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- ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following discourses on Church History 
are a considerable part of a course of Theological 
Lectures, delivered in Marischal College. The 
Author had transcribed and revised them, and 
was every year making considerable alterations 
and additions to the Work. For more than the 
last twenty years of his lite, his Lectures to the . 
Students of Divinity occupied the greater part 
of his time; and those now offered to the Public 
were distin guished | the. most curious and en- 
tertaining branch of the whole. By the hearers, 
and many others, the Publication has been called 
for with a degree of earnestness, which now sel- 
dom attends the appearance of a ' theological 
performance, Those who have read the other 

writings of the Author, will naturally expect here 
something of that clearness of apprehension, and 
acuteness of investigation, 80 eminently dis- 
play i in the Dissertation on Miracles, in answer 
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to Mr. Hume. And such as are acquainted with 
the subject, will admire the Author's well-digested 


learning, and will readily perceive. the import-, 
ance of an accurate historical deduction of the 


progress of church power, and the establishment 


of a hierarchy, and how clear and decisiye it is, 
in all that may be termed the hinge of the con- 
troversy between high church and others Sel- 
dom, very Seldom indeed, has the subject been 
treated with the perspicuity, candour, and mode: 
ration, which distinguish * Wien of Doctox : 
Campbell 
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Frvw⸗ men, i in the republic of letters, have been more 
generally, or more deservedly, esteemed than the late 
Dr. George Campbell. The powers of his mind were 
very great, and those powers were highly cultivated. He 
was certainly one of the most acute metaphysicians, one 
of the deepest philosophers, and one of the best critics, 
and most learned divines, which modern times have pro- 
duced. It may naturally be expected, that along with this 
posthumous work, some account should be given of his 
life and writings. To gratify this expectation, the follow- | 
ing paper is drawn up by one who knew him long, and 
who was honoured with his friendship. But the principal 
value of this account will be its fidelity in the relation of 
facts, joined to the writer's veneration for the memory of | 
Dr. Campbell. For he is very sensible of his inability to 
do Justice to the character of one, whose understanding 
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was both so acute and so capacious, and whose erudition 
was at once so deep and so various. 

Dr. George Campbell was born at Aberdeen, the 25th 
day of December, 1719. His father was the Reverend 
Colin Campbell, one of the ministers of that city. His 
grandfather was George Campbell, esq. of Westhall, in 
Aberdeenshire, who had originally come from Moray, and 
was a descendant of Campbell of Moy, and a cadet of the 
family of Argyle. 

Mr. Colin Campbell was a worthy man, equally remark- 
able for his piety, .and for his humane disposition. On 
these accounts, he was esteemed by. good men of all deno- 
minations, and was employed on various public occasions, 


and particularly at the meetings of the provincial synod, 


in receiving and distributing charitable contributions. But 
he was so entirely abstracted from the affairs of this world, 
that he took no concern in the management of his private 
fortune, though, besides his stipend as a clergyman, he was 
proprietor of a house in 'the city, and of a small estate in 
the neighbourhood of Aberdeen. He married Margaret 


Walker, daughter of Alexander Walker, esq. who had 


been provost, or mayor, of that city. By this lady he had 
six children, viz. three sons and three daughters, who were 
soon deprived of their worthy father. He died suddenly, 
the 27th of August, 1728; and his death was much la- 
mertted by all the inhabitants of Aberdeen, not merely on 


account of the loss sustained by his family, but because of 


the simplicity of his manners, the benevolence of his cha- 


 racter, and his faithfulness in the discharge of his duty as a 


clergyman. 

It was no doubt a great misfortune to George Campbell, 
who was his youngest son, to be so early deprived of his 
worthy father, who died in circumstances not very affluent. 


But 
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But the exertions which he was obliged to make added 
not a little to the energy of his character; and he was one 
of the many evidences of this truth, that the children of 
the fatherless are often more successful in life, than chose 
who have enjoyed the protection, the support, and the ten- 
ger care, of both their parents, - 

He was indeed very fortunate in being educated in the 
grammar school of Aberdeen, where the Latin tongne has 
been taught with great success for more than a century; 
and m being a student at Marischal College, where Dr. 
Thomas Blackwell, principal and professor of Greek, 
though he was not Mr. Campbell's immediate preceptor, 
had introduced a thorough knowledge of Grecian litera- 
ture; and had excited an ardent zeal for carrying, as far as 
was possible, the study of that copious and expressive lan- 
guage, which had been too much neglected, but is now 
more attended to, in all the Scotch universities, Tt was by 
being early and thoroughly acquainted with these lan- 
guages, that 'the foundation was laid of that extensrve 
learning, which he afterwards acquired. For though a 
fine gentleman may rest satisfied with a general knowledge 
of belles lettres, and of philosophy, an intimate acquaint» 
ance with the Greek and Latin classics is necessary to the 
formation of a man of real erudition, 

A circumstance of a very different nature tended to que 

lify Mr. Campbell for close, or at least for ingenious, rea- 
soning. He originally intended to follow- the profession 
of the law, and actually served an apprenticeship with a 
writer to the Signet in Edinburgh. It was no doubt partly | 
owing to this cause, that he acquired, very early, a general 
idea of the laws and constitution of this country, and a 
particular art in reasoning very ingeniously, and in draws 
ing up very accurate papers. He was, however, soon 
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dissatisfied with the employment of a lawyer, or soon be- 


came more attached to the study of the scriptures. What- 
ever was the cause, he. turned his whole attention to the. 
latter, to pulpit eloquence, and to every thing that could 
qualify him for the office of a clergyman *. 

With this view, in 1741, he attended the divinity aq 
tures of professor Gobdie, in Edinburgh, before the term 
of his apprenticeship was fully completed ; and afterwards, 
he entered himself, as a student of theology, both in King's 
College, under the care of professor Lumsden, and in Ma- 
rischal College, under the tuition of professor Chalmers. 
Here he was made acquainted with systematic divinity, 
and here also he delivered, with great approbation, those 
discourses, which are usually prescribed to students of 
divinity in the Scotch universities. But this ingenious 
young man, not satisfied with making these public appear- 
ances, and with studying polemic divinity, as it was then 
taught, wished to acquire knowledge on a larger scale, 
and to unite, in a literary society, with such of the stu- 
dents as were desirous of combining the pleasures of con- 
versation with the pursuit of sacred literature. Accord- 
ingly, a society of this Kind was formed in January, 1742, 
and the original members of it, besides Mr. Campbell, were 


John Glennie, now the Reverend Dr. John Glennie, mi- 
nister of Mary-culter, and Mr. James McKail, afterwards 


minister of Monwhitter; to whom was soon afterwards 
added Mr. William Forbes, who will be mentioned ne: 


9 He conlaines, that the study of the law had made him lose a 


great part of the Greek, which he had acquired at the university. 
But after he turned his mind to that profession, in which he after- 
wards became so eminent, he redoubled his assiduity in recovering 
what he had lost. The man who is master of the elements of any 
language, needs only a little practice to regain its vocabulary. 


after. 
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after. The regulations of this society, in number four- 
teen, were extremely well calculated for improving the 
members in every thing that appeared to be either neces- 
sary, or useful, to students in divinity; and a number of 
very ingenious young men were gradually admitted into 
this theological club, as it was called, which was not only 
beneficial to the purposes of sacred literature, but probably 
suggested the idea of another socizty, of some fame, in 
Aberdeen, which will be afterwards mentioned in the pro- 
per place. It is, however, here to be noticed, that Mr. 
Campbell gave very early proofs both of his genius and 
erudition, while he attended this theological club, that he 
corresponded, with one of its original members *, upon 

| | Several 


*The other members of this society, or theological club, (of which 
an account, with a copy of its original regulations, has been trans- 
mitted to this writer by the Reverend Dr. Glennie) were Messts. 
Alexander Forbes, afterwards minister of Fetteresso, Alexander Watt, 
minister of Alva, James Grant, afterwards minister of Knockando, 
David Brown, minister of Monzie, and afterwards of Largo, in Fife, 
William Moir, afterwards minister of Fyvie, John Freebairn, and 
Thomas Mercer, who died young, Alexander Gerard, afterwards the 
Rev. Dr. Gerar? professor of divinity both in Marischal and King's 
Colleges, and James Trail, afterwards lord bisbop of Down and Con- 
nor. One very remarkable regulation of this club was, that no per- 
son could apply to be a member of it. But-the club, by one of their 
members, sounded the disposition of every young man f genius, and 
of good morals, whom they wished to have into their society, and 
afterwards admitted him, on hearing that he was willing to become a 
member. The venerable Dr. Glennie adds in a note to the author of 
this account, —** As long as I could attend the club, all the members 
© esteemed Mr, Campbell as the life and soul of the society. And in 
1745, when 1 was in Edinburgh, he favoured me with a summary 
« of several conferences, held in the club, on the subject of pulpit 
« eloquence ; and afterwards, with a copy of an order of preaching, 
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sevetal important subjectꝭ connected with the study of the- 
dlogy, and that he was considered by all of them as a 
young man, who would soon rise to eminence in his pro- 
fession. 

After studying the caval ramber of years at the divinity 
hall, he was proposed to the synod ; and having under- 
gone the ordinary trials before the presbytery of Aberdeen, 
he was licensed as a probationer, or preacher of Ge gos- 
pel, on the 11th of June, 1746. 

It soon appeared, that his fellow-students were well 
founded in the opinion, which they had formed of bis cha- 
racter. Though his style, at first, was more ornamented 
than is consisten: with the rules of chaste composition, (as 
that of every young man of genius will necessarily be for 
some time) his juvenile discourees were replete with good 


sense, and displayed, without any parade of science, both a 


general knowledge of theology, and a particular acquaint- 
ance with the holy scriptures. And such of his sermons 
as were addressed to the imagination, or to the passions, 
abounded with fine sentiments, and showed, that the seeds 


of oratory had been sown, not unsparingly, in the mind of 


this young divine, and that he had cultivated them with 
equal care and success. 

He was, however, two years a preacher of the gospel, 
before he obtained a settlement in the church of Scotland. 
In 1747, he was an unsuccessful candidate for che parish of 
Fordoun, in Kincardineshire. Here the author of the 


« to be observed by a minister, when setiled in a parish, and with 
* some remarks on occasional discomres.” Dr. Glennie, who has 
also communicated to this writer most of the particulars of the early 
part of Dr. Campbells history, adds, that besides himself, Mr. John 
Skinner, episcopal minister at Longside, is the only sutviving class 
follow of Mr. Campbell. | 


5 1 Encyclo- 


* 
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Encyclopedia Britannica ® remarks, that the other candi- 
date, Mr. Forbes, was a man of very slender abilities, and 
supposed to be attached to the constitution and liturgy of 
the church of England ; and insinuates, that on account of 
this supposed attachment, he was preferred to Mr. Camp- 
bell. But the writer of that article, in the supplement to 
the Encyclopedia, makes his conjectures with too much 
freedom. The fact is, that the spirit of clanship, and a 
regard to family connections, were then very prevalent ; 
and Mr. Forbes (who was not only a worthy man, but a 
- man of considerable learning, being, as above-mentioned, 
one of the original members of the theological club) was 
more intimately acquainted, and more particularly con- 
nected, than Mr. Campbell was, with the heritors, or 
landed proprietors, of the parish of Fordoun ; and his fa- 
ther possessed an estate in the enen parich. But 
to return ö 

Mr. Campbell's fame, as a preacher, and as a young 
man of learning and genius, soon procured him a title to 
another settlement. Sir Alexander Burnett, of Leys, at 
the desire of his son, afturwards Sir Robert Burnett, and of 
George Burnett, esq. of Kemnay, signed a presentation in 
his favour to the church of Banchory Ternan, seventeen 
miles west from Aberdeen. As none of the three gentle- 
men were personally acquainted with Mr. Campbell, and 
had not received the least solicitation from any of his 
friends, and as Mr. Burnett, of e was obliged to 


„As the W nn is a oo of conidereble merit, 
it was necessary to correct these, and some other mistakes, into which 
the author of that article has fallen with respect to Dr. Campbell. 
If Mr. Forbes bad been suspected of attachment to episcopacy, the 
General Assembly, who EL hrs Settlement, would have rejected 
him, | 
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ride into Aberdeen with a blank in the presentation, in 
order to get Mr. Campbell's christian name, of which 
they were ignorant, inserted in the body of the deed, the 
writer of this account thinks, that he owes it as a tribute 


of justice to all concerned in this transanction, to state the 
above facts, which reflect so much honour on- the three 


gentlemen, as well as on Mr. Campbell, whom they patro- 
nized in so handsome a manner. Perhaps the relating of 
this story may induce some other patron, or man of rank, 
whose mind is superior to motives of interest, and not 
warped by political connections, to consult his own happi- 
ness, by doing a similar action to some young man of ge- 
nius, and to hand down his own name to posterity, along 
with that of a great literary character, whose rising merit, 
and early acquired knowledge, he shall have had the good 
sense to discern, and the virtue to patronize. 

Mr. Campbell, after the usual trials before the presby- 
tery of Kincardine-o-niel, was ordained minister of Ban- 
chory Ternan, on the 2d of June, 1748. It was while he 
held this charge, that the powers of his mind began more 
fully to unfold themselves, and his character to rise in the 
opinion of men of learning. Here he prosecuted the study 
of the holy scriptures, and here he instructed others with 
very great success. In the church of Scotland, it is the 
practice to explain a chapter, or large portion of scripture, 
every Lord's day, or at least every other Sunday. Mr. 
Campbell paid so much attention to this, and was so much 
master of it, that his character, 'as. a scripture critic, and 
lecturer of holy writ, was deservedly /very high. His 
language, in these discourses, was remarkably simple and 
perspicuous : he had the happy art of bringing down his 
knowledge to the level of the understandings of his ordi- 
nary hearers ; and, without making an ostentatious display 


of + 
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of his erudition, he indirectly availed himself of his exten- 
sive reading, and of his acquaintance with the original lan- 
guages, and seldom failed to throw light upon every pas- 
sage of scripture, that he attempted to illustrate. In a short 
time, he began to be considered as the best lecturer, or 
expounder of holy scriptures, in that part of the country. 
It was while explaining the New Testament to his parish- 
ioners, that he first formed a plan of translating that part 
of it, v22. the four gospels, which he afterwards published. 
And it was in this country parish, long before any atten- 
tion was paid, in the north of Scotland, to the niceties of 
grammar, that he composed a part of the philosophy of 
rhetoric. 

While thus employed both as a divine anda philosopher, 
he was very fortunate in marrying Miss Grace Farquhar- 
son, daughter to Mr. Farquharson, of Whitehouse, a lady 
remarkable for the sagacity of her understanding, the inte- 
grity of her heart, the general propriety of her conduct, 
and her skill in the management of domestic economy. 
She was uncommonly attentive to his health, for his con- 
stitution was naturally delicate; and she contributed, by 
that attention, as far as human means could do, to prolong 
his useful life. She died the 16th of February, 1792. 
They were eminently happy in each other- 

After he had been nine years in this country parish, he 
was translated to Aberdeen, and became one of the minis- 
ters of that city on the 23d day of June, 1757, in the room 
of Mr. John Bisset, deceased. Here his character, as a 
lecturer, was completely established: here he had an op- 
portunity of consulting what books he wished to see on 
the various subjects to which he turned his attention; and 
here he delivered several ingenious and learned discourses 
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on rhetoric, criticism, and other subjects, in the literary 
Society of Aberdeen, of which he was a member. 

It may be proper to mention, in this place, that the the- 
ological club, of which he was one of the projectors, had 
been dissolved a few years before this period, in conse- 
quence of most of the members being settled in parishes at 
a considerable distance from Aberdeen. But the late Dr. 
Reid, of Glasgow, and Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, who, 
at that time, were professors in King's College, projected 


a society on a larger scale, which was to discuss both lite- 


rary and philosophical subjects. Accordingly, a few ; 
months after Mr. Campbell was admitted to be one of the 
ministers of Aberdeen, this society was formed in the be- 
ginning of the year 1758, and the original members of it, 
besides Mr. Campbell and Drs. Reid and Gregory above- 
mentioned, were Dr. David Skene, physician, (a man, of 
genius and taste, who was particularly skilled in botany) 
Mr. Robert 'Trail, afterwards the Reverend Dr. Robert 
Trail, minister of Banff, and Mr. John Stewart, professor 
of mathematics in Marischal College. To these were 
afterwards added, Dr. Alexander Gerard, professor of di- 

vinity, Dr. James Beattie, professor of moral philosophy, 
Dr. George Skene, professor of natural philosophy, Mr 
John Farquhar, minister of Nigg, author of the sermons 
which have been so deservedly esteemed, and several other 
gentlemen, who have not been so generally known to the 


public, but who were much esteemed in this society, of 


which a more particular account will be found in the life 
of Dr. Gregory, prefixed to his works. 

Mr. Campbell had not as yet published any thing, ex- 
cepting a sermon, preached at opening the syned of Aber- 
deen, April 7, 1752, on the character of a minister as a 

teacher 
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teacher and pattern. I his discourse possesses FOE WY 
merit; but, on account perhaps of its style being too much 
arnamented, he has not thought proper to include it in the 
collection of sermons, which he made a few years before 
his death. | 

' In 1759, be was presented by his Majesty to the office 
of prineipal of Marischal College, then vacant by the death 
of prineipal Pollock. It deserves here to be remarked, 
that the same spirit of clanship, or attachment, to family 
connections, which occasioned his disappointment at For- 
doun 12 years before, was the cause of his elevation to the 
dignity of principal. It has already been noticed, that his 
father was a cadet of the family of Argyle; and it may be 
also remarked, that John, the great Duke of Argyle, in 
1713, visited his father, when he was at Aberdeen at the 
head of the army, and paid considerable attention to him, 
as a descendant of his family. On the death of principal 
Pollock, two other candidates applied for the vacant office. 
The magistrates of Aberdeen supported the brother of their 
provost, or mayor, proßessor Duncan; and the great landed 
interest of the county, with the good offices, or wishes, of 
a number of the masters in Marischal College, was exerted. 
in favour of Dr. Francis'Skene, a gentleman of a most re- 
spectable character, and engaging manners, who had been 
above twenty years à professor of philosophy in that uni- 
versity. Mr. Campbell had no thoughts, at first, of 
making any application ; but he was afterwards prevailed 
upon to write to Archibald Duke of Argyle, who had, for 
many years, had the chief direction of Scotch affairs. In 
this letter, Mr. Campbell modestly stated his relation to 
his Grace's family. And this circumstance, added no 
doubt to his character as a man of abilities, procured to 
him, in a very short time, a royal presentation to the othce 
. Et of 
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of principal of Marischal College; so that the same spirit 
which had kept him from getting a country parish, was 
now the cause of placing him at» the head of an univer- 
sity. — by Ende 0 noni 
Principal Campbell soon made it appear, that he was 
worthy of his new dignity. Mr. David Hume had lately 


published his Essay on Miracles, which made so great a 


noise in the learned world. He had met with many oppo- 
nents ; but he seemed to despise them all, till principal 
Campbell published his celebrated Dissertation on Miracles, 
which has deservedly raised his character as a most acute 
metaphysician, and a well bred polemical writer. This 
dissertation was originally drawn up in the form of a ser- 
mon, which he preached before the provincial synod of 
Aberdeen, on the 9th of October, 1760; and which, on 
their requesting him to publish it, he afterwards moulded 
into the form of a dissertation. Before it was published, 
he sent a copy of his manuscript to Dr. Blair, of Edin- 
burgh, With a request that, after perusing it, he would 


communicate the performance to Mr. Hume. The 


learned and judicious Dr. Blair read the dissertation both 
as a friend, and as a critic, then showed it to his opponent, 
and afterwards wrote Mr. Campbell both what had oc- 
curred to himself, and what Mr. Hume chose at first to 
write on the subject. It soon appeared, that this sceptical 
philosopher, with all his affected equanimity, felt very sen- 
sibly, on reading so acute, so learned, and 80 complete 
an answer to his essay on miracles. He complained of 
some harsh expressions, and stated a few objections to 
what Mr. Campbell had advanced, showing, in some 
cases, where his meaning had been misunderstood. In- 
stead of being displeased, his generous adversary instantly 
expunged, or softened, every expression that either was 

| | | severe, 


gu 
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severe, of was only supposed to be offensive, PE 
every objection that Had been made to his arguments, and 
availed himself of the remarks both of his friend, and of 
his opponent, in rendering his dissertation zmplete and 
unanswerable performance. Thus cc od and improved, 

it was put to the press, and a copy 0 of it sent to Mr. Hume. 


That philosopher was charmed wickthe gentlemanly conduct 


of Mr. Campbell, confessed that H e felt a great desire to an- 
swer the dissertation, and decl d that he would have at- 
tempted to do something in rs way, if he had not laid it 
down as a rule, in early life, never to return an answer to 
any of his opponents. Thus principal Campbell, from a 
manly and well-bred treatment of his adversary, rendered 


his own work more correct, gained the esteem of his oppo- 


nent, and left an example 8 Þ to be lmitated by all po- 


lemical writers &. 
Before this dissertation was published, he received the - 


degree of Doctor of Divinity from the neighbouring uni- 


versity of King's College in Old Aberdeen. This degree 
was produred without any solicitation on his part; for 


George Campbell had 80 much innate vigour of mind, as 


to be more ambitious to deserve, than to obtain, a title. 
The dissertation on Miracles was published in 1763, and 
was dedicated to the Earl of Bute; the chancellor of Maris- 5 
chal College University, who was at that time prime mi- 
nister of Great Britain. It soon appeared, that it required 
neither an academical title to its autnor, nor the patronage 
of a minister of state, to recommend it to men of learning. 
For besides an extensive sale in Great Britain, where a se- 
cond edition received new improvements from the author, 
and where a third impression, with considerable additions 
and corrections, has been lately published, it was translated 


* Mr. Hume's letter to Dr, Campbell will be found at the end of 
these Memoirs, 
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into the French, Dutch, and German languages; and from 
this time, among all the learned men in Europe, the name 
of Dr. Campbell was always mentioned with the highest 
respect. 

As the dissertation on miracles has been so long before 
the public, it might be deemed improper, in the writer of 
this account, to give a large critique on this celebrated per- 
formance. What he has to observe shall be comprised in 
a few sentences. Mr. Hume was a most subtile metaphy- 
Sician; and had the singular art of perplexing his readers, by 
using the same term, or phrase, in various senses, (an art 
which no ordinary reader would have detected) and in in- 
troducing general descriptions, or bold assertions, in $0 
grave a manner, and with such an air of candour, as to 
make them appear to be strong arguments, if not strict de- 
monstrations. Dr. Campbell, with wonderful acuteness, 
catches every change in the import of Mr. Hume's lan- 
guage, pursues this metaphysical Proteus under every form, 
till he makes him re- assume his own shape and likeness; 
pours the noon- day light of reason, where the other had 
involved himself in a cloud of scepticism; detects the fal- 
lacy of his arguments, or the equivocation of his phrases; 
brings all his descriptions to the test of definitions; and ex- 


poses his bold assertions, or pretended demonstrations, by 


a simple, but happy, illustration, taken from an occurrence 
in common life, and level to the capacity even of an ordi- 


nary reader. A single example of this kind deserves to be 


selected, and shall be stated as concisely as possible. 

Mr. Hume, in his essay on miracles, had asserted, that 
« a variable experience gives rise to probability only, but 
<« that an uniform experience amounts to a proof; - that 
« a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and that 
« as a firm and unalterable experience has established 
these laws, the proof against a miracle is as entire as 
6& any 
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© any argument from experience can possibly be ima- 
„ gined;” —also, that a miracle, however attested, can 
never be rendered credible, even in the lowest degree; 
“ nay, that a miracle, supported by any human testimony, 
is more properly a subject of derision than of argu- 
% ment.” Dr. Campbell, in the very first chapter of his 
dissertation, shows, that Mr. Hume's favourite argu- 
« ment is founded on a false hypothesis. For testimony 
<« has a natural and original influence upon belief, antece- 
« dent to all experience. Accordingly, youth, which is 
« unexperienced, is credulous ; and age, which has had 
* much experience, is distrustful ; and there is the strong- 
est presumption in favour of testimony, till properly re- 
« futed by experience; nay, when once testimonies are 
introduced, former experience is generally of no account 
« in the reckoning.” In confirmation of his arguments, 
he makes the following supposition :—* I have lived for 
some years near a ferry. It consists with my know- 
edge, that the passage- boat has a thousand times crossed 
the river, and as many times returned safe. An un- 
„ known man, whom I have just now met, tells me, in a 
& serious manner, that it is lost; and affirms, that he him- 
self, standing on the bank, was a spectator of the scene, 
« that he saw the passengers carried down the stream, and 
e the boat overwhelmed. No person, who is influenced 
in his judgment of things, not by philosophical subtil- 
ties, but by common sense, a much surer guide, will 
hesitate to declare, that in such a testimony I have pro- 
&« bable evidence of the fact asserted.*”” He afterwards 
Shows, that this evidence may be refuted by contradictory 
testimony, and by information concerning the character of 
the person who related the story; but that the two thou- 
sand instances formerly known, and the single instance at- 

DE | a 2 ; tested, 
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tested, as they relate to different facts, are not contradictory. 
Thus, in a few pages, he proves that Mr. Hume's favourite 
argument is founded on a false hypothesis, consequently, 
that the whole structure, which he had built upon it must 
fall to the ground. But to return.— 


Dr. Campbell continued for 12 years to "I the 
offices of principal of Marischal College, and of one of 
the ministers of Aberdeen. In the former capacity, he 
was equally esteemed by the professors and students; for 
he united great learning to a conduct strictly virtuous, and 
to manners equally gentle and pleasant. In the latter 
office, he lived in the greatest harmony with his col- 
leagues, over whom he affected no superiority; and by all 
his hearers was esteemed as a worthy man, a good preacher, 
and one of the best lecturers whom they had ever heard. 
In lecturing, indeed, he always shone; while he rarely 
composed sermons, but preached from a few, and some- 
times without any notes. Yet his discourses, on particu- 
lar occasions, when he submitted to the labour of compos- 
ing them, were every way worthy of Dr. Campbell. Even 
on ordinary subjects, when he spoke extempore, he gene- 
rally handled strong points, or seldom failed to say such 
useful things, as were calculated to inform the understand- 

ings, or touch the hearts of his hearers. But he excelled 
most in lecturing, from the great knowledge which he had 
of the scriptures, and of whatever was necessary for their 
illustration. And in the middle period of his life, there 
were, no doubt, a few years, during Which he had not 

such a call for exertion, and of course did not study with 
that intense application, which he felt himself obliged to 
do at a more advanced period of life. Vet even at this 
time, he amused himself with the attractive science of bo- 
tauy, in which he became a great proficient; and as all 
F359 "= | his 
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his knowledge was made subservient to useful purposes, 
he applied this to the illustration of several passages of 
scripture, as will appear to a careful reader of his transla- 
tion of the Gospels, and of some of his notes upon that 
translation. During this period, he also bestowed consi- 
derable attention on composing and revising the philosophy 
of rhetoric. And besides acquiring a great knowledge of 
the Hebrew, as well as improving his acquaintance with 
the Greek and Latin, (all which he necessarily studied as 
a christian divine) he made himself master of the French 
and Italian, so far as to become a critic in these languages. 
But we now come to the most important part. of his 
history. 
On the 26th of June, 1771, he was elected, by the 
tovyn- council of Aberdeen, professor of divinity in Maris- 
chal College, in the room of Dr. Alexander Gerard, who 
was translated to the divinity chair in King's College. 
This appointment was attended with the resignation of 
his pastoral charge as one of the ministers of Aberdeen. 
But as minister of Gray friars, an office conjoined to the 
professorship about a century ago, he was obliged to preach 
once every Lord's- day in one of the established churches; 
and besides this, he had the offices both of principal of 
Marischal College, and of professor of divinity, to dis- 
charge. The duties of the latter were very considerable, 
required great exertion from him, and were voluntarily 
rendered more fatiguing to his own person, and more use- 
ful to the students, by Dr. Campbell, who gave more pre- 
lections, ev ery session, than he was supposed to be under 
any obligation of delivering. 

It was the practice of the former professors to_meet 
twice every week during the divinity session, and com- 
monly to spend one of those days in hearing discourses 

| | as from 
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from the students. The professor lectured the other day ; 
and when the young men had no discourses to deliver, he 
gave prelections on both days. But Dr. Campbell, as 
SOON as he entered on his new office, intimated, that he was 
always to prelect both on Tuesdays and Thursdays, the 
days on which they formerly met; and that he was to 
meet a third day, viz. on Saturday, for hearing discourses 
from the students, as often as they had any ready to deliver. 
By this means, the students heard nearly double the number 
of lectures, which they formerly received from the pro- 
fessor of divinity. 

Another great improvement was adopted by Dr. Camp- 
bell, in regard to the time of finishing his whole course of 
prelections on theology. This formerly had been very 
indefinite, and extended far beyond the greatest number of 
years, which any student could be supposed to attend the 
divinity-hall. But he restricted this period to four years, 
during which he proposed to go over all the subjects ne- 
cessary to be treated of in that place. By this means, 
every student, who chose to attend regularly during the 
shortest period prescribed by the laws of the church, 
might hear a whole course of these lectures on the- 
ology. 

But the greatest of all the recommendations of these 
valuable prelections was their intrinsic merit; and this 
too consisted not merely in the ingenuity, or learning, 
displayed i in every, or in any, particular lecture, but the 
clear and extensive arrangement, which they possessed as 
parts of a great whole. His own views, on the proper 
mode of lecturing from a divinity-chair, deserve to be ge- 
nerally known. 'The writer of this account remembers 
the following remarkable expressions on this subject, 
| which he used in a conversation with the students, when 
speaking 
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speaking of the plan which he intended to pursue. Gen- 
„ tlemen, the nature of my office has been much misun- 
* derstood. It is supposed, that I am to teach you every 
« thing connected with the stud of divinity. I tell you 
“ honestly, that I am to teach you nothing., Ye are not 
* school-boys. Ye are young men, who have finished 
your courses of philosophy, and ye are no longer to be 
treated as if ye were at school. Therefore I repeat it, 
I am to teach you nothing ; but, by the grace of God, 
% I will assist you to teach ourselves every thing *.” 

Accordingly, the plan, or outline, of his prelections was 
equally simple and comprehensive. It contained, under 
the theory, or theoretical part, every thing that the student 
of divinity should know; and under the practical branch, 
every thing that he should do as a reader of sacred or 
church history, a scripture critic, a polemic divine, a pul- 
pit orator, a minister of a parish, and a member of the 
church courts on the Scotch establishment. Few of the 
children of men have possessed that reach of mind, and 
diversified erudition, which so eminently qualified him 
both for striking out, and for filling up, this bold and com- 
prehensive outline. His understanding was so capacious, 
as to take a great whole at once into his view; yet so acute, 
that the smallest part could not escape his notice. To 
comprehend systems, and to separate atoms in idea, ap- 
peared equally easy and congenial to his mind. —_ 

The only parts of these valuable lectures, which he pub- 
lished himself, are those canons of scripture criticism, and 


| * The conversation, here mentioped, was really a kind of exami- 
nation, which he held for the purpose of recapitulating his lectures. 
Those conversations, as he called them, were dropped after trying 
them one session. | 
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a few other prelections on the same subject, which are in- 
cluded in his preliminary dissertations, that are printed 
along with his, translation of the gospels. Much and 
justly as these dissertations bave been admired, the writer 
of this account shall ever regret, that Dr. Campbell did 
not publish, or prepare for the press, his whole course of 
prelections in theology, instead of those detached parts, 
however excellent. Had he bent the whole powers of 
his mind to the arrangement of his plan, to the filling up 
of his outlines, and to the finishing of these prelections in 
that masterly way, in which he' was capable of finishing 
them, they would, in the opinion of this writer, have been 
the greatest present that not only christian divines, but 
also private christians, who are men of literature, have 
received since the days of Jerom. The only parts, how- 
ever, that he lived to prepare for the press, excepting the 
above dissertations, which he published himself, were his 
prelections on ecclesiastical history, which are now given 
to the public, and which he left fully written out, and in-a 
proper state for publication. He also mentioned to the 
writer of this account his intention, if his life had been 
prolonged, to leave his prelections on pulpit eloquence (of 
which he had only written a prima cura for the use of 
the students) also in a condition for being published at 
his death. It is hoped, that these lectures, though they 
want the last touches of his pen, will not be locked up 
from the world. They will give many useful hints to 
men of weaker minds, or more circumscribed erudition; 
and the character and masterly hand of the author will be 
seen and admired, notwithstanding any little imperfections 
or inaccuracies in point of composition. The first sketch 
drawn. by a Raphael, or Michael Angelo, is worth pre- 
serving. | 


In 
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In case these valuable prelections of Dr. Campbell 
should not be published, the writer of this account thinks, 
that it will be of service to the interests of sacred literature, 
and particularly to the teachers of religion, and students of 
divinity, to exhibit a general view of those excellent lec- 
tures in this history of his life. Even if they should be 
published, this sketch, which is, no doubt, an imperfect 
one, may excite the public curiosity, and inform men what 
they may expect to see treated more at large in Dr. Camp- 
bell's valuable manuscripts, which he did not live to pub- 
lish, and which he had not written over a second time, or 
composed originally with any view to their publication. 
But as a very short sketch would convey too little infor- 
mation, and as the general view, which is here proposed 
to be given, would weary the reader's patience, or take off 
his attention from this history, it is subjoined in a separate 
paper, which the writer of this account acknowledges to be 
very imperfect, yet hopes may be useful to those, who may 
wish to have some idea of Dr. Campbell's prelections. | 

His different publications, besides the dissertation on 
miracles, which has been already mentioned, may now be 
considered in the order in which they were published. 

On the 9th of April, 1771, he preached, before the synod 
of Aberdeen, his excellent sermon on the spirit of the gos- 
pel*. In this discourse, after ascertaining the meaning 

| of 


* Dr. Wodrow, in his life of principal Leechman, is at a loss to 
say, whether this sermon of Dr. Campbell's, or another of Dr. 
Leechman's, on the same text, have done most justice to the subject. 
This writer should have taken no notice of Dr. Leechman's having 
published a discourse on the same text and subject with Dr. Camp- 
bell, if Dr. Wodrow had not done so before him: for comparative 
praise is not such a tribute as is due to the memory of these two emi- 
nent 
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of the words on which he preached with his usual critical 
acumen, he describes the spirit of false religion as opposed 
to true, and also the spirit of true religion as opposed to 
false, in such strong terms as raised up a number of ad- 
versaries against him. For he struck at once both at fanati- 
cism, and at superstition, and at fanatics and superstitious 
persons of all parties and descriptions. Widely different 
as those persons esteemed themselves to be from one ano- 
ther, from the mere circumstance of their differing from 
each other in natural temper and disposition, and in ac- 
quired opinions in religious controversy, his comprehen- 
sive mind saw at once the mutual relation which supersti- 
tion and enthusiasm bear to each other; and he very hap- 
pily illustrates this in the following spirited metaphor. 
« Ignorance,” says he, is the mother of both by dif- 
« ferent fathers. The second she had by presumption, 
« the first by fear. Hence that wonderful mixture of 
« contrariety and resemblance in the character of her 

children.“ 'This discourse will loag be read as an evi- 
dence of that spirit which it describes, a spirit of power, 
of love, and of a sound mind. The attacks which were 
made upon it are already forgotten; and its merit is now 
umversally acknowledged. 

In 1776 Dr. Campbell published his Philosophy of 
Rhetoric. This work established his reputation as an ex- 
cellent grammarian, an accurate and judicious critic, a 
man of a fine imagination and delicate taste, and a philo- 
sopher of great acuteness and deep penetration. The two 


nent men. Yet he would observe, that Dr. Leechman, though a 
man of an amiable character, considerable learning, and respectable 
abilities, was a gpirit of a different order from Dr. Campbell. At the 
same time he must express his very high opinion of Dr. Wodrow's 
life of Dr. Leechman, by which he has been much instructed, 


first 
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frst chapters of this book had been composed as early as 
1750; and a remarkable coincidence had taken place be- 
tween him and Dr. Beattie, on the subject of the second 
chapter on Wit, Humour, and Ridicule. Here Dr. Camp- 
bell remarks, very prettily, that * a man must have un- 
„common confidence in his own faculties, who is not 
* gsensibly more satisfied in the justness of their procedure, 
especially in abstract matters, when he discovers such 
« a coincidence with the ideas and reasonings of writers 
« of discernment.” Dr. Beattie on the other hand ob- 
serves, that his -** sentiments are the same with Dr. 
«© Campbell's,” but adds, with that candour which is 80 
becoming in a man of science, his arrangement is better 
than mine.” One of the most ingenious and most phi- 
losophical parts of this work is the inquiry into the cause 
of that pleasure, which arises in the mind from objects or 
representations, which excite pity and other painful feel- 
ings x. Another remarkable part of the Philosophy of 

\ | | Rhetoric 


* This ingenious hypothesis of making all our actions proceed 
from selſlatred, instead of self. love, deserves here to be selected, as 
a very happy method of exposing such hypothetical arguments, and 
as at least as plausible a system, as is adopted by those who insist that 
all our actions proceed from self. Iove, and that even our pity is an 
offspring of this passion. Phil. of Rhetoric, Vol. I, p. 310. Sup- 
© pose I have taken it into my head to write a theory of the mind, 
<« and in order to give simplicity and unity to my system, as well as 
© to recommend it by the grace of novelty, I have resolved to reduce 
4 all the actions, all the pursuits, and all the passions of men from 
0 Self-hatred, as the common fountain.“ “ Let it not be imagined 
*© that nothing specious can be urged in favour of this hypothesis. 
„ What else, it may be pleaded, could induce the miser to deny him- 
#* $elf not only the comforts, but even almost the necessaries of life, 
eto pine for want in the midst of plenty, to live in uninterrupted 
| 1 I anxiety 
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eric is on the nature and use of verbal criticism, 
where the comprehensive mind of the author has laid 
| down 


% anxiety and terror? All the world sees that it is not to procure his 
& own enjoyment, which he invariably and to the last repudiates. 
« And can any reasonable person be so simple as to believe, that it is 
% for the purpose of leaving a fortune to his heir, a man whom 
« he despises, for whose deliverance from perdition he would not 
„e part with half-a-crown, and whoth of all mankind, next to him- 
* gelf, he hates the mogt? What else could induce the sensualist 
to $quander his all in dissipation and debauchery, to rush on ruin 
certain and foreseen? You call it pleasure. But is he ignorant, 
* that his pleasures are more than ten times overbalanced by the 
* plagues and even torments which they bring? Does the conviction, 
or even the experience, of this deter him? On the contrary, with 
« what steady perseverance, with what determined resolution, doth 
* he procced in his career, not intimidated by the haggard forms, 
* which stare him in the face, poverty and infamy, disease and death ? 
% What else could induce the man who is reputed covetous not of 
money, but of fame, that is of wind, to sacriſice his tranquillity, 
and almost all the enjoyments of life; to spend his days and nights 
* in fruitless disquietude and endless care? Has a bare name, think 
you, an empty sound, zuch inconceivable charms? Can a mere no- 
thing serve as a counterpoise to solid and substantial good? Are 
ve not rather imposed on by appearances, when we canclude this 
to be his motive? Can we be senseless enough to imagine, that it 
is the bubble reputation {which, were it any thing, a dead man surely 
cannot enjoy) that the soldier is so infatuated as to seek even in 
* the cannon's mouth ? Are not these, therefore, but the various 
« ways of self- destroying, to which, according to their various tastes, 
* men are prompted by the same universal principle of selſ-liatred. 
* If you should insist on certain phenomena, which appear to be irre- 
„ concileable to my hypothesis, I think I am provided with an 
% answer. You urge our readiness to resent an affront or injury, 
real or imagined, which we receive, and which ought to gratify in- 
«+ $tead of provoking us, on the supposition that we hate ourselves. 
*% But may it not be retorted, that its being à gratification is that 

| | © which 
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down certain canons on a matter, which was not supposed 
to be subject to any general rules. In this work we have 
the nicest distinctions with respect to style and elocution; 
and the last chapter of the first volume contains some of 
the most accurate discrimination and judicious criticism, 
that are to be found in any writer on english grammar. 
Ihe account given of the different sources of evidence, 
and of the different subjects to which they are respectively 
adapted, deserves to be pMticularly noticed. This theory 
of evidence is considered by the author of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, as the most valuable part of the Philo- 


« which excites our resentment, in as much as we are enemies to 
« every kind of self indulgence ? If this answer will not suffice, 1 
«© have another which is excellent. It lies in the definition of the 
« word revenge. Revenge, I pronounce, may be justly deemed an 
% example of unmixed self-abhorrence and benignity, and may be 
« resolved into that power of imagination, by which we apply the 
« sufferings that we 1nflict on others to ourselves; we are said to 
 « wreak our vengeance no longer than we fancy ourselves to suffer, 
«© and to be satiated by reflecting, that the sufferings of others are 
« not really ours; that we have been but indulging a dream of self- 
% punishment, from which when we awake and discover the fiction, 
© our anger instantly subsides, and we are meek as lambs. Is this 
extravagant? Compare it, I bescech you, with the preceding ex- 
plication of compassion, to which it is a perfect counterpart. 
* Congider seriously, aud you will find that it is not in the smallest 
„degree more manifest, that another, and not ourselves, is the ob- 
« ject of our resentment when we are angry, than it is that another, 
« and not ourselves, is the object of our compassion, when we are 
© moved with pity. Both indeed have a self-evidence in them, which, 
* while our minds remain unsophisticated by the dogmatism of sys- 
i tem, extorts from us an unlimited assent.” This long quotation 
has been selected not merely on account of its being one of the 
most striking pass2ges of the book, but because the patrons of the 
doctrine of self-love are also, for the most part, enemies to reve. 

tion, and therefore their tenets should be exposed. 
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sophy of Rhetoric, to which there is nothing superior, 
« perhaps nothing equal in our own or in any other lan- 
<« guage.” The same writer says of Dr. Campbell, 
« His philosophy in general is the philosophy of Dr. 
* Reid; and where he differs from that acute reasoner 
*« respecting abstraction, and some other objects of meta- 
« physical disquisition, it is impossible to refuse him the 
spre- eminence in every thing but style.“ It may be 
proper to observe, concerning ghis last remark, that Dr. 
Campbell and Dr. Reid delivered a great part of their 
works in the literary society of Aberdeen, where that 
system of moral philosophy, which is founded on maxims 
of common sense, was first taught by Dr. Reid, and no 
doubt much improved by the observations made by Dr. 
Campbell, and the other learned and ingenious members 
of this society, which was the cradle of so many valuable 
authors. As to Dr. Campbell's style being inferiour to 
Dr. Reid's, the style of both these gentlemen was formed 
from their mode of thinking, as that of every man, who 
writes much, and thinks always for himself, will neces- 
sarily be. Dr. Campbell on all abstract subjects thought 
with perspicuity, and consequently expressed himself with 
clearness and precision. Meretricious ornaments on all 
abstract subjects would be equally despised by both these 
gentlemen. But if style be here a matter of such high 
consideration, it may be remarked, that the allegory of 
Probability and Plausibility, viewed as a piece of elegant 
composition, and considering the style, independently of 
its philosophy or sentiment, is unquestionably one of the 
finest pieces of description in the english language. So 
much with respect to Dr. Campbell's Philosophy of Rhe- 


toric, which is, perhaps, at least, equal to any other part 
ef his works. | 


In 
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In 1776 he also preached, on the national fast on ac- 
count of the american war, a sermon on the nature, ex- 
tent, and importance of the duty of allegiance, which has 
been much admired, and very generally read. Six thou- 
sand copies of it were afterwards published at the desire 
of dean Tucker *, and circulated through America. In 
this sermon he shows, that the british colonies in America 
had no right, either from reason or from scripture, to 
throw off their allegiance ;,and in a very spirited and hu- 
mourous manner, describes the terms upon which America 
was willing to be reconciled to Britain ; but afterwards, 
in very guarded language, insinuates that America · should 
be allowed to be independent, rather than Great Britain 
Should continue the war. Better far,“ says he, © let 
c them have their beloved independence. I am not cer- 
c tain, that this would not have been the best method from 
< the beginning. I say this, however, with all due sub- 
«© mission and deference, for I am far from considering 
„myself as a proper judge of so nice a question.“ 

In 1777 Dr. Campbell preached a sermon, on the suc- 
cess of the first publishers of the gospel considered as a 
proof of its truth, before the society for propagating chris- 
tian knowledge. It was published at their request; and 
is certainly a very masterly discourse. The doctrine of 
the cross, as an article of faith, a practical lesson, or a 
memorable event, which equally: disgnsted the jews and 
gentiles, and the preaching of the fishermen of Galilee, 
whose minds were uncultivated, whose dress was mean, 
and whose language and manners were held in contempt, 


ba Dr. Campbell carried on a correspondence with this acute rea- 
soner, and able political philosopher ; and said that his letters to 
dean Tucker cost him some thought and trouble in writing them. 


in 
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in an age of literature and refinement, . when Rome was 
in the zenith of her power, and when the grecian arts 
and sciences shone forth in their meridian glory,” are 
here shown to have been tke most unfit means in the 
world for propagating a religion ; and ate finely contrasted 
with Mahomet's preaching by the sword, and with the 
missions of the roman catholics, particularly of Francis 
Xavier. © The policy of Heaven,“ there using a bold 
expression, is admirably contrasted * with that of earth; 
and the argument, of the truth of christianity's being 
evinced by the success of the first publishers of the gospel, 
is stated very forcibly, and with several useful reflections. 
Two years after this, viz. in 1779, he published his 
address to the people of Scotland on the alarms which had 
been raised by the bill in favour of the roman catholics. 
Dr. Campbell would zealously contend for the faith, of 
the truth of which he was fully persuaded ; and under the 
appellation of a Sꝓirit of fear, he had exposed, in a very 
striking manner, the superstition of the church of Rome: 
but he would not, on any account, consent to persecute 
those who differed from him in religious opinions; and he 
had no objection to the repeal of the penal laws, which, 
in times of civil commotion, had been passed against those 
of the roman catholic persuasion. In this address, which 
is a very able one, he considers the doctrine of the gospel 
in regard to persecution; the conclusions to which sound 
policy would lead us in the toleration of the papists; and 
the proper and christian expedients for promoting religious 
knowledge, and repressing errour. The following spi- 
rited passages deserve to be selected. Let popery be as 
black as ye will, call it Belzebub, if ye please. It is 
not by Belzebub, that I am for casting out Belzebub, 
„ but by tae spirit of God. We exclaim against popery ; 
5 „ and 
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ee and in exclaiming against it, we betray but too mani- 
<« festly, that we have imbibed of the spirit for which we 
*detest it. In the most unlovely spirit of popery, and 
with the unhallowed arms of popery, we would fight 
„% against popery. It is not by such weapons that God 
«© hath promised to consume the man of _ but by the 
<« breath of his mouth, that is his word.“ Christians, 
in ancient times, confided in the divine promises; we, 
in these days, confide in acts of parliament.” God's 
% promises do well enough when the legislature is their 
« surety.“ © Let me tell those people so distrustful in 
© God's promises, and $0 confident in the arm of flesh, 
« that true religion never flourihed so much, never 
spread so rapidly, as when, instead of persecuting, it 
« was persecuted, instead of obtaining support from hu- 
« man sanctions, it had all the terrors of the magistrate 
„ and the laws armed against it.“ Thus Dr. Campbell 
gave to his countrymen a very strong evidence of the 
liberality of his mind, with respect to those who differed 
from him in opinion; and as his aversion to popery, and 
the bad treatment that he had received from some roman 
catholics, were very well known, he acted a generous 
and manly part in publishing this address. 
Ihe same year he published a sermon on the happy 3 in- 
fluence of religion on civil society, which was preached at 
the assizes at Aberdeen, In this valuable discourse he 
Shows, in a very satisfactory manner, that “ religion is 
highly conducive to the exaltation and felicity of the 
body politic, (or nation) by the tendency and extent 
of its laws; by the assistance which it gives to the civil 
powers, both in Zecuring fidelity and in discovering 
truth; by the nature and importance of its sanctions ; 
and by the positive enforcement of equity and good go- 
vob. 1. b „ yernment 
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vernment on the rulets, and of obedience and sub- 
mission on the people.” He concludes this discourse 
with two reflections. The first is, that © the secular 
powers ought to give all possible countenance to reli- 
gion, as the principal support of their authority, and to 
the ordinances of divine worship, the principal external 
means by which a sense of religion is propagated and 

preserved among mankind.” The second inference is 
vvrritten in such masterly language, that though this dis- 
course was both preached and published many years before 
the late convulsions in Europe, one would almost think 
that he had seen, with a prophetic eye, the baneful effects 
of throwing off all regard to religion. If religion,” 
says he, is of such indispensable necessity for the sup- 
«« port of civil society, what shall we think of the pa- 
<< triotism, or public virtue, of those who assiduously 
« endeavour, as far as their influence extends, to under- 
& mine its fundamental principles, and set men loose from 
all its obligations? Do not such appear to be as real 
«« enemies to their country as to christianity ? Some per- 
« haps would not scruple to add enemies to human na- 
« ture. Let people but coolly ask themselves if our free- 
« thinkers, our speculative and philosophical latitudina- 
<« rians, should succeed in the dark design, they seem 
4 sometimes 50 zealously to prosecute, and if the disbelief 
of the principles, and the disregard of the rules of re- 
* ligion, which already appear in too many, and plainly 
4 show their evil influence on the morals of the age, 
* should, agreeably to the ordinary course of things, de- 
c scend to the lowest ranks, and become universal, what 
will be the consequence? Who can hesitate to answer 
« the utter fall of religion? Let it not be pretended, that 
5+ there is no danger from the reasonings of sceptics, be- 
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cause they are far above the comprehension of vulgar 
« understandings. For those men will fondly adopt the 
% conclusion, wbo are incapable of apprehending aught 
« of the premises. The authority of great names among 
« the learned will ever be to them a sufficient foundation; 
« and if once our faith is subverted, is any so blind as to 
„imagine that religion will fall alone? Can her disgrace 
e fail to be accompanied by that of virtue and good man- 
„ ners? In such a general ruin who will be safe? Can 
« we be vain enough to imagine, that our laws and liber- 
<« ties, or any part of the constitution, will long survive? 
« 'The subject is too full of horror to expatiate on. I 
“leave it to the serious reflections of my hearers.” The 
importance of this quotation, which is the concluding pa- 
ragraph of this excellent discourse, will be an apology for 
its length. | 

It may be wondered, that we have not more discourses 
from this eloquent preacher. But it has already been 
mentioned, that he did not often write sermons. Those, 
however, which he did compose, were highly finished ; 
and the writer of this account has heard as many of these 
discourses as would make up a volume. They were 
_ chiefly occasional discourses, most of them being preached 
at the administration of the Lord's supper. It is hoped 
that they will yet be publiched.  _ 

The last work, which Dr. Campbell lived to publish, 
was his translation of the gospels, with preliminary dis- 
sertations and explanatory notes, in two quarto volumes. 
He once intended to have translated the whole New Tes- 
tament, and more lately resolved to translate the Acts of 
the Apostles, 80 as to complete the history of the publica- 
tion of the gospel; but he gave up all thoughts of both 
these attempts sometime before he died. What he has 
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done, however, is a most valuable work. His prelinr> 
nary dissertations are universally allowed to be some of 
the finest pieces of criticism, which modern times have 
produced. In them, without seeming to take notice of 
any controversies, he has, in fact, settled many of these 
teligious disputes ; and he has laid down the principles by 
which several other controverted articles may be cleared 
up and determined. His explanation of heresy and schism, 
which had never been so well explained before, is an evi- 
dence of great critical acumen joined to uncommon libe- 
rality of mind. It is to be regretted, however, that those 
dissertations were not published some considerable time 
before his translation. For the minds of men, even of 
learned men, would have been better prepared for judging 
of the latter, after they had read and maturely considered 
the former. The explanatory notes are allowed to be 
very valuable, and both tend to support his version, and 
throw light on many disputed passages. (Though many of 
these might be selected as specimens of the rest, we shall 
only refer the reader to a curious note on John v, 18; 
where he will find acute discernment, accurate criticism, 
and a happy vein of humour. The subject ce 
handled is Madan's Thelypthora.) | 
Ihe translation given by Dr. .Campbell is generally ad- 
1 85 to be a very good one: but its merit is not suffi- 
ciently understood. As the preliminary dissertations have 
tended to settle many disputes, so the translation has re- 
moved many difficulties, by the substitution of a single 
plain word, for an expression of doubtful or equivocal 
import. For example, the reign of God, instead of the 
kingdom of God in the common translation, is a correct 
version of the original greek expression, and prevents all 


mistakes which have arisen from mistranslating that ex- 
9 pression 
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pression which denotes both reign and kingdom. Thus 
also reform and reformation express the meaning of the 
greek original, as well as is done by the english transla- 
tions repent and repentance in our common version. 
These last words are of very doubtful import, many ordi- 
nary readers zupposing, that they chiefly denote sorrow or 
remorse for sin. But all this difficulty. vanishes, and a 
precise meaning, free of all ambiguity, even to an un- 
learned man, is conveyed by the word reformation. It 
deserves here to be particularly stated, that this version of 
Dr. Campbell's is perfectly impartial. Was there ever a 
translation, in which there appeared so little attachment 
to any system, party, or preconceived opinions? Did ever 
any translator show a greater desire to convey the mind of 
the Spirit, without adopting the language of any sect? 
And is it possible to know to what denomination of chris- 
titans he belonged by reading his Translation of the Gos- 
pels? 3 12 

It is not however to be denied, that many worthy and 
learned men have wished, that he had amended the 
old translation, rather than given one of his own entirely 
new. Here also it must be acknowledged, that our com- 
mon translation, both from its intrinsic value, and from 
our being accustomed to read it, has preoccupied our 
minds in some degree, and has acquired a veneration both 
from private christians and from well-informed divines. 
And it may also be observed, that this translation is very 
pure in point of expression and style, considering the 
period in which it was made, also that it has tended very 
much to preserve our language in that purity for nearly 
200 years, and by this means has kept it stationary, and 
rendered it more easy to foreigners to acquire the english 
tongue. But in order to know the value of Dr. Campbell's 
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translation, the writer of this account requests, that the 
reader would peruse a whole section, or a whole gospel, 
of that work, then read as much of the common transla- 
tion, and afterwards say, which of the two, on the whole, 
has the best effect on his mind. He is convinced, from 
his own experience, that the former would have the ad- 
vantage. Let the reader next, for this also has been done, 
read over, with attention, a considerable part of Dr. Camp- 
bell's translation, comparing every separate verse, or sen- 
tence, both with the original, and with the common ver- 
sion, and he will find throughout, in the apprehension of 
this writer, and of others, who have, in this manner, com- 
pared the whole, new and unnoticed truths, in so many 
minute particulars, that it is at least doubtful, whether these 
could have been expressed, with any reasonable degree of 
propriety, by only correcting the old translation. 

We ought not to omit mentioning, on this subject, 
that Dr. Campbell has been charged with using some un- 
couth, or at least uncommon, phrases in his translation; 
and that a list of these was drawn up by the authors of a 
literary review, which is deservedly held in great repute. 
But it must also be remarked, that Dr. Campbell paid very 
particular attention to precision of language in all his cri- 
ticisms, and that he w:shed to give the most faithful tran- 
slation that he possibly could give of the Holy Scriptures. 
He frequently told his particular friends, before the tran- 
slation was published, that he felt himself obliged to give 
that version which was most farzthful, though not the 
most elegant, And he also complained, (such was his 
nice discrimination between the impart of words) that he 
could not always find, in the English language, an expres- 
sion which exactly corresponded to the Greek original; 
atid said, that in this case he was obliged to approximate, 
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or come as near as possible, to the meaning of the word, or 
phrase, used by the inspired writer. It ought also to be 
considered, that Dr. Campbell wished, by this work, to 
call the attention of mankind to a new translation, rather 
than proposed to exhibit his own as a faultless version. 
Besides his sermons, divinity prelections, and different 
publications, there is yet one part of his public character as 
a clergyman, that deserves to be considered, viz. the ap- 
pearance he made when offering up public prayers. As 
there is no liturgy in the established church of Scotland, 
there is, in this respect, a wonderful diversity among the 
different Scotch preachers. It does not admit of a doubt, 
that in times of civil commotion, the clergy of that church 
possess great power, or may have very considerable influ- 
ence on the minds of the people, by having the public 
prayers expressed in such language as they themselves 
choose to adopt, when speaking as the mouths of their re- 
spective congregations. This was frequently, and some- 
times fatally, experienced during the civil wars in the last 
century. But even on ordinary occasions, a public speaker, 
who is a man of piety, finds, that independently of the 
duty of this part of worship, a good prayer has all the 
effect, which a great orator proposes to produce by the 
exordium, or introduction, of his discourse, reddere au- 
ditores benevolos, attentos, dociles; — to conciliate the 
good-will of his hearers, to raise their attention, and to 
make them willing to receive instruction. It is also true, 
that in the last age, some preachers used too much free- 
dom in their expressions, and that of late years a vile fus- 
tian, or language loaded with epithets, has been sometimes 
used in public prayers. But this pious and learned man 
always rose up with great modesty and humility, and 
offered up public prayers in that simple language, which is 
| b 4 charac- 
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characteristic of true devotion, avoiding all pompous ex- 
pressions, and al technical phrases, or words, which are 
used in religious controversy, (and which mark the sectary 
rather than become the christian, when speaking to his 
God) often warming the hearts of his hearers with the 
piety of his sentiments, but always expressing those senti- 
ments with the greatest simplicity, and humble, though 
elevated, devotion. 

As piety, when united to Wed always renders 
nne and genius most beneficial to mankind, it deserves 
here to be added, that this worthy man, when called upon 
to visit and to pray with persons in distress, seldom failed 
to soothe their minds by his tender sympathy, and by ex- 
pressions of pious resignation and warm devotion; espe- 
cially when any uncommon situation occasioned an appli- 
cation for his friendly assistance. He was not above listen- 
ing to the calls of humanity, when made by the poorest of 
his hearers. And not to mention many other cases, his 


_ prayers with a lady, whose husband had died suddenly, 


and under peculiarly afflicting circumstances, and with 
one of his colleagues, a very promising young man, who 
was dying of a fever, were examples of that sublime devo- 
tion, which geniws can offer up only when inspired by 


-piety—had a.very uncommon effect upon all who heard 


them—and did as much honour to his heart, as his other 


| learned works did credit to his understanding. 


It might be thought a great omission, if we neglected 
to state his conduct in the church courts of the Scotch esta- 
blishment; and it is with pleasure we observe, that though 
de did not live to write any lecture on this subject, to de- 
liver to his students, his own example was a continued and 
valuable prelection. In all great questions, he belonged 

O what is called the n. party in the church; and 
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generally supported the laws of the state with respect to 
patronage. Some of his speeches in the General Assembly 
displayed so much knowledge, discovered so much libe- 
rality, and were delivered with so much animation, that 
they will not soon be forgotten by any who heard them. 
Dr. Campbell, however, in private causes, and in some 
incidental public questions, did not always follow the 
leader of the moderate party. He was particularly scru- 
pulous in his-judgment upon the moral character of clergy- 
men, avoiding, on the one hand, to conceive a rash preju- 
dice against an unfortunate brother, and on the other hand, 
to screen an unworthy man from punishment, or even to 
stifle an enquiry into his conduct, where this was suspi- 
cious. He refused to be moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, or to allow his name to be mentioned with a view to 
his being elected to this dignity ; and as from his strictness 
of principle, and inflexible integrity, he would neither 
give up his own opinion, nor attempt to make any other 
person embrace that opinion, otherwise than by supporting 
it by strong arguments, he was often in the minority in 
the inferior church courts. But that circumstance gave 
him no uneasiness, as he uniformly acted from principle, 
and neither feared nor courted any person. Indeed, he 
had too much native candour, and too great elevation of 
mind, to be what the world calls a politician ; and really 
was not qualified, had he attempted it, to be the leader of 

a party. For he would not renounce his opinion, except 
upon conviction—he would not-ask a vote in a matter of 
right and wrong—and he would not make those conces- 
sions, which leaders of parties are, in some cases, obliged 
to make, in order to conciliate, or to preserve, the affec- 
tions of their partizans. Let, by the mere force of his ar- 
guments, he sometimes gave a turn to the sentiments of 
| the 
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the inferior courts, and prevented things, which he thought 
unproper, from being carried by a party. Here his influ- 
ence was that of character and abilities, without his assum- 
ing any Superiority, or desiring to bring other men over to 
his sentiments by any other means than the mere force of 
his rcasoning. Indeed, he was so able a master in argu- 
ment, that when he was once roused, and had entered 
keenly into the merits of a question, most men were afraid 
to enter the lists with him in a dispute. He always pos- 
sessed an independent mind, standing on his own ground, 
and never asking support from his friends. Vet, when he 
rose to speak, both members and spectators paid him the 
greatest respect and attention. At first, when he had not 
previously meditated on the subject, he seemed to wander 
from the question, while he was laying down his premises; 
but he soon corrected himself, or showed, that he had not 
lost sight of the article in dispute. And in matters of rea- 
soning, instead of conning over a prepared speech, and of 
Tetazling, in a public court, arguments which he had for- 
merly collected and arranged in private, an attentive hearer 
could observe the whole train of sentiment in his mind, 
and distinctly mark the succession of his ideas; and an im- 
partial man was insensibly carried along with him till con- 
wmced by his arguments. In no case did he appear to 
more advantage, than when answering the prepared speech 
of another man. He saw at once into the fallacy of an 
argument ; and was not more remarkable for proceeding 
slowly and cautiously while reasoning himself, than for 
exposing quickly and smartly the false argumentation of 
other men. His perspicacity here was wonderful; and it 
distinguished him from the other members of court, indeed 
from mankind in general, more than either his great ge- 
nius, or extensive reading, could have done. Genius is 
rare, 
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rare, erudition not very common; but perspicacity, or the 
union of quickness of perception with deep penetration, 
is a talent which is still more rarely found in any person; 
and, especially when joined to such integrity, is far more 
valuable than either genius or learning. 

His opinions and character in private life come now to 
be considered. 

In all opinions concerning revealed religion, he was a 
most sincere christian, who, by extensive reading in gene- 
ral, and by a careful perusal of the holy scriptures in parti- 
cular, had confirmed his own faith in the christian revela- 
tion. But this conviction, on the mind of Dr. Campbell, 
was widely different from the mere prejudices of educa- 
tion in fayour of christianity, entertained by a man who 
has never examined its evidences. It was almost as much 
different from the shallow reasoning of a Rousseau, and 
the ill applied wit of a Voltaire, (neither of whom were 
capable of thinking deeply, or arguing closely) and from 
the prejudices against christianity, which are entertained 
by those modern free-thinkers, who neither possess the 
sensibility of rhe former, nor the wit of the latter. In Bri- 
tain, if revelation cannot boast of a Hume, she can glory 
in a Campbell, as an able champion, as well as a firm be- 
liever. 

In giving a more particular account of the opinions of 
this learned divine, it is proper to make a few distinctions, 
or selections. He highly disapproved of the modern soci- 
nians, or rationalists, as they call themselves, who attempt 
to explain away the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. On 
the other hand, though satisfied, in his own mind, of the 
truth of the essential doctrines of christianity, he also dis- 
approved of certain abstruse questions concerning the 
trinity, che nature of Christ's satisfaction, and such like 

contro- 
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controversies. He considered the proposing of these ques- 
tions as arguing great presumption, and the contending 
about them, and the defining them very particularly, as 
always improper, and sometimes perhaps even impious. 
He was by no means fond of controversial divinity, though 
an able disputant. His own zeal was as much kindled by 
making any striking observation on the character of 
Christ, by discovering any beauty in the inspired writings, 
which had not been formerly noticed, or by throwing any: 
new light on a precept of che gospel, as the mind of a 
zealot could be pleased with a new argument in favour of 
any article of controversy, or of a sectary on getting a 
new convert added to his party. He was uncommonly 
liberal to those who differed from him in religious. opi- 
nions ; so liberal, indeed, that he did not approve of con- 
sidering some modern writers as infidels, who profess to 
de christians, though they have written rather freely on 
certain articles. He thought that this was doing too 
much honour to infidelity, and driving such persons, who, 
with great abilities, might have keen resentments, to throw 
off all regard to revelation. In his own conduct, or in- 
tercourse, with men who entertamed notions of religion, 
which he considered as erroneous, he would neither offi- 
ciously offer to make any converts, nor proudly refuse to 
rcason with any one, who was desirous of information, and 
open to conviction. He proceeded, with great caution, 
in forming his own opinion upon any subject; and, with- 
out suspecting the veracity, or good sense, of others, took 
nothing upon trust; but even in matters of science, wished 
to consider every thing himself. He was extremely cans 
did as a judge of sermons; and was very shy in giving bis 
opinion of a preacher, except in a private conversation 


with 
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with the person himself, where his remarks were free, yet 
made with great delicacy. 

During a considerable part of his life, and before he was 
chosen professor of divinity, he was less studious than he 
had been in his early years: but upon his election to the 
divinity chair, he studied with close application. Few 
men husbanded time more, or allowed themselves less re- 
laxation. Intervals, between public meetings, or hours of 
business, which are commonly given to recreation, he ge- 
nerally employed in study. He usually rose by five in 
the morning, and was engaged in study, in one shape or 
other, till twelve at night, excepting when called to meals, 
interrupted by company, or engaged in other duties. He 
wrote incomparably more after his appointment to the 
professorship, at the age of fifty-two, than he had done in 
all the preceding part of his life. And when nearly seventy 
years old, by the help of a grammar, and a dictionary, he 
Studied, with success, the German language, in order that 
he might be able to read Luther's version of the New 
Jestament. He divided his time; part of the day being 
spent in reading, or collating, and the other part being 
spent in writing. It was very fortunate for the students 
of divinity, and certainly very beneficial to the interests of 
Sacred literature, and to the reputation of Dr. Campbell, 
that he was elected to the office of professor of divinity. 
For his intellectual faculties were greater than his active 
powers; and he required a little spur to make him exert 


his abilities; but When he was properly called to action, 


by a sense of duty, or of character, no man could bestow 
more intense application, or act with greater assiduity or 
perseverance. Vet it was a singular feature in his cha- 


racter, that he was not in the least uneasy, when he was 
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sulldenly interrupted in the course of his studies. He 
would, with the greatest good humour, pass from the col- 
lating of ancient versions to the company of a few young 
people, not oaly without seeming to be discomposed, but 
with that hilarity of countenance, and pleasantness of man- 
ners, which rendered him always an acceptable compa- . 
nion to such a society. Under this article, it may also be 
noted, that he kept a meteorological account of tune, for 
philosophical purposes, and as was supposed by some, in 
order to excite and keep up an attentive state of mind. 

In conversation, his wit often appeared to great advan- 
tage; but it was mixed with so much pleasantry and good 
humour, that no person could be displeaged, even when he 
was the subject of this delicate raillery ; and though ex- 
tremely well bred, he was apt to laugh very freely, when 
any ludicrous story was told, or any ridiculous thing hap- 
pened in company. From his being inuch absorbed in 
reflection, he was sometimes a little absent; but in gene- 
ral he was very attentive to his guests, was an agreeable 
companion to those whom he visited; was very fond of 
conversing with young people ; and he could, from the 
sweetness of his temper, and condescending manners, 
render himself agreeable even to young children. He had 
a particular talent in conveying important instructions in 
an easy natural way, without the appearance of instruct- 
ing, and when he seemed enly to have in view the amuse- 
ment of his hearers. Even a common sentiment was 
often brought out by him in such a manner as could not 
fail to give pleasure to a man of discernment ; for what 
he said was not the offspring of memory, but of invention. 
Men of detail and anecdote might sometimes shine more 
in conversation: he spoke with naiveté, and sometimes 

with 
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with hesitation ; but his hearers were often agreeably sur- 
prised at the happy manner in which he related a common 
incident. | | 

In matters of mere opinion, he generally expressed him- 
self in mild language to those who differed from him in 
sentiment. Vet when any person behaved himself very 
rudely in company, he had a singular art of saying the 
strongest things, and of conveying the severest reproofs, 
in very genteel expressions. 

In general, he was a man of a mild disposition, and even 


temper, and was not much subject to passion; but when 


once he was roused, he became warm and animated in a 
very high degree : yet an acknowledgment of an offence 


was always followed by his ready and complete forgive- 


ness. A mere difference in opinion did not inspire him 
with the least personal animosity, even in the most ani- 
mated debate. But when any insinuations were thrown 
out against his veracity, or candour, he defended himself 


in such a way, as that no man, who had once attacked 


him, would choose to do so on another occasion. 

— The most prominent feature, in his moral character, was 
his love of truth. No man was ever more strict in speak- 
ing truth ; and the least deviation from it was accompanied 
with the strongest marks of his disapprobation. It was 
by paying this strict regard to truth and principle, that he 
Strengthened the powers of his understanding, while he 
preserved his virtue uncorrupted. For though a regard 
to truth caunot create or produce genius, yet it wonderfully 
corroborates the powers of the understanding. The man 
who perverts his reason, or bends it to support a falsehood, 
even if he have genius and abilities, becomes only a so- 
phist; and though he may sometimes impose upon others, 
alway s lands in self-deception, But a man of equal genius 
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and talents, who employs all the powers' of his under- 
standing only in searching after or defending truth, braces 
the faculties of his mind, as well as preserves his virtue. 
In this case, whether the reason, even of a man of genius, 
shall resemble an oak, or an osier, depends on always ad- 
| hering to truth, and never bending, to power, or acting 
contrary to conviction. Ihe man, who would be quali- 
fied for answering such a writer as Mr. Hume, must 
have that love of truth, which was possessed by Dr. 
Campbell. 

In private life, he was a most affectionate husband, a 
a steady friend to those few whom. he honoured with his 
friendship. He had none of those peculiarities by which 
learned men either are, or affect to be, distinguished from 
others. He lived for many years on an intimate footing 
with a few select friends, who, before his election to the 
professorship, shared much of his society. He had very 
few, if any, enemies; for he took no concern in borough 
politics, or in private quarrels. Yet, in the management 
of the different public and charitable institutions in the 
city of Aberdeen, to a share in the direction of which he 
was called by his offices, it was by all persons admitted, 
that he acted an attentive, conscientious, and manly part, 
becoming an intelligent and independent mind. 

He was of a very delicate constitution, and was subject 
to violent periodical colics, though very remarkable fer 
his temperance. Having once discovered, that abstinence 
from food, for a day or more, was the best remedy for 
these complaints, he would never take any medicine, till 
he was seized with that illness, which he had about five 
years before his death. Vet, in consequence of these pe- 
Tiodical complaints, and this singular regimen, he kept 
free of all other diseases. In this situation, it was not to 

* be 
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be wondered, that he had rather a mean opinion of the 
medical art ; but this candid man, who was always open 
to conviction, not only called in, the aid of physicians, 
when he was seized with that illness, but having ence re- 
ceived benefit from them, he ever after placed the most 
implicit confidence in one of these gentlemen, and even 
consulted him when he had the slightest complaint. 
His stature was below the middle size; and he stooped 
much in his old age. But he had a fine open countenance, 
a significant index of his candid mind; very regular fea- 
tures, which were marked with lines of thought ; and a 
most piercing eye, which indicated his uncommon natural 
perspicacity. Lavater, if the principles of his art be well 
founded, would have pronounced him a man of great can- 
dour, correct observation, and deep penetration, But to 
return from these sketches to his history. | 
When he was seized with the severe illness above-men- 
tioned, Mrs. Campbell attended him with such assiduity, 
as much injured her own constitution. His life was de- 
spaired of, but he was perfectly resigned; and indeed rather 
surprised at his recovery. He said to the writer of this 
account, when he began to recover a little, © I thought 
that I was going on my long journey since Isa you 
last; and indeed I must soon expect to do so, for I ami 
no in my 7 20 year, and K feel that the powers of my 
* nature are fast giving way.” = 

It may be proper to. relate, in this place, a 3 
conversation on the subject of revealed religion, which 
this sincere christian, and learned divine, had with a friend, 
at a time when he believed that he was dying. It is the 
more necessary to insert this conversation, as the disease, 
of which he died, deprived him from the first of all power 
of speech. The writer of this account shall relate this in 
VOL, I. e the 
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the words of the Reverend Dr. David Cruden, who had 
been Dr. Campbell's :co-presbyter for 22 years, and on a 
very intimate Wann with him ee a considerable 
of that time. 
« Aberdeen, Sunday evening, January 23, 1791. Visit- 
„ ing Dr. Campbell, on being informed of his sickness, 1 
found him very ill, and thinking that his disorder would 
„bring on death. Taking my hand, he complained of 
* pain over his whole body; thought, that as there was 
« not the least hope of his recovery to be actively useful, 
« jt would be good for him to depart; and indeed, in his 
present state, he wiſhed to be dismissed. With respect 
to another word, in a short quick manner, proceeding 
from modesty, he said, he had hope, good hope. Upon 
« his mentioning, chat he was apprehensive he might be- 
* come impatient, und unable to sustain his trouble, if it 
should be prolonged—he was put in mind, that he had 
** often recommended it to others to fear, and to distrust 
% themselves, as he safest part for frail mortals ; that 
„God would surely regard a creature paying respect to 
* him by such conduct; and that he who had helped him 
*« hitherto, and stistained him through life, in which he 
**. had seen many trying scenes, would help him still, and 
* not leave him at the last. He acknowledged the just- 
v« ness of these sentiments, and seemed to feel their influ- 
« ence. It was suggested to him, that formerly there had 
been appointed to him an active part, which he had long, 
& 5 with assiduity, fulfilled; but that he now was called 
to go through a passive part, which might equally glo- 
«4 Wes, God, The beneficial purposes to his fellow-men, 
«which his labours had served, were mentioned as afford- 
«ing a pleasing reflection. He was sensible of this, ac 
66 a td the .goodness of God, who Fam 
| « hum 
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bs him to diffuse some divine truth, He said, he had dif- 
fered, in several points, from many ; but he could say, 
« he had differed from u conviction in his own mind 
« por evidence. He renounced all meritorious sense of 
nis enquiries, or exertions, and said, any talents that 
he had for investigating truth came from the source of 
«© wisdom and light. He asked me to pray with him, 
« quitting my hand, which he had sometimes pressed 
from sensibility while he spake. After prayer, he again 
* took my hand, and pressed it with more force, saying, 
« God has been pleased to grove me some understanding 
* of has promises in the gospel his son Jesus Christ. 
« These I have communicated to others in my life. 
« now, entertam the faith and hope of them ; and this 
« may be considered as the testimony of a dying man. 
“This he spoke with a higher elevation of voice, and in 
« a very feeling manner, insomuch, that from the ardour 
of his mind exciting him to speak more strongly than 
« what his teeble frame could bear, and from the exertion 
4 on the occasion, it was wished by silence to lead * - 
„ to finish the conversation.“ 

The importance of this conference will justify the 
writer of this account for giving it at full length. Ihe 
friends of religion will read this testimony with pleasure; 
and even some freethinkers, who are not yet hardened in 
infidelity, may derive some advantage from the solemn de- 
claration, made under the immediate prospect of death, 
by a christian divine, whose deep erudition, and strong 
powers of reason, the boldest infidel will not * to 
call in question. 

Dr. Campbell, however, contrary to his own expecta- 
tion, and to the opinion of his friends, got the better of 
this severe illness; and, though with unpaired strength, 

c 2 resumed 
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resumed his former occupations and studies. But he soon 
met with a very great affliction.— 

This was the death of Mrs. Campbell; and was a heavy 
stroke to her husband. In her he lost all that he could lose 
in one person. | 

After her death, he avoided all public business, and 
-ceased to attend the meetings of the church courts. Yet 
he still preached occasionally, though he had an assistant; 
and one of the most eloquent sermons that he ever deli- 
vered, was preached by him, on the Sunday evening, after 
administering the sacrament, the first time that he had ap- 
peared in the pulpit since the death of Mrs. Campbell. 
This great and good man, who had so much command of 
his passions, and talked very easily of his own death, was 
deeply shaken with the death of his beloved consort. His 
distress was evident to all his hearers ; and who would not 
have felt for Dr. Campbell in such a situation? 

He, from this time, employed himself in correcting those 
-parts of his works which he had already published, and in 
-preparing for the press those prelections on church-history, 
which are now given to the world. But he felt the powers 
of his nature were much weakened, though he enjoyed a 
tolerably good state of health, and was still as usual em- 
ployed in study. 

It is proper to state, in this place, that he gave a remark- 
able proof of his disinterestedness some years before he 
died. This was his offer, unsolicited by any person, to 
resign the office of professor of divinity, provided any one 
of three gentlemen, whom he named, and to whom he 
applied for their consent, were chosen to succeed him. 
The offer was not accepted of by the patrons of the pro- 
fessorship ; therefore, he continued to hold the office, lest 

an improper person should, in his life-time, be chosen as 
W 5 his 
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his successor. But afterwards, application was made to 
him, and also to the town- council of Aberdeen, (the pa- 
trons of the professorship) in favour of Dr. William Lau- 
rence Brown, late minister of the English church, and 
professor of moral philosophy, of the law of nature, and 
of ecclesiastical history, in the university of Utrecht. This 
gentleman had been driven from these offices by the French 
invasion of Holland, on account of his attachment to the 
House of Orange, and his native country; and because, 
by some of his writings *, he had opposed the progress of 
French principles, and maintained the cause of religion. 
Dr. Campbell, knowing his character, and being certified 
of these circumstances, instantly resigned the offices of 
professor of divinity, and minister of Gray Friars church, 
which were worth 160l. a year. On the 11th of June, 
1795, he wrote the following letter of resignation to the 
Moderator of the Presbytery of Aberdeen, which that 
reverend court heard read, with the strongest marks of 
sensibility in- every person who was present, and which 
they appointed to be inserted in their records, as an evi- 
dence of their respect for Dr. Campbell. 


Aberdeen, June 11, 1795. 
“Reverend and dear Sir, ; 


«© I HEREBY intimate to you, and to the Reverend 
< Presbytery of Aberdeen, that I henceforth resign my 
charge of Professor of Divinity in Marischal College, 
and Minister of Gray Friars church, into the hands of 
the Presbytery, whom I entreat to declare me released 


* The writings of Dr. Brown particularly obnoxious to the French, 
and their partisans, were an Essay on the Folly of Scepticism, another 
on the natural Equality of Man, and a Sermon on the Signs of the 
Times, | : 
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e in future from these functions, and the pastoral relation 
implied in them loosed. 

The causes of my making this resignation are the 
te following: 

6e Ist, I am sensible of such a decline, both in body and 
« in mind, as unfits me, in a considerable degree, for the 
&« discharge of the duties incumbent, in a way which 
“ either would be satisfactory to myself, or (as I much 
« fear) profitable to those for whom my services are 
te chiefly intended. h 

« 2dly, It is my firm opinion, that when a man is con- 
« $cious that he is no longer able to perform properly the 
* duties of an office, and 1s providentially in a situation 
of living independently of its emalumegts, it is an indis- 
*© pensible duty to resign, that a fit person may be timely 
found to supply the place, for the sake of the commu- 
« nity at large, that the public may not suffer, compared 
* with which, the accommodation of the incumbent is, 
* and ought always to be, regarded as but a secondary 
* consideration at the most. This I do more readily in 
* the present case, as the patron will have no difficulty in 
e supplying the charge, about to be vacated, in such time, 
{*_ 2s that the divinity-school shall suffer nothing. There 
is no ann *, and consequently, no claim for vacant sti- 
$* pend, to occasion a * after 3 * as after a 
6 decease. | 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood by any to mean, 
by this deed, a resignation of the character of a minister 
&* of the gospel, and.servant of Christ. In this character 
"6.1 glory, so far am 1 from intending to resign it but with 


The ann, or annate, is the half year's OT payable after a mi⸗ 
ixter's or profegsor's death, 
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« my breath; nor do I mean to retain it only as a title. 
« For if, by the blessing of God, I should yet be able to 
« do any real service, either in defence, or in illustration, 
<« of the christian cause, I shall think it my honour, as 
% well as my duty, and the highest gratification of which 
Jam capable, to be so employed. It is only from the 
« particular relation to the people of Aberdeen, as pastor, 
« and the theological students of Marischal College, as 
<« teacher, that it is my desire to be loosed. And let me 
add, this proceeds not from dislike to the particular ser- 
« vice of either, (for I have had much enjoyment in both, 
e and have the most ardent wishes for the welfare of 
© both) but from a conviction of unfitness, owing to age, 
„ and growing infirmities, and from a fervent desire and 
« hope, that in regard to both, the place shall soon be 
better supplied. 
Il beg leave to offer my best respects to my brethren 
* of the presbytery, and most thankful acknowledgments 
« for all the marks of attention, with which, in their pyb- 
< lic capacity as a community, or any of the members in- 
„ dividually, have been pleased to honour me. May 
„power, accompanied with divine favour, ever attend 
them, and may they enjoy much of that greatest of all 
« pleasures to a. faithful pastor, to perceive, by the fruits 
produced in their people, that their labours have not 
c been in vain in the Lord. | 
I very sincerely am, 
Reverend and dear Sir, 
6 Your affectionate brother in the Lord, 
| „% And most humble servant, 


GBO OE CAMPBELL.” 
Moderator of the Presbytery 


« .of Aberdeen.” "5 my 
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The value of this letter is such, that the writer of this 
account would have been highly culpable, if he had ne- 
glected to insert it at full length. It gives a clear and 


full view of that illustrious man, hen taking farewell of 


his brethren, though it was not written with any view of 
being publisRed. The presbytery accepted of his resigna- 
tion, and sent a deputation of their members, to ask that 
he would, though free from his relation to them, come 
when he was able to attend their meetings, and favour 
them with his opinion and advice. 


In this manner Dr. Campbell resigned his professorship 


of divinity ; gnd instead of being uneasy at seeing his suc- 


cessor, as is too common with old men, he heard him 
preach his admission sermon, contracted a stronger inti- 
macy with him, during the winter which preceded his 
death, than could naturally have been expected from $0 
short an acquaintance, and was frequently heard to say, 
that he felt much pleasure in Dr. Brown's appointment. 
Soon aſter his resignation of the professorship, govern- 
ment, desirous of testifying, in a public manner, the high 


respect so justly entertained for his abilities and services, 


offered him, on condition of resigning the principalslrip of 
Marischal College, a pension of 300l. a year. Dr. Camp- 
bell, who did not desire a pension as a matter of emolu- 
ment, accepted this mark of his Majesty's munificence, as 
a testimony of public respect, and was succeeded in the 
office of principal also by Dr. Brown. 

He enjoyed this pension only a few months: yet he 
continued writing till within a week of his death. He 
talked both of that event, and of the resignation of his 
offices, with great equanimity, and sometimes with good- 
humour. He said once to the writer of this account, 
„Was unwilling, at first, to resign the office of princi- 

| | « pal, 
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66 pal, as I could make a shift to discharge all its duties. 
But I have done it now; and as I must soon resign ali 
« my offices, it was as well to do it voluntarily.” -So 
easily did this good man speak of his approaching dissolu- 
tion. N N 8 bh | 
This event was now at no great distance: for on the 
31st of March, 1796, he was discovered to be very uneasy, 
when sitting with his friends in the afternoon. In a few 
hours he recovered, and was next day at his desk as usual, 
though he complained, that he could not write easily, and 
that his hand-writing, which was very distinct formerly, 
had then become scarcely legible. Next morning, he was 
Seized with a stroke of palsy, which deprived him of 
the power of speech, and under which he languished till 
he died. Excepting frequent attempts to speak, he showed 
no other marks of sensibility. But he had long accus- 
tomed himself to prepare for death. He had, in his for- 
mer illness, given the festimion of a dying man in favour 
of religion ; and therefore, it was no injury, but a blessing 
to him, that he did not feel the last pangs of RE 
nature *, | 
Thus lived, wrote, , and died, Dr. George Campbell. 

His character may be thus summed up in a few sentences. 
His imagination was lively and fertile—his understanding 

equally acute and vigorous - and his erudition was at once 
very deep and wonderfully diversified. His piety was un- 
feigned—his morals unimpeached—his temper chearful— 


* A sermon, on occasion of his death, was preached by Dr. Brown, 
on the 17th day of April, and published at the desire of the professors 
of Marischal College, and several others of the most respectable 
bearers, It contains a sketch of Dr. Campbell's character, as a pub- 
lic teacher, as the head of a public Seminary of learning, and as a * 
pate christian. 
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and his manners gentle and unassuming. His love of 
truth was even more remarkable than the uncommon suc- 
cess with which he sought after it. Where intuitive fa- 
cultics could be of service to any man, he saw at dnce if 
he saw at all. But his deep perspicacity was not satisfied 
with a superficial view of any thing: his piercing eye 
darted to the bottom of every subject, to which discern- 
ment could be applied. Where study and reflection were 
necessary, he could bestow as much time on patient think- 
ing, as if he had been possessed of no genius at all, and had 
acquired only a small share of erudition. And when once 
he began to examine any subject, he was never satisfied 
till he had viewed it in every light in which it could be seen. 
He always sought for truth in the love of truth—but he 
could not bear to be suspected of deviating from it; for 
he neither courted those who might support, nor feared 
those who did oppose him. The tone of his mind was 
high, and he would not let it down from the elevation of 
truth and of virtue. Whether engaged in conversation, 
or employed in study, he could pass easily from the light- 
est subject to the most serious one. And the reach of his 
mind was so great, as to comprehend a great variety of 
Subjects. He could explore the causes of that pleasure, 
which arises in the mind, from dramatic entertainments, 
and lay down the rules of scripture criticism. He could 
illustrate the whole theory of evidence, or detect the false 
reasonings of Mr. Hume. He could explain the spirit of 
the gospel, marking the extremes of superstition and en- 
thusiasm; and both as a philosopher, and a divine, declare 
the e. extent, and unportance, of the duty of allegi- 
ance. While he zealously contended for the faith, he 
cold warn the christian against imbibing a persecuting 
gout; and yet show the influence of religion upon civil 
| society, 
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society, warning his countrymen against infidelity, before 
they had seen its dreadful effects. He could, with manly 
eloquence, describe the success of the fishermen of Gali- 
lee, while preaching the doctrine of the cross to prejudiced 
Jews, learned Greeks, and ambitious Romans ;—and at 
the same time, with well applied erudition, he could deli- 
neate the characters of the pretended successors of the 
apostles, and trace the progress of the hierarchy through 
all the dark and middle ages, until the reformation of re- 
ligion. As the principal of a college, a professor of divi- 
nity, or a minister of the gospel—as a true patriot, a good 
man, and a sincere christian—2uando ullum invenies 
parem? | 

Reader! Dost thou feel an united sentiment of pleasure, 
and of virtuous emulation, excited in thy soul by this im- 
perfect account? Lay the foundations of knowledge deep 
in thy mind, and call forth into action all the powers which 
God has given thee. If thou hast not that perspicacity 
which was the distinguishing feature of this great man's 
intellectual character, thou mayst possess, in an equal de- 
gree, that love of truth, which was the discriminating 
trait of his moral character. And the love of truth shall 
brace all the powers of thy mind, while thy piety shall 
add much. to thy genius, and thy patience shall assist thee 
in acquiring erudition. If thou art not placed in an ele- 
vated station, thou still canst be conscientious in discharg- 
ing the duties of thine office. If thy name is not recorded 
in the annals of fame, it shall be written in the book of 
life. If thou shalt catch the mantle of this good man, who 
is taken from thee, thou shalt obtain, at least, some por- 
tion of his spirit; — and if thou dost imitate his virtues, thou 
chalt meet with him 1 in the kingdom of God. 


Manze of Keith-Hall, GkoROE SkENI KEITH, 
Nov. 28, 1799. 
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In this paper, all that is aimed at is to give the outlines 
of his plan; to throw into a sentence of enumeration, 
where this can conveniently be done, every separate 
branch of it, to select a few of the most striking particu- 
lars, and to insert, in notes below, those articles which 
could not properly be included in the text, and which, 
from their great importance, ought to be given as nearly 
as possible in the words of Dr. Campbell. 

He divided the study of theology into two a 


all that was necessary to be understood by a young man 
in point of knowledge ; by the practice all that was ne- 
cessar either for a minister of a parish or a student of 
divinity, to enable him to make a.proper application of 
that: knowledge, so as to render it most beneficial ta 
others and most satisfactory to his own mind. 
Under che first head, or theory, he included sacred or 
church history, sacred criticism, and polemic divinity, 
Under the second head, or practice, he included pulpit elo- 
quence, propriety of character in private life, or teaching 
by example, and propriety of character in public life, or 
2 proper discharge of public duties, viz: catechising, 
preaching, public worship, and administering the sacra- 
ments; as also a faithful discharge of a minister's duty, as 
a member of the church courts of the scotch establish- 
ment. 8 „ 
He declared, as to the manner of executing this plan, 
chat che time, to which he had limited himself, would not 
allow 
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allow him to be tedious, or very minute, in treating all 
those different subjects. 

On the first branch of the a viz. sacred or church 
history, he delivered those prelections, which he after- 
wards prepared for the press, and to which this account of 
his life is prefixed. Those lectures being written over 
several times, and composed with very great attention, 
were considered by the students as the most finished part 
of the whole course, and being very entertaining as well 
as instructive, were particularly distinguished by those who 
heard them delivered. They were much pleased with his 
liberality in acknowledging, that the disputes about church 
government were not in the least connected with the 
essentials of religion; that, in his opinion, no existing 
form of church polity exactly corresponds with that of the 
primitive church, and that perhaps none was proper for 
all ages and nations; yet they were much instructed by 
his well digested learning, and highly entertained with 
the rise and progress of episcopacy, and even of the hier- 
archy, from the time that the terms presbyter and b:shop 
were applied to the same person, (the one as a fille of 
respect, and the other as the name of an office) till the 
hierarchy was completely established under the roman 
pontiff. A study which had formerly been accounted 
very dry, and had been carried on with violent animosity, 
under Dr. Campbell's hands became both entertaining and 
interestiag, yet could give no offence to any, but to those 
who maintained the jus divinum of bishops, and their 
hereditary succession from the apostles. But these prelec- 
tions on church-history will speak for themselves. It 
would be indelicate in the writer of this account to give 
any critique on a performance, to which this paper is pre- 
txed, and on which every reader must be left to judge for 

himself. 
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himself. He shall only remark that, in a conversation 
which he had with Dr. Campbell, a few weeks before his 
death, he heard that candid man say, that he would still 
make some corrections in this work, if his life were 
prolonged. These, however, were not of such a nature 
as to affect either the general merit, or the design and 
scope of the performance. 

On the second branch of the theory, viz. scripture cri- 
ticism, Dr. Campbell observed that detached views of 
particular articles could not be equal to the harmony, con- 
nection, and mutual dependence of the several parts of a 
great whole. He remarked that scripture criticism was 
a subject on which volumes had been written, and com- 


mentators multiplied to no good purpose; that it would be 


of little consequence to lead the students through the la- 


byrinchs of commentators, whose glosses tended rather to 


darken and perplex than to illustrate and explain, and that 
it would be endless, or insupportably tedious, to mention 
all the various readings and disputed passages of holy writ. 
But, he added, that, instead of a tedious and uninteresting 
discussion of many separate and minute particulars, he 
should lay down general rules or canons of scripture cri- 
ticism, by which the students themselves might be critics, 
without depending upon any commentator. Then he 
laid down and illustrated those canons of scripture criti- 
cism, which have been already mentioned, as published 


along wich the Translation of the Gospels. He had done 


a similar thing with regard to verbal criticism in his Philo- 


sophy of Rhetoric ; for his comprehensive mind saw things 


in the different relations which they bore to one another, 


where many persons could only have viewed them sepa- 
rate, not discerning any connection between them. 


Under 
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Under the third branch of the theory, viz. polemic di- 
vinity, Dr. Campbell, though a most acute metaphysician, 
able reasoner, and judicious critic, who was perfectly master 
of all the controversies, did not hold polemic divinity in 
very high esteem; but professed that he wished to make 
the students useful ministers of the gospel, rather than 
learned and ingenious disputants. He remarked, how- 
ever, that this study was by no means to be neglected; but 
that the time, to which he had limited himself, would 
only permit him to give some directions as to the ends or 
objects, which the student should pursue, and the books 
which he should read. He prefaced these directions with 
remarking, that every divine should make himself master 
of the controversy with the deists, that he might be able 
to defend the christian revelation against all free-thinkers, 
who are the adyocates only of natural religion; and that 
he should be thoroughly acquainted with all the different 
articles, which are disputed between the roman-catholics 
and protestants. The general directions in regard to po- 
lemic divinity may be summed up in the following sen- 

tences, which are purposely expressed in the most simple 
and concise language; that they may be soon read, and 
easily remembered. Begin with studying the scriptures in 
the original languages; attend carefully to the distinction, 
that should always be made, between classical or pure 
greek, and the greek of the Septuagint and Testament, 
where the words, taken separately, are pure greek, but 
where the idiom of the language, and even the acceptation 
of many of the words, is derived from the hebrew, the 
chaldaic, or the syriac. Be acquainted with the civil 
history, the manners and customs of ancient times and 
nations, especially with that of the Jews, where the. 


"NS of Josephus will often be useful. But whatever 
| books 


rr 
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books you read occasionally, read the scriptures fre- 
quently. Mark the different passages which you do not 
understand; read them with patience, not being too 
anxious to understand every thing at the first reading 
over. But persevere and read the scriptures in the original, 
a second and a third time; and, without consulting any 
commentator, those difficult passages will always become 
fewer as your knowledge increases. Read the scriptures 
also with modesty, neither being too full of yourself, nor 
supposing that human reason can always comprehend di- 
vine mysteries: and read them always with fervent prayer 
to God, the source of wisdom and light, that he would 
assist and direct you in your researches after truth. Do 
not complain that you want books, when you have the 
scriptures themselves in the original languages. If you 
have a Hebrew Bible, a septuagint and a Greek New Tes- 
tament, you have the most necessary, and the most use- 


ful, of all books to a christian divine. Read carefully all 
the versions which are given of disputed passages; make 
1 much 


TF be following observations are of such importance, that they are 
given nearly in his own words: 

„Translation is both the simplest and most important species of 
© explanation. One considerable advantage of reading versions in 
« difſerent languages, is this; Thereare many words which, because they 
& are familiar to us, we think we understand perfectly: but it is the 
« yery circumstance of their familiarity, that prevents our discovering 
* that we do not understand them. By being acquainted with ver- 
66 sions, the terms of which are not so familiar to us, we shall some- 
times be led to discover, almost instantly, the genuine sentiment of 
te the sacted writer. Regnum Dei, emendatio vitæ, sana doctrina, to 
« an attentive reader, suggest something different from what is con- 
* veyed in our version, and give us a more precise idea than the 


« words, kingdom of Cod, repentance, and ound doctrine, im Pos to 
« the English reader. | 


66 If 
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much use of versions, and compare them all carefully with 
the original. Read the vulgate, though a translation au- 
thorized by the Romish church, as well as the versions of 
individuals, such as Castalio, Beza, Junius, and Tremel- 
lius; and also Houbigant, if you have access to his tran- 
slation. Vou cannot be hurt by reading versions, and 
comparing them with the original. But put no confidence 
in commentators. Consult them sparingly, never use 
them till the last, and then use them only as dictionaries. 
In this view, however, read commentators of all parties; 


and judge of them more from their freedom of thought, 
abilities, and erudition, than from considering to . what 
party they belong. In comparing the different kinds of 
commentators with one another, remember, that para- 
phrasts are the worst, because they undertake too much, 


© 1* the young divine study on the common plan, and begin with 
consulting a commentator, (and if he mean to be impartial he must 
consult several) he is laid under a necessity of being unsettled in 
* his opinions, from the different expositions given. For he has no 
* fund of his own in the knowledge of the language, style, and man- 
* ner, of the sacred books, whereby he may be assisted in forming a 
judgment between the jarring comments of different expositors; 
and when the young student is possessed of a natural good taste and 
« quickness of discernment, it were a pity not to put him into that 
„track, which might qualify him, in time, for being an expositor to 
himself, and not leave him in the power of the first he happens to 
© meet with; or at least, of that commentator, who has the knack of 
© $etting off his opinions in the most plausible manner. To prescribe 
© to the young student, as some do, to read the scriptures regularly 
* along with some approved commentary, is, in my opinion, a more 
< eft:ctual method of making him the disciple of the commentator, 
* than the disciple of Christ. The ground is in this way pre-occu- 
© picd—his head is stuffed with the criticisms of others. —All that is 
© required of him is memory—there is little room for judgment or 
reflection.“ 
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br promise most; while scholiasts are the best, because 
they undertake and promise least. Be on your guard 
against too much ingenuity in commentators: for genius, 
in this case, has often led them astray, where humble 
piety; and plain common sense, would have kept them in 
the right path. Beware particularly of any attachment to 
a pre- conceived system; and do not think, that you will be 
safe, if you use what you call an approved commentator. 
(It is a pity, though there were less danger of being mis- 
led, that a young man of taste, learning, and genius, 


should be chained to the opinions, or kept in the tram- 


mels, of a commentator.) See always with your own 


eyes, and not through the spectacles of glossarists, com- 


mentators, or paraphrasts. Remember that your errors 
will be much more pardonable, when you use your own 
eyes, and when you come short of the truth, after making 
the best use of your own reason, than when ye are led 
implicitly by passion, or by prejudice. | Let your religious 
system be the last thing that ye make; or where ye have 
made one in early life, be still correcting it, as you acquire 
more knowledge not contending for the opinions of 
men, but enquiring after the mind of the spirit. 

He concluded this branch of his subject with declaring, 
that he exhorted the students to do what he had practiced 
himself; and in a very happy illustration, which made a 
Strong impression on the mind of the writer of this account, 
and which is subjoined in a large note, that deserves to be 
carefully perused *, he compared the two methods of using 

| com- 


®* « The study of language and history does not indeed present us 
& with an exposition of particular passages of scripture, (it is for that 
* reason quite above the suspicion of partiality) but it does what is 


„ more valuable: It furnishcs us with the first principles of know- 
ledge, 
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tommentators; and of studying the scriptures in the ori- 
ginal languages, and being acquainted with ancient history, 
in order to sho the superiority of the latter method of stu- 
dying polemic divinity. 

- Under the s2cond general head, viz. Practice, or the 
practical part of theology, Dr. Campbell delivered several 
excellent prelections to the students. He prefaced these 
in that modest manner, which so much recommended his 
$uperiour talents; and great erudition, to his hearers, by 


« ledge, from which an attentive and judicious person will be able to 
draw proper conclusions, and form just opinions for himself. The 
e other way, indeed, is better adapted to gratify the laziness of the 
© sciolist, who would be learned, but cannot bear, even for the sake 
© of learning, to be at the least expence of thought and reflection. 
„The man who advises such an easy method, which is by far the 
© commonest, is like one who tells you—* This writing, the contents 
* of which you are anxious to be acquainted with, you need not take the 
© trouble to peruse yourself. It is but dimly written, and we have now 
„only twilight., I have better eyes, and am acquainted with the cha- 
© racter. Do but attend, and I shall read it dzstinctly in your hearing.“ 
T0 the other hand, he who with me advises the other method, is 
like one who $ays—* Take this writing into your own hand. I shall 
4 procure you a , of light, and though the character is rather old, 
« yet, with some attention, and comparing one part with another, 
you will soon be familiarised to it, and may then read it for yourself.“ 
In a matter of little moment, and where there can be no danger of 
a deception, it may be said, the first method is the best, because the 
easiest and quickest. But suppose it is an affair of great importance 
* to you, and that there is real danger of deception. Suppose farther, 
© that your anxiety having led you to employ different readers, the 
consequence has been, that each reader, to your great astonishment, 
« discoveis things in the writing which were not discovered by the 
© rest; nay more, that the discoveries of the different readers are con- 
* tradictory to one another—would you not then be satisfied, that the 
** only part a reasonable man could ake, would oy; to recur to the 
second method.“ | 


.d2 saying, 
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saying, that in explaining the branches of this practice te 
the students, he claimed no superiority over them, except- 
ing the attention which is paid to an aged and experienced 
mariner, when directing or piloting younger sailors through 
seas of difficult navigation, and that the lessons, which he 

was to give them, would serve as monitors, and suggest to 
them what might be useful. 

Upon the first branch of this head, v2z. Pulpit Eloquence, 
he removed a preliminary objection to this as an art, which 
ought to be studied and acquired. He also showed, that 
pulpit eloquence should include, in general, what was com- 
mon to all sorts of orations; and therefore, that the chris- 
tian orator must attend to the character of the speaker, the 
character of his hearers, to the subject of discourse, and to 
its particular occasion and intention. When entering upon 
the particular discussion of pulpit eloquence, Dr. Campbell 
considered the faculty of the mind to be addressed, and 
the effect to be produced by the speaker. Those faculties, 
he mentioned, were Reason, Imagination, the Passions, 
and Will. The discourses which addressed the Reason, 
were either explanatory or probatory; and the effects to 
be produced by them, were either information or convic- 
tion. Ihe discourses which were addressed to the Imagi- 
nation, included characteristical sermons, and also, pane- 
gyrical or funeral orations, much used in some countries, 
which produce veneration for the memory of others, a 
desire to unitate their good qualities, and various other 
pleasures of imagination, which are not only consistent 
with true religion, but also tend to promote the interests 
of piety. Those discourses which address the Passions, 
he remarked, were called pathetic discourses; and pro- 
duced that tender sensibility, and those other passions, and 
affections of the mind, which are favourable both ta reli: 


gon 
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gion, and to virtue. And those discourses which are ad- 
dressed to the Will, he defined to be those whose object is 
directly to influence human conduct, by inducing a man 
to abandon certain vices, and. to cultivate certain vir- 
tues *. 


On the subject of Nalin eee he also considered 


the choice of texts; the exordium, or introduction of a 


discourse; narration; the division of a discourse; the 
prosecution of a subject; and the peroration or conclu- 


sion. He considered sentiment as the soul, and language 


as the body, of a discourse At the same time he noticed 


the old division of a sermon, and particularly distinguished 


between the provinces of invention, division, and elocu- 
tion. But, above all, he insisted on paying the strictest 


ue to unity of design, in opposition to the old textual 


* It is proper here to observe, that Dr. Campbell informed the stu- 
dents, when delivering his prelections on pulpit eloquence, that 
many of the directions which he gave them, in regard to this subject, 
were the result of different conferences in the theological club of 
Aberdeen; the substance of which Dr. Campbell was desired to com- 
mit to writing, and a copy of which, as already mentioned, he sent to 
Edinburgh to Dr. Glennie. As Dr. Gerard, who had access to the 
papers of that club, of which he was afterwards a member, has fol- 
lowed the arrangement and adopted many of the same sentiments, it 
was necessary to state this fact, that ir may not be supposed, that 


either of those gentlemen had borrowed from the other. The distri- 


bution of the ancients, namely, Cicero and Quintilian, was adopted, 
as far as regards eloquence in general ; and the theological club, of 
which Dr. Campbell was both an original and a very respectable 
member, was the common source of information both to him and Dr. 
Gerard, a far as respected pulpit eloquence in particular. Here 
doth' these young men laid the fonndation of their knowledge in 
theology; as they afterwards, in the Aberdeen literary society, culti- 
yated other branches of science. 
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method of preaching®, and also in opposition to the Pracy 


tice of those preacliers, who drag in the whole system 
into 


* 


* As unity of design is a matter of so great importance, the fol- 
lowing judicious observations, and particular inyestigatian and illus- 
tration, are quoted at length in his own words. It must be remem- 
* hered, that it is the leading sentiment conveyed in the text, which 
« it is the preacher's business to illustrate, and not the terms or 
© phrases by which it is expressed. It is this difference that makes 

a principal distinction between every kind of sermon whatever, 

and that species of lecture called exposition, wherein the text ig 

itself properly the subject, and not to be considered as a bare ex- 
pression of the subject. According to this false taste in preaching, 
* the speaker is not employed in the discusgon of any subject; but 
is, as it were, amusing himself and his hearers, with a number of 
little independent dissertations on the different words, idioms, 
and references, which are found in a line or two of sacred writ. 

It will, perhaps, be urged, that there are few passages, which, from 

the turn of the expression, would lead the speaker into such de- 

vious tracts, as these above alladed to. But, in reality, where the 
same notion prevails in regard to pulpit composition, there can 
hardly be found a text so simple, as will not afford some occasion 
for the same manner of treating the subject. Let us suppose that 
the preacher's subject is to explain this doctrine of revelation, that 
the grace of God is the genuine source of man's salvation. And 
let us suppose he chooses for his text Ephes. 11. 8. By grace ye are 

© saved. One more simple, or more appoxite, is not even to be con- 
ceived. Yet the most general and approved way in which, in 
many places, this theme at present would be managed is the fol- 
lowing. Fitst, would the speaker say, I dall explain what is 
meant by grace. Secondly, what is meant by salvation, or what it 

is to be saved. Thirdly and lastly, the relation which one of these 
cars to the other, or the dependance of the latter upon the former. 

% Methinks I hear it resound from every quarter, Could there be 
£ a juster method, or one that more perfectly exhausts the text ? 
tf No, indeed, if we are + bao to regard the words; in which cage 
* 06 iz 
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into every discourse, and therefore who, with a multitude 
of texts, have, in fact, but one sermon. In order to pro- 


cc 


66 


mote 


it may be said to be three texts more properly than one. My in- 


- tended subject was only one; but here we have no less than three. 


Aye, but,“ say you, are not those three so intimately connected, 
that the one cannot be perfectly understood without the other?“ 
That they are indeed connected is very certain; but $0 also are all 
the doctrines and precepts of our religion. Is it, therefore, im- 

possible to explain one without explaining them all? If so, every 
sermon ought to be a system both of the tenets and duties of chris- 
tianity; and as the christian system is only one, in this way there 
should be no more but one sermon. And, as strange as it may 


appear, I have known preachers, and very popular preachers too, 


whom I have heard frequently, and yet can say, with truth, I 
never heard from them but one sermon. The form, the mould into 
which it was cast, was different according to the different texts; but 
the matter was altogether the same. You had invanably the 
preacher's whole system, original fin, the incarnation, the gatigſac- 
tion, election, imputed righteousness, justiſication by faith, sanctification 
by the spirit, and so forth. As to the practical part, including the 


duties which our religion requires, whether it was that it appeared 


more obvious, or of less consequence, I cannot say; but it was very 
rarely and very slightly touched. I shall only say in general of this 
method, when introduced into the pulpit, that however acceptable 
it may be te the many, with whom sound always goes much farther 
than sense, and favourite words and phrases, to which their ears 
have been accustomed, than the most judicious sentiments, 1 know 

not a surer method of rendering preaching utterly inefficacious and 
uninstructive. To attempt every thing is the direct way to effect 
nothing. If you would go over every part, you must be superficial 
in every part; you can examine no part to any useful purpose. 
What would you think of a professor of anatomy, who should go 
over all the organs, limbs, and parts of the human body, external 
and internal, in every lecture, and think himself sufficiently excused 


by saying that there is a connection in all the patts, and that the 
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mote this unity of design, which, with him, was always 


a r object, when he prescrebed homilies, or po- 


— 


treating of one naturally led him to say something of another; and 
so on till he got through the whole? From such a teacher could a 
man expect to learn any thing but words? The head of the learner 
would very quickly be filled with technical terms and phrases, to 
which he could affix no definite signification. He might soon be 
rendered an accomplished pedant in this art; but to the end of the 
world would not, in this way, be rendered a proficient. And do 
we not see many such pedants in divinity, who think themselves 
wonderful scholars, because they have got the knack of uttering, 
with great volubility, all the favourite phrases, and often un- 
meaning cant of a particular sect or faction? It is indeed to be im- 
puted to that jealousy Which party spirit, and our unhappy divisions 
in religious matters have produced, that this futile manner of 
preaching owes its origin. In consequence of this party spirit 
many bearers, whose minds are unhappily poisoned with its malig- 
nity, come to a new preacher with anxious concern, not to be in- 
structed, but to be satisfied whether he is what they call orthodox; 
is a true partisan, and bas the shibboleth of the party in him. And 
the preacher, on the other hand, either because he hath imbibed 
the same sectarian spirit, or because he is more ambitious to please 
than to edify, takes this way, which js by far the shortest and the 
easiest, of ingratiating himself in their favour. But to return to 
the particular instance, which gave rise to these observations. All 
that in regard to the two points, grace and salvation, is previously 
necessary, to the explanation of the only point which makes the 
subject, is to observe, in so many words, that grace means here the 
unmerited favour of God, and saluation, deliverance from all that evil 


. which is consequent on in. And this may be sufficiently effected in 


the expos:tion of the text, or in a paraphrase upon it. Nay, what- 
ever farther is of importance as to both these points, grace and gal. 
vation, will necessarily and more naturally occur, without doing 
15 violence to the unity and sim̃plicity of the discourse, in the 
ihustration of the subject, where | is purely ta show in what respect 


N \ 


« divine 


question, he thus lays down the plan of his operations. 
he, IJ shall consider what is implied in the word antiquity in all 
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pular sermons, to the students, ke left them to choose their 
own texts, and specified only the subjects of discourse." 
And in order to expose both textual,' and systematic dis- 
courses, he gave examples of snch a method of dividing 


and handling two discourses, together with a very happy 
illustration, which are marked in notes below *. 


On 


« givine grace is the genuine source of man's Salvation. But would 
% you have only one point? Where is then the distribution, or par- 
« tition of the zubject of which you spoke before ? I would, indeed, 
1% have but one subject, though, where the nature of the thing will 
t admit it, distributed for order and for memory's sake into its dif- 
« ferent members, and then the several points in the division must 
tt appear as the constituent parts of one subject, one whole, and not 
% af s0 many distinct, though related, subjects or wholes. Thus the 
1 fore mentioned subject may be illustrated under these two articles 
© which will make the heads of discourse. 1ſt. The plan of our re- 
« demption by the mediation of the Son is the result of grace or un- 
merited favour. 2dly, The completion of it in us by the operation of * 
the 5pirit also the result of grace. Both these manifestly centre in 
the same point, saluation springs from grace. But if you must draw 
in every thing that is related, you can never have done, till you have 
made your sermon a complete system of christian divinity,” 

* After $howing that the old method was, according to the logic 
of the schools, to divide a discourse into three heads, called the subject, 
the predicate, and the copula, he gave an example of a plain text in 


these words, God is faithful. The division here in the old way is, 


1ſt. To consider God, who is the subject; next the faithfulness pre- 
dicated of God; and thirdly, the copula, or the connection between 
these two. In order to expose the absurdity of this division of a 
sermon, he proceeds in the following humourous illustration. 1 
„ $hall suppose that one had prescribed to him, as the subject of an 


&* oration, an inguiry into the antiquity F rhyme. Accordingly he goes 
© to work and having well weighed every word and syllable of the 


Ist. says 


«© the : 
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on some af the most important articles of this branch, 

»Y1z. pulpit eloquence, he delivered particular prelections _ 
on monotony ; ſingsong ; rapidity of speech; excessive 
slowness in speaking; indistinctness of utterance ; using 
violent action; beginning in too low'a key, or speaking 
excessively loud; on attempting to exhaust à subject, 
which often renders a discourse tedious, instead of making 
the hearers rise with an appetite, or desirous of more in- 
struction; and lastly, on avoiding technical phrases, or 
controverted terms, and in using scripture language, in 
all matters of doctrine especially, in which respect his own 

example was a constant lesson to the students. 

On the second branch of the practice of theology, he 
constdered propriety of character in private life, or teach- 
ing by example. Here he insisted on the particular temp- 
tations to which a clergyman is exposed, and warned them 
against entertaining anger or revenge; against excessive 
desire of popularity, which might lead them to do very 
unproper things, in order ta obtam, the applause of the 


< the different acceptations of which the term is susceptible. adly, 1 
« shall consider the nature, import, and properties of what is called 
« rhyme, gdly, The relation in which the one stands to the other» 
* or how far, and in what respects, the one may be justly predicated 
af the other.” Could any one imagine, that N a disquisitor un- 
« derstood the subject ?“ | 
He also gave an entertaining example of preaching a whole system, 
in an outline of a discourse on purity of heart, in words to this pur- 
pose. © Such a systematic preacher, in order to make you understand 
© purity, must surely begin with explaining the sanctify:ng operation 
«* of the opirit, and that you may better know the necessity of this, 
gives you an account of man's previous corruption. This induces him 
to explain original sin. From this topic he would, of course, be 
* Jed to consider original righteousness. But he could not do this 
* without a dissertation on the image of Ged.“ 92 
ht | multitude , 
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a ; and against servility of character, which pre- 
vents a man from doing his duty, for fear of offending 
men by any difference of opinion, or opposition in con- 
duct. He also inculcated meekness, or gentleness of 
manners; temperance, as including not only sobriety of 
behaviour, but also a general command of all the pas- 
sions; gravity of deportment as -opposed to levity ; and 
dignity of character, which tends in general to procure 
respect for a clergyman, and which always prevents him 
from being despised. | 
On the last branch of the Se of theology, viz. 
propriety of character in public conduct, Dr. Campbell 
was not able, from increasing infirmities, and from the 
time taken up in preparing his other works. for the press, 
to finish his whole course of prelections. Yet he delivered 
several useful lectures on christian duty and christian prac- 
tice, and on the duties which we owe to God, our neigh- 


bour, and ourselves. It does not appear, that he ever 


wrote any thing on the conduct of ministers, when attend- 
ing the church courts of the scotch establishment. But 
it is the less to be regretted, that Dr. Campbell did not 
finish the last part of his plan, as Dr. Gerard had written 
and delivered, in the divinity halls both of Marischal and 
King's Colleges, his excellent Lectures on the pastoral 
Care, which have been FOE PO by his son and 
successor. | 
It would be improper, 2nd eyen a culpable 8 in 
the writer of this account, not to mention in this place, 
that during the first twenty-one years that Dr. Campbell 
was professor of divinity in Marischal College, Dr. Gerard 
flled the same chair in King's College, with very distin- 
guished abilities. The coincidence of two such great men 
teaching the same branches of literature at the same time, 
é and 


bexvi VIEW OF px. CAMPBELT's * | 


and to the same students, was very rematkable. It is not 
saying too much to assert that, during this period, there 
was not an university in Europe, which had two more 
able professors of divinity ca at the eee Whe within 
its precincts. 

An regard to Dr. Campbell, me ian of this 
account, it ought to be remarked, that it was not merely 
his great learning, but also his happy art in comMmunica- 
ting knowledge, which rendered his course of lectures 50 
attractive to the students. His fine imagination irradiated 
his deep and extensive erudition; and almost fdscinated 
the students who attended his prelections. For though, 
from the above general outline which we have given of 
them, it may be supposed that they were merely didactic 
discourses, they abounded with so much wit and genuine 
humour, that the students were as much entertained as 
they were instructed by his lectures. That wit, however, 
was by him always made subservient to his argument; and 
that humour was only the hand-maid of his erudition. 
Though some of his prelections were necessarily more 
abstract, more learned, and of course less entertaining 
than others, yet there were ſew of them, comparatively. 
speaking, in which there was not a stroke of wit, or 2 
piece of delicate humour, very happily expressed: and after 
some very-close reasoning, or judicious and accurate criti- 
cism, he would often surprize his hearers by an apt allu- 
sion, a Spirited metaphor, and sometimes by a very appo- 
site and amusing illustration. It was not then to be won- 
dered, that his prelections were apes. of Wee a and | 
80 much admired by the students. 

This imperfect r ben 
bell's plan of lecturing ; but mdrpendendy of the merit 
n '; ho WES © ; 
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ner rendered them most attractive to the students. If che 
reader is. at all pleased with the parts, which are inserted 
in this very general view, the writer of this account would 
ask, in the words of Eschines, what would you have said 
if you had heard himself deliver the whole. 

To this general view :of his prelections in divinity it 
would be proper to subjoin a short account of his beha- 
viour to the students, in order that his whole conduct, as 
a professor of divinity, may be before the reader at the 
same time. When any of them delivered discourses, he 
asked the opinion of all who were present, and when 
any young man, who was chen invited to speak, had ex- 
pressed his sentiments, both with propriety and with deli- 


cacy, he always took notice of what was thus advanced, 


whether on good or bad grounds, with particular marks 
of respect for the person who had made the observation. 


| But when he saw a young man petulant and forward, he 


never failed to check him in such a manner, as to induce 
him to make his observations on the discourses of his com- 
panions with greater modesty on any future occasion. 
When he spoke of the discoursc himself, he was equally 
admired for the gentleness of his expressions and the just- 
ness of his criticisms. But when he saw them wander 
very far ſrom the subject prescribed to them, he, by some 
apt allusion, made them ashamed of their conduct. He 


insisted very much on the regular attendance of the stu- 


dents; and when any of them came only for a ſew days 
to deliver a discourse in the hall, he would tell them that 
their attendance was only to give, not to receive, instruc- 
tion; and that it would be just as beneficial to them, if they 


had sent their discourse by post, and gotten somebody to 
read it in the hall. But his prelections were so. much 
by the students, that they attended them as fre- 


quently 


boxvni MR, HUME's LETTER : 

quently as possible. Those who had country school: 
could only afford to attend them a very short time; as 
their salaries are much less than the wages of 2 common 
labourer. (It is hoped some relief will be given to 
this useful body of men.) Ihe importance of Dr. Camp- 
bell's prelections will excuse the length of this paper. 


Ay. Home's Letter to Dr. CAMPBELL, referred to in 
page xvii of the preceding Memos. 
n 
© Tt has so seldom happened, that controversies in pht- 
<< losophy, much more in theology, have been carried on 
*« without producing a personal quarrel between the par- 
ties; that I must regard my present situation as some- 
« what extraordinary, who have reason to give you 
thanks for the civil and obliging manner, in which you 
e have conducted the dispute against me, on so interesting 
< a subject as that of miracles. Any little symptoms of 
«« yehemence, of which I formerly used the freedom to 
complain, when you favoured me with a sight of the 
* manuscript, are either removed, or explained away, or 
.< atoned for by civilities, which are far beyond what 1 
have any title to pretend to. It will be natural for you 
to imagine, that J will fall upon some shift to evade the 
«« force of your arguments, and to retain my former opi- 
nion in the point controvefted between us: but it is im- 
possible for me not to see the ingenuity of your perfor- 
mance, and the great learning which you have displayed 
, . | . „ against 
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against me. I consider myself as very much honoured 
in being thought worthy of an answer by a person of 
so much merit; and, as I find that the public does you 
justice, with regard to the ingenuity and good compo- 
sition of your piece, I hope you will have no reason to 
repent engaging with an antagonist, whom perhaps, ini 
strictness, you might have ventured to neglect. I own 
to you, that I never felt 80 violent an inclination to de- 
fend myself as at present, when I am thus fairly chal- 
lenged by you; and I think I could find something 
specious, at least, to urge in my own defence: but as 
I had fixed a resolution, in the beginning of my life, 
always to leave the public to judge between my adver- 
saries and me, without making any reply, I must ad- 
here inviolably to this resolution, otherwise my silence, 
on any future occasion, would be construed to be an 
inability to answer, and would be matter of triumph 
against me x. 

- + Tt may perhaps amuse you to learn the first hint, 
vich suggested to me that argument, which you have 
so strenuously attacked. I was walking in the cloys- 


at As far as I recollect, Mr. Hume, whose curious theories have 
raised many able opponents, has, except in one instance, uniformly 
adhered to this resolution. But what no attack on his principles, 
either religious or philosophical, could effectuate, has been produced 
by a difference on an historical question, a point which has indeed been 
long and much controverted ; but, as to which, we may say with truth, 
that it would not be easy to conceive how the interests of individuals, 
or of society, could, at present, be affected by the decision, on which 
ever side it were given. I believe Mr. Hume's best friends wish, for 
his own sake, as I do sincerely, (for I respect his talents) that he had 
given no handle for this exception, Preface to Campbell on Miracles, 

&c, Third Edit, 1797. 
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ters of the Jesuits College of la Fleche, (a town in 
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which I passed two years of my youth), and was en- 
gaged in conversation with a Jesuit of some parts and 
learning, who was relating to me, and urging some 
nonsensical miracle performed lately in their convent ; 
when I was tempted to dispute against him ; and as my 
head was full of the topics of my Treatise of Human 
Nature, which I was at that time composing, this argu- 
ment immediately occurred to me, and I thought it very 
much gravelled my companion. But at last he observed 
to me, that it was impossible for that argument to have 
any. solidity ; because it operated equally against the 
gospel as the catholic miracles ; which observation 1 
thought proper to admit as a sufficient answer. I 
believe you will allow, that the freedom at least of this 
reasoning makes it somewhat extraordinary to have 
been the produce of a convent of Jesuits; though per- 
haps you may think, that the sophistry of it savours 
plainly of the place of its birth: I beg my compliments 
to Mrs. Campbell, and am, with great regard, 


SIR, 


— 


« Your most obedient humble servant, 


LOO % David Hume.” 
% Edin. June 7, 1762.“ | 
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I INT END ant the abject: of the ee 
and some Succeeding Lectures, shall be the 
Sacred History, the first branch of the theoretic 

part of the theological course which claims the 
attention of the student This is subdivided into 
two parts: the first comprehends the events which 
preceded the Christian ra, the second those 
which followed. The first, in a looser way of 
speaking, is included under the title of Jewish 
History, the second is What is commonly deno- 
minated Church Histofy, or Ecclsiastic History. 
t say in a looser way of speaking the first is 
meluded under the titte of the Jewish History: 
voll 1. | B | for, 


|. 
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for, in strictness of speech, it compriseth several 
most important events, which happened long 
before the existence of the nation of the Jews. 
Such are the creation ef the world, the fall of 
man, the universal delwge, the dispersion of the 
human race, the call of Abraham, and those pro- 
mises which gave to man the early hope of re- 
storation. But as all the credible information 
we have on these topics is from the Jews, and 
intimately connected with their history, and as 
little or no light can be derived from the Pagan 
histories, or rather fables, that have a relation to 
ages so remote, it hath not been judged necessary 
to have a regard to these in the general division. 
Ft seemed more natural and commodious to allow 
all that part of sacred history which preceded the 
commencement of the christian church, to come 
under the common name of Jewish. 

Need any arguments be used in ache to 
evince, that every theological student should make- 
this, at least, as far as the biblical records bring us, 
a particular object of his application? In every 
view we can take of the subject, it is suitable, in 
some it, is even necessary. Let it be observed, that 
all the articles of our faith may be divided into 


three classes. Some may not improperly be deno- 
minated philosophical, some historical, and some 


prophetical. Of the first kind, the philosophical, 

are those which concern the divine nature and 

281 Wes | 4 perfec- 
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perfections, those also which concern human na- 
ture, its capacities and duties; of the second 
kind, the historical, are those which relate to the 
creation, the fall, the deluge, the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, the promises, the incarnation of the 
Messiah, his life, his death, his resurrection, his 
ascension, the descent of the Holy Spirit, the 
mission of the apostles, and the several purposes 
which, by these means, it pleased the divine Pro- 


vidence to effectuate; of the third, or the prophe- 


tical kind, are those which regard events yet 


future, such as the second coming of our Lord 


Jesus Christ, the reſurrection of the human race, 


the general judgement, eternity, heaven and hell. 


As therefore a considerable portion of the chris- 
tian faith consists in points of an historic nature, 
it must be of consequence for elucidating these, 
to be acquainted with those collateral events, if 
J may so express myself, which happen to be 
connected with any of them by the circumstances 
of time and place. 

But this knowledge is of e to us not 
only for the illustration of the christian doctrine, 
but for its confirmation also. When the religion 
of Christ was first promulgated throughout the 
world, as the difficulties it had to encounter 
would have been absolutely insurmountable, had 
no other than ordinary and human means been 
* in its favour, it pleased God, by an 

B 2 extra- 
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extraordinary interposition of providence, in the 
gift of miraculous powers, to eusure success to 
this great design, in defiance of all the powers of 
the earth combined against it. But no sooner 
was the strength of the opposition broken, iuso- 
much that the friends and the enemies of Christ 
came, if I may so express myself, to stand on 
even ground, than it pleased heaven to withdraw 
those supernatural aids, and leave this cause to 
force its way in the world, by its own intrinsic 
and external evidence. I would not by this be 
understood to insinuate, that the christian cause 
hath not always been under the protection of a 
special and over-ruling providence. I would not 
be understood to signify, that any external means 
whatever could have given to our religion its full 
effect on the hearts and consciences of men, 
without the internal influences of the divine 
spirit. I only mean to observe to you, what 
was certainly the fact, that, when matters came 
to be thus balanced between faith and unbelief, 
outward miracles and prodigies were not judged 
by the supreme disposer of all events, to be any 
longer necessary for sileneing gainsayers, and 

for reaching conviction to the understanding 
That the power of working miracles did at 
first accompany the publication of the gospel by 
the apostles, we have at this day the strongest 
evidence, as from other sources, so espeeially 
| from 
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from the success of their preaching, which, with- 
out this help, would be utterly unaccountable, 
and in direct contradiction to all the laws of pro- 
bability hitherto known in the world. For not 
to mention the inveterate prejudices arising from 
immemorial opinions and practices, as well as 
from mistaken interest, which the first preachers 
of christianity had to encounter, not to mention 
the universal contempt and detestation wherein 
the nation to which they belonged was holden, 
both by the Greeks and by the Romans, not to 
mention the apparent ridicule and absurdity there 
was in exhibiting to the world, as a saviour and 
mediator with God, a Jew, who had been igno- 
miniously crucified as a malefactor by a Roman 
procurator, how inconceivably unequal must have 
been the combat, when on the one side were 
power, rank, opulence, birth, learning, and art ; 
and on the other side, weakness, dependance, 
poverty, obscurity, and illiterate simplicity. The 
success of the last in a warfare so disproportion- 
ately matched, is an uretragable demonstration, 
that the work was not of man, but of God. But 
as the conviction we have of the reality of those 
events, and of the means by which they were 
effected, 1s derived to us through the channel of 
testimony, it behoves us to be as careful as pos- 
sible, in order that the evidence may have its full 
effect upon us, that we be right informed, both 
B3 as 
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as to the nature of the testimony itself, and as to 
the character and capacity of the witnesses. 'This 
is one consideration, which immediately affects 
the evidence of the christian revelation. 
Again, as the last mentioned dispensation is 
erected on the mosaical, the divine origin of which 
it every where pre-supposeth ; whatever affects the 
credibility of the latter, will unquestionably affect 
the credibility of the former ; whatever tends to 
subvert the basis, tends of nęcessity to overturn 
the superstructure; and, on the contrary, when 
once the connection between the two establish- 
ments, the mosaic and the christian, is thoroughly 
understood, whatever tends to confirm the one, 
tends also, though more indirectly, to confirm 
the other. This reflection naturally leads us to 
carry our researches farther back, and endeavour, 
as much as possible, to get acquainted with all 
those circumstances and events which can throw 
any light upon the gcripture history. 

But it may be objected, that if all this were 
necessary to confirm our faith in the gospel, what 
would be the case of the bulk of mankind, who, 
by reason of the time they must employ in earn- 
ing a subsistence, have no leisure for such in- 
quiries; and, by reason of the education they 
have received, are not in a capacity of making 
them? To this objection a two-fold answer may 


be returned; first, such inquiries are not neces- 
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vary to the man, who, through want of educa- 
tion and of time, is incapacitated for prosecuting 
them. Those very wants, which unfit him for ths 
study, are his great security that he shall have no 
occasion for it. The man of letters, on the con- 
trary, whose time is much at his own disposal, is 
daily exposed, especially in this age and country, 
both from reading and from conversation, to 
meet with objections against revealed religion, 
which the other has no probability of ever hear- 
ing; and which, if he should by any accident 
come to hear, it is a thousand to one he does 
not understand. As our resources, therefore, 


ought to be in proportion to our needs, and as | 


our means and methods of defence ought to be 
adapted to the particular ways wherein we are 
liable to be attacked, there is a peculiar reason 
which men of letters have for entering so far at 
least into these inquiries, as to be acquainted 
with both sides of the question, and to be equit- 
able judges between the friends and the enemies 
of the Gospel. There is also another reason, which 
ought to determine those in particular who have 
the holy ministry in view. It is their business, 
and therefore in a special manner their duty, to 
be furnished, as much as possible, for removing 
not only their own doubts, but the doubts of 

other people. It is their province to support the 
wen to confirm the doubting; ang to reclaim 
B 4 | the 
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the strayed. In spiritual matters, especially, 
they ought to serve as eyes to the blind, and 
feet to the lame. 

But further, the knowledge of the sacred his- 
tory is not only of importance for illustrating the 
truths of our religion, and for strengthening the 
evidences of its divinity, but also in the way of 
ornament and recommendation to the min isterial 
character. Nor let it be imagined that this is 3 
matter of little moment. It will not require an 
uncommon share of penetration to discover, that 
this, on the con trary, is a matter of the greatest 
consequence. Whatever tends to adorn the cha- 
racter of a pastor, and render him respectable, is 
sure of procuring him in general a more favour- 
able reception with mankind. When he Speaks, 
he commands a closer attention, which gives 
double weight to every thing he says. It ; is this 
respect to supęriority in knowledge and discern- 
ment, which makes, as Job poetically expres- 
Seth it, even princes refrain talking, and the no; 
bles lay their hand upon their mouth, The uti: | 
lity of every such qualification, as serves to 
attract this veneration, will be readily acknow- 
jedged by all who are duly sensible how great a 
point in instructing is carried, when the people 
ta be instructed arg induced deriously to atjeng, 
0 think, to feel, 


Thus 
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Thus much shall suffice for what regards the 
propriety of the study, and the several purposes 
of illustrating, confirming, and recommending 
our religion, which it is fitted to serve. Let us 
next inquire into the manner in which we may 
hope successfully to prosecute it. And here I 
beg leave to take notice by the way, that it is 
not my intention, either on this, or any other 
branch of the theological science, or on what 
more immediately regards the pastoral care, to 
recommend to your perussl a multitude of books, 
Nothing « could be easier, for one who has the 
honour to give lessons i in theology, than to pre- 
sent the students with a long catalogue of au- 
thors, who have, with some reputation, treated 
the various topics to be studied. Ye might get 
in one half hour the titles of more 8 on 
a whole li fe-time would suffice you to read over. 
There are several reasons which induce me to 
be rather sparing on this article. In the first 
place there is, in the practice of accumulating 
the names of books and authors, adding volume 
to volume, and folio to folio, something very for- 
bidding, which tends greatly to nch ten the 
young learner, The labour appears immense, 
and the difficulties insuperable. The toils he 
hath to undergo, and the obstacles he hath to 
surmount, are all set full in his view; and that 
before he is made so sensible of the "LS of 

| the 
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the pursuit, as to be heartily engaged in it, and 
animated to persist in defiance of every thing 
that might discourage or oppose him. The con- 
duct of nature, in this respect, is more worthy of 
imitation. She commonly renders the first diffi- 
culty a screen, by which the second is concealed 
from sight; the second answers the same purpose 
to the third, and so forwards. In travelling over 
a ridge of mountains, like the Alps or Pyrenees, 
every summit the traveller approaches he ima- 
gines to be the highest; and it is not till he has 
reached it, that he is sensible he must climb 
still higher. And this is what will happen to 
him for several successive times. Now there is 
this advantage in this gradual opening of the 
scene, that the time he has already spent, and 
the difficulties he hath already overcome, prove 
the most cogent arguments with him, not to lose 
his past time and labour by giving over the pur- 
suit. The farther he advances, these arguments 
have the greater weight. And thus, by the help 
of a growing zeal and perseverance, a man will, 
with honour and advantage, come off victorious 
in an enterprize, which, had he seen from the 
beginning all its difficulty, he had never under- 

taken. $1 5 TIS 
A second reason for using this method is, the 
great variety of studies in which the divine, as 
ye have seen, must necessarily be conversant. 
; None 
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None of them can, without hurt both to his 
reputation and usefulness, be entirely neglected. 
Now the greater diversity there is of subjects in 
this study, the more the inquiry into each ought 
to be simplified, that the young student may nei- 
ther be perplexed, and, as it were, lose himself 
in a cumbersome multiplicity; nor so attach 
himself to one part of the study, as to swallow 
up all the time that should be employed on the 
other parts. He ought to be introduced into 
every province of this extensive country: the 
most patent roads should be pointed out to him: 
a perfect acquaintance with each must be the 
work of time, and the fruit of his own assiduity 
and labour. Or dropping the metaphor : of 
every separate article of this study, he ought, in 
the schools of divinity, to acquire some general 
notions ; but to attain a thorough proficiency in 
them all, is rather the business of a life-time, 
than the effect of a few years application. It is 
indeed in this, as in every other art or science, 
the foundation only is laid at school, the man- 
ner of building is indicated; the scholar may 

_ afterwards rear the superstructure as high as his 
disposition and opportunities shall enable him. 
| Now it is my design here, rather to lay a wide 
foundation, on which a goodly edifice may in 
time be erected ; though I should make but little 
or no progress in raising the walls, than on a 
narrow 
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narrow bottom, to advance farther in the build; 
ing; because, in this case, the fabric, though it 
be raised ever so high, must, by reason of the 
straitened limits to which its foundation does ne- 
cessarily confine jt, be both mean and incommo- 
dious. 
I shall assign a third reason for not harrassing 
my hearers, by recommending a great variety 
af books. Young people are but too apt to ima- 
gine, that learning and reading are synonymous 
terms, and that a man is always the more learned 
the more he has read. Nothing can be a more 
egregious mistake. Food is necessary for the 
support of the body, and without a competency. 
of it, we could not enjoy either vigour or health ; 
but we should not suspect him to be overstocked 
with wisdom, who should conclude from this 
concession, that the more a man eats, the-more 
healthy and vigorous he must be. We know 
from experience, that when a certain proportion N 
is exceeded, those corporeal endowments, health 
and strength, are unpaired by the very means, 
which, if used in moderation, would have in- 
creased them. The same thing exactly holds 
with reading, which is the food of the mind. 
The memory may be loaded and encumbered in 
the one case, as the stomach is in the other. 
And in either case, if we take more than we can 
digest, it can never turn to good account. There 
have 
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have been instances of such helluones librorum, 
such book-gluttons, as very much resembled the 
lean kine in Pharaoh's vision, which, when they 
had devoured the fat and well-favoured kine, 
were themselves as lean and ill-favoured as be- 
fore. It is indeed necessary that we accustom 
ourselves to read: but it is likewise necessary, 
and much more difficult, that we accustom our- 
selves to reflect. There ought to be stated times 
for both exercises; but to the last, particularly, 
our best endeavours ought frequently to be di- 
rected. And for this purpose, I know no better 
helps, than to be obliged, sometimes by conver- 
sation, sometimes by composing, to express our 
sentiments on the subjects of which we read. 
The use which the student makes of the food of 
the mind, bears the closest analogy to the use 
which the ruminating animals make of their pas- 
ture. They recall it and enjoy it a second time 
to much greater advantage than the first. Re- 
semble them in this particular, —on whatever ye 
find instructive often ruminate. 
The fourth and last reason 4 shall mention is, 
when a number of books on every topic are re- 
commended, the student finds it, I say not dith- 
cult, but impossible, to get them all, or even the 
greater part of them. Fruitless endeavours, often 
repeated, will in time extinguish the greatest 
ardour; and from finding part of our taſk im- 
| practicable, 
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practicable, we are but too apt to grow cateless 
about the whole. A few directions exactly fol- 
lowed are more conducive to our improvement, 
than a much greater number little minded, 

But to return from this, which will possibly be 
looked on as a digression; the first thing I would 
earnestly recommend, in order to your acquiring 
the knowledge of the Old Testament history, is 
the frequent and attentive perusal of the Qld 
Testament itself. Let not this recommendation, 
far the most important. can give, be the more 
lightly esteemed by any of you, because it is 3 
book so common, a book which all men, learned 
and unlearned, have access to. Are not the 
_ greateſt blessings always the commonest? Such 
is the sun, that glorious luminary which en- 
lightens us, the earth which we inhabit, and the 
air which we breathe. Or are these invaluable 
benefits the less regarded by the pious and judi- 
cious, because of their commonness? Indeed it 
may be thought, that ever so great proficiency 
in the knowledge of a book which is in every 
body's hands, can never procure a man the 
envied character of erudition. True; but, on 
the other hand, will not that very circumstance 
of its universality juſtly fix the brand of igno- 
rance on him, in whom there appears, in this ne- 
spect, a remarkable defcieney ? Besides, to be 
* in one's own. profession, is always ac- 


counted 
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counted a matter of the greatest reproach : the 
divine is, by profession, an interpreter of Scrip- 
ture; therefore, to be deficient here, is the most 
unpardonable kind of ignorance. I am the 
more particular on this point, because, by a very 
common tendency in our nature, what we think 
we have it in our power to do at any time, we 
are apt, by perpetually procraſtinating, to leave 
undone at laſt. 
But, it may be afked, in what manner ſhall we 
read this book most profitably tor the attaining 
of a thorough acquaintance with the history it 
contains? For this purpose, I would humbly 
suggest to you some such method as the follow- 
ing: it will require but a superficial notion of 
the whole to be able to distinguish the most re- - 
markable epochs in sacred history; let these be 
marked tor heads of study at different times. It 
is not a matter of great consequence, whether, 
in the division ye make, ye consider most the 
celebrity of the era at which the period termi- 
nates, or what will nearly produce an equal divi- 
sion of the subject. Let the firſt epoch, for 
example, be from the creation till the call of 
Abraham; the second, from that period till 
Jacob's journey into Egypt; the third, till the 
deliverance from Egypt, by the passing through 
the Red Sea, and the extinction of Pharaoh's 
host; the fourth, till the death of Moses; the 
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fifth, till the death of Joshua; the sixth, till the 
commencement of thè jsraclitich monarchy ; tlie 
Seventh, till the defection of the ten tribes from 
Rehobdam; the eighth, till the captivity ; and 
the ninth, till the restoration of the two tribes) 
Judah and Benjamin. Let the ſtudent, firſt, at- 
fentively read over so firuch of the sacred volume 
as confains the account of one period; let hint 
then lay by the book, and write in his own style 
and manner, an absttact, or abridgment, of the 
natrative he has read, carefully noting all the 
memorable evefits, and interspersing such re- 
marks of his own, as he shall judge to arise na- 
furally out of the subject. After finishing one 
epoch, let him proceed in the same manner to 
the succeeding epoch. By this mietliod, he will 
fix in his mind the sacred liistory more effec- 
tually, than it could be done by twenty readings. 
Besides, there are several other very consider- 
able advantages which will redound from this 
plan regularly prosecuted. First, the student 
will acquire a habit of reading with greater at- 
tention, having close in his view the use he must 
make of what he reads, immediately after read- 
ing; sccondly, he will find this practice an excel- 
lent exercise of memory, and one of the best 
methods of strengthening it; thirdly, it will 
produce in him a habit of reflection; fourthly, 
as it will render composition habitual to him, 
4 | | there 
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there is not an expedient that I know of, which 
ill contribute more to give him a featliness of 
writing his sentiments on any subject with a na- 
tural facility, and perspicuity of expression. 
Permit me to add a few more directions for 
assisting you in the prosecution of the plan pro- 
posed. In periods, of which an account is given 
by more than one of tlie inspired historians, it 
will be proper to read both accounts, and eom- 
pare them together; those, for example, given 
in the books of Kings, and in the bobks of 
Chronicles, before ye begin to compose the in- 
tended abstract. It will not be improper to join, 
in like manner, tlie reading of the prophets, with 
those parts of the history which relate to the 
times wherein they lived. The historians, and 
the prophets, will often be found to reflect light 
upon each other. As to ather helps, the chief I 
would recommend to you is Josephus, the jewish 
historian ; and the best way of studying bim, as 
I imagine, is carefully to read his relation f 
every particular epoch, immediately aften porusing 
the account of it given by the inspiredipenmen 
of the Old Testament, as far as their history 
extends. Both may be read previously to the 
attempt of forming a narrative of the differem 
periods as mentioned above. In this there will 
be a twofold advantage; first, by the double re- 
presentation of the facts, there is a probability | 
W G 5 they 
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they will be more deeply rooted in the memory; 
_ xecondly,. by the diversity of manner in which 
the same things are told, a fuller view is given of 
the subject, and the xeader's own manner is better 
secured againſt too close an imitation of either. 

Before I conclude this lecture, allow me to 
subjoin a few remarks in regard to the character 
of that historian, and the credit that is due to 
him. + That he was a man, who, to a consider- 
able degree of eminence in the jewish erudition 
of those days, added a tolerable share of greek 
and · roman literature, is a character which, in my 
opinion, eamnet justly be refused him. As a 
compiler of. history, it must be admitted, that in 
every instance in which his account, on a fair 
examination, is Found. to-contradict the account 
giver in holy writ, he is entitled to- no faith at 
all. In cases wherein he may be. said not to 
contradict . Scipture, but · to differ considerably 
from it, by the detail of additional circumstances, 
it will be proper to distinguish between the earlier 
ages of his history and the later ages. With 
regard to the first, we are sure that he had no 
Other authentic records to draw his information 
from, than those we have at this day in our 
hands. These are Moses, and those prophets, 
who caine nearest to the time of that lawgiver. 
With regard to the last, though within, the era. 
\ * * Old Testament nn we are not so cer- 
tain, 
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tain, that he might not have had the assistance 6 
of credible annals extant in his time, though } 
now lost. There are two things, however, in 
tis character, that affect his manner of wr ting, 
and require a particular attention: one is, too 
close an affectation of the manner of the greek 
historians. This appears, as in the general tenor 
of his style, so especially in the endeavours he 
uses to embellish his narration with long speeches, 
which he puts in the mouths, of the persons in- 
trodueed, a silly device for displaying the talents 
and eloquence of the writers rather than of the 
historical characters. I cannot help taking no- 
tice of one instance, in which, through an ill 
judged attempt to improve and adorn, Be hath 
spoiled, one of the finest speeches in all the 
history. The speech I mean, is that of Judah 
to his brother Joseph, then governor of Egypt, 
offering to ransom his brother Benjamin, by the 
$acrifice of his, own liberty. It is impossible for 
any one, whose taste can relish genuine simple 
nature, not to be deeply affected with that speech 
as it is in the Pentateuch. On reading it, e 
are perfectly prepared for the effect which it pro- 
duced on his unknown brother. We see, we 
feel, that it was impossible for humanity, for nay 
tural affection, to hold out longer. In Josephus, 
it is a very different kind of performance : some- 
thing so cold, so far-fetched, 80 artificial, both 
C 2 in 
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in sentiments and in language, that it Savours | 
more of one who had been educated in the 
schools of the Greek sophists, than of too 
plain, artless, patriarchal ſhepherds. 


The other thing that deserves our notice irt 
this author, is the excessive fear he had of 


| exposing himself to the ridicule of his Greek 


and Roman readers, whose favour he very assidu- 
ously courts. This hath made him express him- 
self on some points with stch appatent scepti- 
cism, as hath induced many to think, that he 
was not a firm beltever in his own religion. But 
this, on a closer examination, will be found en- 
tirely without foundation: on the confraty, he 
piques himself not a little, on the distinction of 
his nation from all others, by the knowledge and 
worship of the true God. But he did not write 
his history to make prosclytes, and therefore 


chose to put on those parts of his work which he 


thought would expose him most to the snter of 
the infidel, such a gloss as would make it pass 
more easily with gentile, and even with philoso- 


phical readers, (for he had an eye to both) 


amongſt whom he knew tlie Jews were branded 
with credulity, even to a proverb. It may be 
thought, indeed, that with regard to the more 


ancient part of his history, as nothing i in point 


of fact can be got from it, which is not to be 


of 
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of little or no service to christians. But even 
this conclusion would not be juſt. As the histo- 
rian himself was a pharisee, a contemporary of 
the apostles, and one who lived till after the 
destruction af the Jewiſh temple and polity by 
Titus Vespasian, we may reap instruction even 
from his errours. They will serve to shew, what 
were the tenets of the sect at that time, what 
were their potians both concerning historical 
events, and sacred institutions, and what were 
zome of their principal traditions. All this to 
the christian divine is a matter of no little con- 
sequence for the elucidation of seyeral passages 
in the New Testament, which allude to such 
erroneaus sentiments, and vain traditions. From 
the time of the rebuilding of the temple under 
Ezra, to its final demolition, and the total extinc- 
tion of the Jewish goyernment by the Romans, 
Josephus alone affards almost all the light we 
have, Bug 

The two books of Maccabees are the only 
other ancient monuments now extant of the 
transactions .of that people within the aforesazd 
period. These books, though they are not ac- 
knowledged hy protestants to be canonical scrip- 
ture, very well deserve your attention as histo- 
rical tracts of considerable antiquity, and, to all 


appearance, worthy of credit, We have, indeed, 


in English, an excellent work of Prideaux, called, 
ed 0's The 
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The Connection of the Old Teſtament history 
with that of the New, which I would also earnestly 
recommend to your perusal. I hope I scarcely | 
need to mention, that it is more proper for the 
student to read J osephus in his own language 
than m a translation: it will thus answer a 
double end, as an exercise in Greek as well as in 

history. 

Io the knowledge of the sacred, it vill be 
found proper to add as much at least of profane 
history, as is most nearly connected with it, and 
may serve to throw some light upon it, together 
with a little of the chronology and the geography | 
of the times and the countries about which the 
history is conversant. The connection which 
the four great monarchies, the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, have 
with the Jewish history, is manifest; but as to 
these, it is by no means requisite that, in this 
Place, I should be particular. The Jewish history 
is necessary to the theologian, the others are use- 
ful. The former ought to be begun immediately, 
the latter should be studied Acterwards as ye find 
leisure and opportunity: but we do- not incline 
to embarrass' you with a n n of 
directions. 

In the next prelection, I intend to begin with 
some observations on the W 2b of the Sacred 
canon. 
8 ROK ne: © LEC- 
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LECTURE I. 


Tux subject of this day 's discourse is, 88 J 
hinted to you at a former meeting, some - ohser- 
vations on the nature and utility of the history 
of the sacred canon; to which I shall add some 
reflections, tending to explain both the origin 
and the character of that species of history which 

is denominated ecclesiastical. As to the history 
of the canon, it will be proper, in the first place, 
to give an explanation of the · phrase. : That 
book which we christians denominate ths Bible, 
1 Bis, the book, by way of eminence; and 
which is also termed the canon, and the sacred 
canon, comprehends a considerable number of 
treatises, or pieces totally distinct, composed (for 

the most part) at periods distant from one ano- 
ther, and in sundry places, written. by diverse 
penmen, on different subjects, and in, various 
styles: nor were they all originally in the same 
e The greater part of the books which 
x WS * GO 
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compose the Old Testament, ara in Hebrew, a 
small part in Chaldee, and all the books of the 
New Testament in Greek; at leaſt, if the ori: 
ginals of any of them were in another tongue, 
they are not now extant: some are in prose, and 
others in verse; some are historical, some juri- 
dical, and some prophetical; some instruct us 
by the way of simple narrative; some are written 
in a highly figurative and allegoric dietion; some 
in a vehement and declamatory ; others address 
us in a free epistolary strain: one piece is a col- 
5 lection of devotional hymns and prayers, another 
| is an assemblage of moral maxims and observa- 
tions. The name canon, in like manyer as the 
word Bible, we have borrowed from the Greek. 
The term a, with them, signifies rule, or 
standard. Now the Scriptures ate thus denomi- 
nated, as being eminently the great rule or 
standard to the christian, in all that concerns 
both faith and manners. Hence also those 
writings, of whose authenticity and inspiration 
there is sufficient evidence, are termed canonical 
scripture. 

Now concerning the seyeral books of which 
the Bible is composed, a number of questions 
naturally arise in the mind of the inquisitive | 
student. Such are the following : Who were the 
writers and compilers, and at what periods, in 

what Places, and on what ocgasions, were the 
| writin 85 
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writings and compilations made? Whence arisey 
that authority they have so generally. obtazncd 7 
Has this been an immediate, or a gradual conse- 
quence, of their publication? Has the christian 
world been unanimous in this respect, in regard 
to all these books, or has it been divided, as to 
all, or any of them? And if divided, what have 
been the most cogent arguments on the different 
sides r How, by whom, where, and when, were 
they collected into one yolume ? What hath been 
their fate and reception since ? What have been 
the most remarkable editions and translations 
they have undergone? What the variations occar 
sioned by these, and what the most eminent 
paraphrases and commentaries they have given 
rise to? I would not be understood by this 
enumeratien, as meaning to insinuatę, that all 
these questions are of the same importance. 
There is a manifest and very considerable differ; 
ence among them in this respect. A guccinct 
account, however, of all the facts, which would 
serve for a solution to the several queries above: 
mentioned, those at least which are of principal 
moment to the theologian, would constitute what 
is commonly called the history of the sacred 
canon. 

The utility of such inqu iries to the theologian 
is the point which naturally comes next to be 
fliscussed. As the questions themsely es are pretty 
7 different 
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different in their nature, however: much eons 
nected by their concurrence in composing the 
History of the, Bible, the purposes they are fitted 
to answer are also different. In order to prevent 
mistakes, let it be observed once for all, that by 
the history of the Bible, I do not here mean, the 
history contained in the Bible, but the history of 
the compilement, and of the various fates of the 
book so denominated. The same thing may be 
said of that synonymous phrase, the history of 
the canon. As to those queries which regard 


the origin of the sacred books, they are chiefly 


conducive for confirming the truth of our reli- 
gion; and as to those which regard their recep- 
tion, good or bad, with all the consequences it 
hath produced, they are chiefly conducive for 
illustrating its doetrines. I use the word chiefly 
in both cases, because, in inquiries into the 


origin of the scriptures, discoveries will some- 


times be made, which serve to illustrate and 
explaiti the meaning of things contained - in 
them; and, on the other hand, in inquiries into 


their reception, with its consequences, we shall 


often be enabled to discover the grounds of the 
favourable reception they have met with, and 
thereby to trace the vestiges of a divine original. 

To the former class belong questions like these; 
Who were the writers? When where, for Hose 
use, n to what pape were they written ? 
? ; A Eh Whence 
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Whence arises the veneration they have drawn ? 
Why, by whom, and on what OCCASION or occa- 
sions, were they collected? To the latter class be- 
long the following, In what manner have they 
been received in different countries, and at differ- 
ent periods? To what causes does the reception, 
whether good or bad, appear imputable? What 
are the most eminent editions? What are the 
principal variations to be found in the editions 
and manuscripts still extant? What translators 
and commentators have been occupied in con- 
veying and illustrating their doctrine to the most 
remote nations and distant ages? In the dis- 
cussion of such questions, especially in what re- 
gards the books of the New Testament, there 
arises a number of curious investigations, tend- 
ing to discriminate the genuine productions of 
the authors, whose names they bear, from the 
spurious pieces ascribed to them, the authentic 
dictates of the Holy Spirit from those which, at 
most, can only be styled apocryphal, that is 
hidden or doubtful. That the church was early 
| pestered with a multitude of fictitious accounts 
of the life of Christ, and the labours of his 
apostles, is manifest not only from the concurrent 
testimony of all antiquity, but even from the 
introduction which the evangelist Luke hath 
given to his Gospel: Forästnuch, says he, 
i as ny have taken in hand to set forth in ö 
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$6 ate; a declaration of those things which are 
most surely believed among us.” It is uni- 


versally acknowledged, that John's Gospel was 


not written till a considerable time afterwards; 


and if none had preceded Luke in this work but 
Matthew and Mark, he would never have deno: 


minated them many, Besides, it is plain, from 
the manner in which preceding attempts are 
mentioned, that several of thę accounts that had 
been given, were such as could not he depended 
an ; atherwise, this circumstance, that many had 
undertaken the work before him, instead of being 
a good reason for his taking up the suhject, 


would have been a very strong reason for his not 


doing it, since christians were already so amply 
supplied with information. But the very expres- 
sions he uses, eyidently contain an insinuation, 
at least, that the writers he alludes to, had not 
themselves been sufficiently informed of the 
truth. It scemed good to me,” says he, 
* haying had perfect understanding of all 
things, from the very first, to write them to 
** thee in order, most excellent Theophilus.” 
But to return to the two classes into which 
the questions relating to the history of the canog 
were divided, they will generally be fqund, agree- 


ably to the observation already made, , concern- 


ing the principal utility of each, to be treated by 
authors of different denominations, and with 
. different 
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tlifferent views. Those who, as defenders of 
revelation, have entered the lists with its adver- 
saries, more especially those, who, like Stilling- 
fleet, in the last age, or Lardner, in the present, 
have applied themselves to support the authority 
and inspiration of the Scriptures, did always 
consider themselves as under a neoessity of doing 
| something for our satisfaction, in regard to the 
questions of the first order. Those, on the other 
hand, who have assamed the character not of 
the champions of religion, but of its interpreters, 
do commonly attach themselves more to the dis- 
cussion of the questions of the second order: 
Accordingly, we find a great deal of information 
on these topics in the works of some of our 
scriptural critics ; whether they come under the 
denomination of scholiasts, paraphrasts, com- 
mentators, translators, or barely editors, particu- 
larly the two last. The only examples of these I 
shall now mention, are, Houbigant's prolegomena 
to the different parts into which he has divided 
his Latin version of the Old Testament, and 
Mill's and Wetstein's prolegomena to the splendid 
and valuable editions they have given of the 
Greek New Testament, with the various read - 
ings. These I only mention by the way as de- 
serving do be carefully perused by you, if you 
should happen to meet with them. For all the 
three (especially the _ being voluminous and 

expensive 
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expensive works, and not very common, there 
are not many that, in this part of the world, 
have an opportunity of consulting them. 
There is, indeed, one author, who, in à par- 
ticular work written on purpose, has, with a good 
deal of judgment and acuteness, treated all the 
questions of both classes above enumerated: the 
author I mean, is Richard Simon, a priest of 
the Oratory, commonly known by the name of 
Father Simon. This man first, published, in 
French, a book, entitled, 4 crit ioal History of 
the Old Testament, which was soon after followed 
by another in the same language, entitled, 4 
critical History of the New Testament; both 
which together complete the history of the sacred 
canon. This work has been, translated, not badly, 
into Latin. There is a translation of it into 
English [which . I have, seen] | that, is, very ill 
executed, in regard both to the sense and to the 
expression. In, relation to the, character: of the 
performance, it will not be improper to. make 
here a few observations. In the first, place, it 
clearly evinces, in the author a large fund of 
erudition, accompanied. with an uncommon share 
of critical sagacity and penetration; and, I may 
justly add, a greater degree of moderation, than 
is generally to be met: with in those, seither f 
his sect as a romanist, or of his order as a; priest. 
What particularly qualified: him for the task he 
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has undertaken, was, not only his. thorough ac- 
quaintance with ancient. history, sacred and pro- 
fane; but his profound skill in the oriental lan- 
guages, and in all branches of rabbinical literas 
ture. To say thus much is no more, in my 
apprehension, than doing justice to his abilities 
and indefatigable application: at the same time, 
it is- but doing juſtice to you, my hearers, to take 
notice of what I think amiss in his performance. 
I told vou, and told you truly, that he shows 
more moderation than is customary with those 
of his sect and order, yet not so much of impar- 
tiality, as not to betray, on several occasions, 
that (if he was not a disguised freethinker, as 

has been suspected by some eminent catholics) 
he was. deeply tinctured with the servile spirit of : 
his church. Hence the implicit deference he 
sometimes officiously. displays, to human pre- 
seriptions, to oral tradition, to those customs 
which can plead the sanction of antiquity, or of 
a general reception, however absurd they may 
be, when examined on the principles of reason, 
however unscriptural, or even antiscriptural, 
when examined on those of holy writ: nay, I 
might add, his deference to those practices and 
tenets, concerning which his knowledge and dis- 
cernment muſt have satisfied him, that their 
origin was such as could by no means. serve to 
recommend them. Hence also the propensity 
1 | he 
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de shows, ori every occasion; to insist on the am- 
biguity and obscutity of the scriptutes, which 
| ie greatly exaggerates, and on the need of an 


infallible ittterpreter. Hence the straitened and 


ambiguotis manner wherein he expresseth him- 
self on some delicate points, which he could not 
altogether avoid mentioning, and on which it is 
plain that he did not think himself at liberty ts 
speak out his sentiments. On such topies, ye 
will perceive a timidity and caution very unlike 
che generous freedom and boldness of à man; 
tho hath ever been unaccustomed to the galling 
yoke of human authority. He puts one in mind 
of the situation described by the poet, and even 
appears to consider himself, as, incedens par ignes 


ceuppositos cineri doloso. But I shall say no more 


here of this author, having had an occasion, of 
late, both of giving, and of supporting my 
opinion, of him, more fully ut the third prelimi- 
nary dissertation to tlie translation of the Gos- 
pels, to which J refer you. As to his work, I may 
justly say, that on the whole, with all its errours 
and defects, (arid what human composition is 
exempt from errours and defects?) The critical 
History of the Old and New Testaments con- 
tains a valuable fund of knowledge, and deserves 
an attentive perusal from every serious inquirer 


into the divine oracles. On some points, he has 
been warmly opposed by some protestant divines, 
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to whose animadversions on his work he has re- 
turned answers. The eontroversy is published 
in the later editions of his book. In some things 
they appeat to be in the right, but not in all. 

Houbigant, also, anothet priest of the oratory, 
has, in the work of his above-mentioned, freely 
animadyetted on some of Simon's observations. 
He too is no in considerable critic, though of a 
vety different turn. The excess of Simon (where 
alterations appeared necessary) perhaps was diffi- 
dence; of Houbigant, temerity. 1 am not sure, 
that some of our modern English critics on the 
Hebrew scriptures are not chargeable with this 
fault of Houbigant; I mean their making too 
free with the text, in setting aside the common 
reading for the sake of emendations merely con- 
jectural. But as to these things, every person 
ought to judge for himself. I purpose to lay 
only the materials before you, which may serve 
as premises: it is yours to canvass and arrange 
them, and to draw the proper conclusions. It 
is not my province to dictate, but to suggest. 
Your assent to any opinions, that might be laid 
before you, would be of little value, if it were the 
result of a lazy and implicit confidence, and nat 
of a careful examination and rational conviction. 
Let me only subjoin, before dismissing this ar- 

ticle, a recommendation of Michaelis's Introduc- 
tory Lectures to the sacred bocks of the New 
Vol. I. ' Testament, 
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Testament, which will deserve your serious peru- 
sal. Thus much shall suffice for what concerns 
the history of the canon, and the valuable pur- 
poses to which this branch of knowledge is sub- 
servient. 

J proceed now to conuider the ends which 
may be answered by ecclesiastical history, and to 
inquire what is the readiest and most profitable 
way of studying it. Before that memorable era, 
the incarnation of the Son of God, the history of 
the church of God was the history of one parti- 
cular people, first distinguished by the name of 
the patriarch Israel, (otherwise called Jacob) 
whose descendants they were; and after the loss 
of the ten tribes, who were carried into captivity 
by Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, denominated 

from Judah, one of the sons of Jacob, and one 
whose progeny the greater part of the remnant 
were, the nation of the Jews. The history of. 
that people, and the history of the church, was 
under the Mosaic economy the same thing. 
Neither do we find in the annals, and other re- 
mains of those ancient times, the least vestige of 
the distinction of a community into church and 
state, such as hath obtained universally in the 
nations who have received the christian law. 
This distinction hath given rise to a species of 
history, whereof the world before had not con- 
ceived so much as an idea. It may not there- 
. 855 1 fore 
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fore be improper, in the first place, to trace its 
origin, that we may the better apprehend what is 
meant by the history of the church. 

When we consider attentively the institution 
of Moses, we perceive that it comprehends every 
thing necessary for forming a civil establishment ; 


not only precepts regarding tlie disposition and 
morals of the people, and the public and private 


offices of religion, but also laws of jurisprudence; 
such as regulate the formalities of private con- 
tracts, inheritance, succession, and purchases; 
such as fix the limits of jurisdiction and subor- 


dination of judicatories, appoint the method of 


procedure in trials, both civil and criminal, and 
the punishments to be awarded by the judges to 


the several crimes I may add, it comprehends 
also a sort of law of nations for the use of that 


people, in adjusting the terms of their intercourse 
with other states and kingdoms, and prescribing 
rules to be observed in making and conducting 
peace and war, entering into public treaties and 
the like. In this polity or state, however, we 
find that what concerns religion forms an essen- 
tial, or rather the principal part. Every thing 


in their constitution seems to act in subserviency 
to this great end, the prescrvation of the purity 


of their faith and worship. In this there was a 
very material difference between them and pagan 
nations. In these last, the established supersti- 
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tion, in whatever popular traditions it may have 
been originally founded, was modelled by the 
\ ruling powers in such a manner, as "2s that it might 
best answer the purpose of .an engine of govern- 
ment. The religion of such nations, therefore, 
can be considered in no other light, than as one 
of those political machines which in various ways 
co-operated for the support of the whole. With 


the Jews, indeed, the case was totally different: 


for, in their establishment, the religion was mani- 
festly not the means but the end. N 
God hath been considered as in some respect 


the chief magistrate or head of that community, 


and the government for that reason has been not 


unfitly termed a theocracy. Thus much seems 
even implied in the words of God to Samuel, 
when the people became solicitous to have a king. 
And even when the kingly sway was established 
among them, the preservation of their religion, 
and of their code of laws, contained in the Pen- 
tateuch, (for they had no other) effectually pre- 
vented this change from being a subversion of 


their polity. The king himself was considered 


(though in a way somewhat different) as a mi- 
nister of religion, IIis office was holy, and he 


was inaugurated with the like religious ceremony 


of unction, with which the high-priest was sepa- 
rated for the discharge of the duties of his sacred 


tunction ; and the wy 8 * in consequence 
: _— 
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of this rite, was accounted holy as well as the. 
priest's. A strong evidence of the influence of 
this circumstance we have in the behaviour of 
David to king Saul, his enemy, who sought his 
life. David found him asleep and unattended 
in the cave of Engeddi; and when desired by 
some of his followers to kill him, answered, 
The Lord forbid that I should do this thing 
* unto my master, the Lord's anointed, - to 
stretch forth my hand against him, seeing he 


is the anointed of the Lord: so David stayed 
% his servants with these words.” Nevertheless 


the legislative power was not in the monarch. 


God was the sole legislator; for, as was ob- 


served, they had no permanent body of laws 
other than the books of Moses: besides, on 
every emergency of importance, the deity was 
consulted by Urim and Thummim. 

It must be acknowledged, that this original 
constitution was gradually corrupted by them. 
Having found means, in prejudice to the divine 
commandments, to foist in rules aud precepts of 
their own devising, under the specious name of 
oral traditions, they rendered them equivalent to 
laws; but still, as appears from the name they 
gave them, under the pretended sanction of di- 
vine authority. Thus their religious and ciyil 
rights were so blended, as not to admit a separa- 
tion; the same judges indiscriminately took cog- 
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nizance of both. These were the elders of the 
city in smaller matters, and in the first instance; 
and the great sanhedrim, senate, or council of 
the nation, composed of seventy senators and a 
president, commonly called the elders of the 
people, in greater matters, and in the last resort. 
And in this body there was generally a consider- 
able number, though not any fixed proportion, 
of priests, levites, and scribes. J mention, in 
conformity to our modes of thinking, the reli- 
gious and the civil as different kinds of rights. 
Their customs and modes of thinking, on the 
contrary, prevented their making this distine- 
tion; all being alike comprehended in the same 
code, established by the same authority, and 
under the jurisdiction of the same magistrates, 
An attention to this is necessary, in order to 
make us understand the import of some expres- 
sions used in the New Testament. Thus the 
terms D and vouodidagxancm, which our tran- 
slators render lawyers and doctors of law, are 
precisely equivalent to what would be termed by 
us theologists and doctors of divinity, Not that 
the words are mistranslated in our version; it 
was even praper in this case, by paying a regard 
to the etymology of the names, in rendering 
them into English, to suggest to the unlearned 
reader the coincidence of the two professions, 
divinity and law, among the Hebrews, With 

5 | them, 
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them, therefore, the divine and the jurist, the 
lawyer and the scribe, were terms which denoted 
nearly the same character; inasmuch as they 
had no other law of nations, or municipal law, 
but their religion, and no other religion but their 
law. Of any of the Pagan nations we may say 
with justice, that their religion was a political 
religion; but of the Jews we should say more 
properly, that their polity was a religious po- 
lity. | 

What may serve to give us an idea of such a 
constitution is the present state of the Maho- 
metan world. Though Mahometism, in regard 
to its doctrine and its rites, borrows somewhat both 
from Judaism and from Christianity, it is, as an 
establishment, raised more on the Jewish model 
than on the Christian. With them the Alcoran 
is the only standing or statute law of the country; 
and as it is conceived by them to be of divine 
authority, and therefore unrepealable, it is both 
the only rule in all judiciary proceedings, and 
the only check upon the despotism of their 
princes, Hence it has happened, that though 
there never arose such a conception among the 
Jews, as what I may call the history of the syna- 
gogue, or among the Mahometans, as the history 
of the mosque, distinct from the histories of their 
different nations the christian church and christian 
empires, or commonwealths, form historieg, which, 
D4 ; though 
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though connected as those of neighbouring ver 
publics or kingdoms may be, are in their mature 
perfectly distinct. It is worth while to inquire, 
what has given rise to this peculiarity in the re- 
ligion of Jesus. An inquiry of this kind is a 
proper introduction to the study of ecclesiastical 
history. It will serve to throw light on the $pi+ 
rit and genius of our religion, and may lead to 
the detection of the latent springs, whence ori- 
ginally flowed that amazing torrent of corrup- 
tion, by which, in process of time, this most 
amiable religion has been so miserably defaced. 

The moral precepts of our Lord Jesvs Christ 


are remarkably sublime and pure. They are ad- 


mirably calculated for regulating the passions 
and affections of the heart, out of which, ag 
Solomon has observed, are the issues of life, 
The doctrines he taught, which are the motives 


| whereby an observance of the precepts is en- 


forced, are all purely spiritual, arising from con- 
siderations of the divine nature, and of our own; 
especially of God's placability and favour, of the 
testimony of conscience, of the blessedness which 
the principles of true religion, faith, and hope, 
love to God, and love to man, -infuse into the 
heart ; and from considerations regarding the 
future retribution both of the righteous and of 
the wicked. The positive institutions or cere- 
TONES. he appointed, are both few and simple, 
| serving 
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serving as expressions of the love and gratitude 
of his disciples to God, theit common parent, 
and to Jesus their master, the oracle of God ; 
of their engagements to the christian life, and 
their perfect union among themselves. And that 
whilst these institutions were suffered to remain 
in their native simplicity, which constituted their 
true beauty and excellence, it was impossible they 
should be misunderstood. With regard to the 
founding of what might be called a polity or 
state, it is manifest that nothing could be farther 
from his intention. His kingdom, he ac- 
quaints us, ** is not of this world.” It is not 
of a secular nature, to be either propagated or 
detended by the arm of flesh, or to have its laws 
enforced by human sanctions, or any such tem- 
poral punishments as merely human e 
can inflict. 

It is impossible to conceive a greater contrast 
between the spirit which his instructions N 
and that spirit of pride and domination, which 
not many centuries afterwards became the pre- 
dominant spirit of what then came to be deno- | 
minated the church. Again and again did 
Christ admonish his apostles, and other follow- 
ers, to live as brethren and equals, not to affect 
a superiority over their fellow-disciples, or over 
one another ; inasmuch as in this; his kingdom 
would differ in its fundamental maxims from all 
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the kingdoms of the world: that that person 
alone would there be deemed the greatest, whose 
deportment should be the humblest, and he alone. 
Superior, who should prove most serviceable to 
the rest. As to worldly monarchies or common- 
wealths, of whatever kind, he taught them to 
regard it as their duty, to submit to such powers 
as providence should set over them; chearfully 
paying tribute, and yielding obedience to every 


human ordinance and command that should not 


be found to contradict the law of God. Ren- 
* der to Cæsar, said he, the things which 
* arg Cwsar's, and to God the things which are 
+ God's.” Far from affecting any secular power 
himself, he refused a royalty of this sort, when 
the people would have conferred it, and would 
not take upon him to decide in a matter of civil 
right and property, though desired. Man,” 
Said he to the person who applied to him, “who 
made me a judge or a divider over you?“ 
Then he said to the people, take heed and be- 
** ware of covetousness: supporting his admo- 
nition as usual by an affecting parable. It was 
the end of his institution to purify the heart, and 
his lessons were ever calculated for extirpating 
the seeds of evil that remained there. In a 
similar manner, when the disciples privately 
contended among themselves who should be 
greatest, he took occasion to warn them against 

i ambition. 
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ambition. Jesus calling to him a child, placed 
him in the midst of them, and said, Verily I 
say unto you; unless ye be converted, quite 
changed in your notions and conceptions of 
things, © and become as children, ye shall never 
« enter the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, 
therefore, shall become humble as this child, 
„ shall be the greatest there.” The same max- 
ims were warmly inculcated by his apostles; and 
in their time, under the happy influence of their 
instructions, generally prevailed among chris- 
tians. 

Now indeed was formed a community of the 
disciples of Jesus, which was called his church, 
a word that denotes no more than society or 
assembly, and is sometimes used in the New 
Testament with evident analogy to the common 
use, to signify the whole community of chris- 
tians considered as one body, of which Christ is 
denominated the head, and sometimes only a 
particular congregation of christians. In this 
general society, founded in the unity of their 


faith, their hope, their love, cemented, as it 


were, by a communion or joint participation, as 
occasion offered, in religious offices, in adora- 
tion, in baptism, and in the commemoration of 
the sufferings of their Lord, preserved by a most 


friendly intercourse, and by frequent instruc- 


tions, admouitions, reproofs when necessary, 
and 
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and even by the exclusion of those who had vio- 
lated such powerful and solemn engagements : 


In 


NO 


the property of any man. 


all this, I say, there was nothing that inter- 


jurisdiction over the person, the liberty, or 
And if they expelled 


_ out of their own society, and, on satisfying their 
conditions, re- admitted those who had been ex- 


pelled, they did in this only exercise a right, 


which (if we may compare great things with 
small, and heavenly things with earthly) any 


E Company, like a knot of artists or philo+ 
sophers, may freely exercise; namely, to give 


the benefit of. their own company and conversa- 
tion to whom, and on what terms, they judge 
proper : a right which can never justly be con- 
sidered as in the least infringing on the secular 
powers. The christians' every where acknow- 
ledged themselves the subjects of the state, whe- 
ther monarchical or republican, absolute or free, 
under which they lived; entitled to the same 
privileges with their fellow-subjects, and bound 
as much as any of them (I might say more, in 
respect of the, peculiar obligation which their re- 
ligion laid them under) to the observance of the 


laws of their country. 


They pleaded no exemp- 


tion but in one case; a case wherein every man, 


though not a christian, has a natural title to 
exemption; that is, not to obey a law which is 


unjust 
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unjust in itself, and which he is persuaded in his 
conscience to be so. But in regard to rights 
merely of a personal or private nature, over 
which the individual has a greater power, far 
from being pertinacious asserters of these, they 
held it for an invariable maxim, that it is much 
better to suffer wrong, than either to commit or 
to avenge it. This, in my judgement, is the 
true footing on which the apostolical church 
stood in relation to the secular powers. To what 
causes the wonderful change afterwards produced, 
ought to be attributed, I intend to make the 
suhject of another prelection. 
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LECTURE III. 


1 CONCLUDED the last discourse I gave you 


on the subject of Sacred History, with an account 
of the origin and primitive nature of the christian 


church. I observed to you, that being founded 


in the concurrence of its members in the faith of 
the doctrine, and the observance of the precepts 
of Christ their common Lord, and being sup- 
ported by brotherly affection one to another, as 
well as ardent zeal for the happiness of the whole, 
it was in no respect calculated to interfere with 
the rights of princes, or afford matter of umbrage 
or jealousy to the secular powers. But what God 
makes upright, man always corrupts by his in- 
ventions. This was the case of the human spe- 
cies itself. This was the case of the first religion, 
call it traditional, or call it natural, which, in 
process of time, did, in the different nations of 
the earth, degenerate into the grossest idolatry 

nd abominations. And as to what has been 
commu- 
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communicated since by written revelation, this 
was certainly the case of the preceding or Mosai- 
cal institution. And this, upon inquiry, will be 
found to have been eminently the case of the 
present or christian dispensation. | 
When the disciples in populous cities began te to 
multiply, as no association of imperfect creatures 
will ever be found, in all respects, perfect, it is 
by no means strange, that sometimes differences 
and interferings should arise between individuals 
concerning matters of property and civil right. 
These differences occasioned law-suits before the 
ordinary judges who were pagans. Lav-suits, as 
might be expected, not only occasioned, to the 
great prejudice of charity, heart-burnings among 
themselves, but tended to bring a renal on the 
profession, whose criterion or badge had been ex- 
pressly declared by their master to be their mu- 
tual love. Examples there were of these mis- 
chiefs as early as the times of the apostles, parti- 
cularly at Corinth, a city abounding in wealth 
and luxury. The apostle Paul, effectually to 
remedy this evil, and to prevent the scandal and 
hurt which must arise from its continuance, first 
expostulates with the Corinthians (1 Cor. vi. 1. 
&c.) on the nature and dignity of their. christian 
vocation, to which it would be much more suit- 
able patiently to suffer injuries, than, with so 
imminent a risk of charity, to endeavour to ob- 
tain 
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tain redress:— Why do ye not rather, says 
he, take wrong? Why do ye not rather suffer 
$4 yourselves to be defrauded F And even should 
the injury appear too great to be entirely over- 
looked, hie enjoins them, and with them doubtless 
all Christians in the like circumstances, to submit 
those differences, which should unhappily arise 
among them, to arbitrators chosen from among 
themselves. By this expedient a double end 


would be answered : the parties would, by the 
- mediation of their brethren, be more easily con- 


ciliated to each other, and the reproach of the 


heathen would be prevented. It is evident that 


in this there was no encroachment on the pro- 
vince of the magistrate. A similar practice, ever 
since the Babylonish captivity, had obtained 
among the Jews in all the countries through 
which they were dispersed. To put an end to 
differences, either by compromise or by arbitra- 


tion, is the exercise of a natural right, which all 


civil establichments acknowledge, and which 


most of them shew a disposition to encourage 


and promote. Jars and quarrels are universally 
adinitted to be evils, though unavoidable- in the 
present lapsed condition of human nature. Ju- 
dicatories are erected to put an end betimes to 
these evils. The litigation of the parties, though 


a bad consequence, x permitted solely to prevent 


a worse. But no human polity commands men 
/ IR | to 
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t6 be litigious. The less a man is 80, he is the 


better subject of the state. The apostle's aim is 


to crush strife as early as possible, and to prevent 
an ill effect, though not the worst effect, of pri- 
vate differences; to wit, public contention in 


courts of law; His advice is such as every good 


man, every lover of peace, and therefore every 
good citizen, would very readily give to the 
members of any society in which he had a con- 
cern. It was, besides, perfectly suitable to the 
peaceful maxims of his great master: Resist 
not evil. Agree with thine adversary quickly 


« whilst thou art in the way with him.“ And 


Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be 
** called the children of God.” 

Let it be remarked furtlier, that those primi- 
tive and chosen arbiters claimed no coercive 
power of any kind over their fellow-christians. 
Thejudgment they pronounced was very properly 
termed, in primitive times, the judgment of cha- 
rity or love. By this principle alone were the 
Judges influenced (without salary or emolu- 
ments). to undertake the office : by this princi- 
ple alone were the parties disposed to submit to 
the sentence: and by this principle alone, where 
an injury had been committed, the offender was 
induced, as far as possible, to make reparation, 


and the offended as readily to grant forgiveness. 


No mention do we ſind of bailiffs or tipstaves, 
vol. I. E tines, 
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fines, imprisonments, or distraining of goods, 
As their principal view in examining and decid- 
ing such questions was the radical cure of the 
evil, that is, of every thing that might look like 
animosity or discontent among the disciples of 
Christ; they neither had, nor desired to have 
any other means of enforcing their decisions, 
than such as the love of peace and union, and 
the interest of the common cause necessarily gave 
| To have applied, as umpires in christian 
states are wont, for the interposition of the secu- 
lar arm to enforce their decrees, would have been 
recurring to that very evil, for the prevention of 
which they had been nominated as judges by 
their brethren. 

It deserves also to be taken notice of, that the 
apostle, far from taking upon him to assign this 
office of terminating their differences to such as 
he might think properly qualified, does not 80 
much as recommend, or even mention to them 
any individual, or any class of men. On the 
contrary, he leaves the matter intirely to their 

- own free choice. And indeed it was proper it 

should be so. This expedient is recommended 
purely from the charitable and prudential consi- 

derations of decency and peace. These could 

not be promoted otherwise than by the people $ 

perfect confidence, not only in the equity but in 
the — of the persons to be entrusted, who 
therefore 
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therefore doubtless ought to be of their electing. 
Besides, it would have ill suited the genuine but 
spiritual dignity of the apostolic office, for Paul, 
so unlike the examples given by his Lord, to 
have assumed an authoritative direction in mat- 
ters merely temporal. For this reason I am in- 
clined to think that, if he had judged it neces- 
sary to offer his opinion as to the particular per- 
sons proper to be chosen, he would have judged 
it fitter to exempt the pastors from a charge 
which might, in some respects, appear foreign 
from their office, than to recommend them to 
It; .-/ + : | 3 

The consequence however in fact was, that at 
least in several congregations or churches, the 


choice fell upon their ministers, a very natural 


effect of that confidence and respect which, in 
those times of purity, we have ground to believe 
they merited. Nor let it be imagined, from any 
thing advanced above, that this was a charge 
which the ministers of religion, as things then 
stood, ought to have declined. I have indeed 
acknowledged, that, in some respects, the cogni- 
zance of secular matters did not so naturally 
unite with their spiritual functions. But, con- 
sider the affair in another view, and we shall find 
that both in regard tothe motive which influ- 
enced them, and tlie end which their aceeptance 
of this task tended to promote, there was a real 
. E 2 suit- 
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suitableness to the nature and design of their 
office. Hardly could ambition be supposed to 
operate in inducing them to accept a charge 
which addetl to their labour, and exposed them 
the more to the notice of the common enemy, 
and consequently to danger, without adding to 
their wealth, or rank, or even power ir the com- 
mon acceptation of the term. For the award of 
these judges was no more than the declaration of 
their opinion; and the execution of the sentence 
was no more than the voluntary acquiescence of 
the parties. The pastors derived no kind of au- 
thority from this prerogative, except that which 
integrity and discernment invariably secure with 
those for whose benefit these talents are exerted. 
An authority this which depends intirely on the 
0 right discharge of the trust, and is incompatible 
; with the abuse of it. Their motive therefore 
could only be the charitable desire of making 
peace and preventing offences. The harmony of 
christians among themselves, and their unble- 
mished reputation in respect of the heathen, 
were no less manifestly the blessed ends to which 
their labour of love contributed. — 

But might it not be urged, on the other hand, 
that this work would infallibly prove an avoca- 
tion from the spiritual and more important duties 
of their office? In those early ages, before the 


love of many had e cold, before the chris 
tian 
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tian congregations were become either so numer- 
ous or so opulent, as some time afterwards they 
became, it is not to be imagined that such ques- 
tions, in relation to- property and civil rights, 
would be either so frequent, or so intricate, as to 
occupy a considerable portion of the arbitrator's 
time, and thereby interfere with his -other more 
essential duties. Had it been otherwise, this 


judicious charge ought doubtless, from the be- 


ginning, to have been devolved into other hands. 
The apostles themselves, we find, at it first took the 
trouble of distributing to the people, ple, according 
to the respective necessities of each, the money 
which the charity and zeal of the converts had 
thrown into the common stock. But when this 
work became so burdensome, as to interfere with 


the peculiar functions of the apostleship, they 
made no delay in resigning it to others. It is 


© not reason, said they, that we should leave 
the word of God, and serve tables.” The like 
part no doubt ought those primitive pastors ta 


have acted; the like part no doubt they would 


have acted, had there been the like occasion. 
That they did not, ought to be accounted by us 
as sufficient evidence that the like oceasion did 
not exist, and that the task was then no way 
cumbersome. They had apostolical example 
alike for undertaking an office of benevolence, 
when it did not interfere, and for renouncing it 

- ÞS when 
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when: it did interfere, with the e duties of 
their spiritual function. 

But to return, this custom of e theis 
. to be arbitrators of all their differences in 
matters of civil ,property and right, from being 

pretty common, seems very quickly to have be- 
come general. The example of one christian 
society influenced another, who did not choose 
to appear deficient in any testimony of esteem 
for their teachers. From being general it be- 
came universal. Every congregation would 
think it proper to avoid distinguishing them- 
N selves by a singularity, which would be under- 
stood to reflect either on the e NH or 0s 
1 of their pastors. 

Some learned men seem to be of: opinion, that 
the business of determining such civil controver- 
sies as arose between christians, belonged at first 
to the whole congregation; or, in other words, 
to that particular church or society whereof the 
parties concerned were members, But this mis: 
take appęars to haye arisen from confounding 
two things totally distinct. When one christian 
had ground, real or supposed, to complain of the 
conduct, of another as unbrotherly and i injurious, 
after private methods of reclaiming the offender 
had been tried in vain by the offended, it belonged 
to the congregation to judge between them; and 
either to effect a reconciliation, or to discard one 
Tarts”, & 4 Who, 
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who, by his obstinacy in the wrong, shewed him- 
self unworthy of their fellowship. This method 
had been clearly pointed out to them by their 
great founder. If thy brother,” says he, 
* trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
© fault, between thee and him alone: if he hear 
© thee, thou hast gained thy brother; but if he 
* will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
„ witnesses every word may be established; and 
if he neglect to hear them, tell it to the 

church; but if he neglect to hear the church, 
* let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican. 
% Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall 
* bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and 
„ whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven.” What ye thus do, agree- 


ably to the instructions I give you, God himself 


will ratify. The practice of the apostolic age, 
which has the best title to the denomination of 
primitive, is the surest commentary on this pre- 
cept of our Lord. Not only were such private 
offences then judged by the church, that is, the 
congregation, but also those scandals which 
affected the whole christian fraternity. Accord- 
ingly, the judgment which Paul, by the spirit of 
God, had formed concerning the incestuous per- 
zon, he enjoins the church, to whom his epistle is 
n that is, (to use his own words for an 

4 expla- 
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explanation) them who at Corinth are sancth- 
„ fied in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, to 
* pronounce and execute.” And in his second 
epistle to the same church, (chap. ii. v. 6,) he 
says, in reference to the same delinquent, ** Suf- 
© ficient to such a man is the censure which was 
s inflicted by many ;” dre rw TAworwv, by the 
community. And (v. 10.) © To whom ye for- 
„ gave any thing,” addressing himself always to 
the congregation, ** I forgive also.“ We admit, 
with the learned Dodwell *, that in- the censure 
inflicted on the incestuous person, the christians 
at Corinth were but the executors of the doom 
awarded by the apostle. Nor does any one ques- 
tion the apostolical authority in such matters 
over both the flock and the pastors. But from 
the words last quoted, it 1s evident that he ac- 
knowledges, at the same time, the ordinary 
power in regard to discipline lodged in the con- 
gregation ; and from the confidence he had in 
the discretion and integrity of the Corinthians, 
he promises his cancurrence in what they shall 
Judge proper to do. To whom ye forgive any 
thing, I forgive also. Now, though in after- 
times the charge of this matter also came to be 
devolved, first on the bishop and presbyters, and. 
afterwards er on the m yet that the 
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people, as well as the presbyters, as far down, at 
least, as to the middle of the third century, re- 
tained some Share in the decision of questions 
wherein morals were immediately concerned, is 
manifest from Cyprian's letters still extant. In 
his time, when congregations were become very 
numerous, the inquiry and deliberation were 
holden (perhaps then more commodiously) in 
the ecclesiastical college, called the presbytery, 
consisting of the bishop, the presbyters, and the 
deacons. When this was over, the result of 
their inquiry and consultations was reported to 
the whole congregation belonging to that church, 
who were called together on purpose, in order to 
obtam their approbation of what had been done, 
and their consent to the resolution that had been 
taken : for without their consent, no judgment 
could regularly be put in execution. 

But this is quite a different subject of inquiry 
from questions merely in regard to right or pro- 
perty. The one is more analogous to a criminal, 
the other to a civil process. Two persons may 
differ in regard to the title to a particular sub- 
ject, each claiming it as his, though neither 
accuse the other of injurious, or unchristian 
treatment; it is not because these pleas always 
spring from some malignity of disposition, that 
this amicable method of terminating them is re- 
commended ; but it is because there is an immi- 

nent 
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nent hazard, that if long continued, and brought 
to public, they breed some malignity in the 
minds of the parties towards each other, and 
afford a handle to idolators to blaspheme the 
good ways of the Lord. Now it is manifest, in 
the first place, that questions of civil right are 
not so much within the sphere of the multitude, 
as those which concern practical religion and 
morals; and secondly, that the apostle does n6t 
recommend it to the people to take such secular 
matters under their own cognizance collectively, 
but only to appoint proper persons to judge in 
them. If then, says he, ye have judg- 
*© ment of things pertaining. to this life, set 
„ them to judge who are least esteemed in the 
| © church.” In the epithet least esteemed, I 
imagine he couches an ironical reproof to the 
\ Corinthians, for their appearing to be at a loss 
in finding persons proper to discuss matters in 
themselves of very little moment compared with 
those with which, as christians, they were con- 
yersant. But to guard against being mistaken 
by too literal an interpretation of his words, he 
immediately subjoins, ** I speak this to shame 
** you, Is it so, that there is not a wise man 
„amongst you? No, not one, that ſhall be able 
* to judge between his brethren ?” So that it 
appears extremely probable, that unless what was 
am OT a civil . afterwards became 

a scandal, 
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a scandal, by the improper behaviour of one or 
both of the litigants, the people did not inter- 
meddle in the cause. They left it intirely to the 
arbiters, or wise men, whom they had nominated 
for the purpose: and these, as was observed be- 

fore, came at last yniyersally to be the pastors. 
Time, the greatest of all innovators, though, q 
when 1t operates by slow degrees, the least ob- | 
servable ; (time, I say) which alters every thing; 
did, from the universality of the practice of 
committing this trust to the pastors, and from 
its continuance for a course of successions in 
their hands, at length, in effect, establish it as a 
right. As charity cooled, ambition, a very 
subtle passion, insensibly insinuated itself. This 
it would do at first more modestly under the 
guise of public virtue, as a desire of being more 
extensively useful to the people, afterwards more 
boldly, as a commendable zeal for every thing 
that could be deemed a prerogative of the sacred 
order. When persecutions had ceased, the 
churches, a8 they grew in the number and the 
wealth of their members, produced, in propor- 
tion, more fruits of contention, and fewer of 
brotherly love. Every thing, then, that might 
give any sort of ascendancy over the minds of 
others, would be greedily grasped at: and this 
privilege of judging, in civil matters, would then 
be very naturally claimed by the bishops, as a 
part 
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part of their office. It muſt, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that though, in particular inſtances, 
this trust might be abused, it was, upon the 
whole, expedient for the christian brotherhood, 
and could scarcely be considered as dangerous 
so long as it remained on the original footing, 
and was unsupported by the secular arm. 

But when christianity came tq receive the 
countenance and sanction of the ruling powers, 
the Roman emperors imagined they could not 

more effectually show their zeal for the cause of 
Christ, than by confirming every prerogative 
which had been considered as belonging to his 
ministers. It is, besides, not unlikely, that the 

happy influence which the pastoral decisions, 
aided by the authority of religion, generally had 

m composing - differences among. the people, 

would prove an additional motive for their inter- 

position in support of a practice seemingly sos 
conqucive to public utility. But whatever be in 
this, so it was, that the bishop's power of judg- 
ing, in secular matters, was not only ratified by 
law, but through an ill-judged indulgence, as 
soon appeared by the event, was further extended, 
backed by the secular arm, and rendered com- 
pulsory. Constantine, the first christian empe- 
rar, made a law, that the sentence of the bishop 
should, in every case, be final, and that the 
magistrate should be obliged to execute it; that 
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if in any cause depending before the secular 
judge, in any stage of the process, either party, 
though in direct opposition to the other party, 
should appeal to the bishop; to his tribunal, 


from which there could be no appeal, the cause 
should instantly be remitted. 


Then, indeed, began the episcopal judgment 


to be properly forensic, having compulsive exe- 


cution by the ministry of the magistrate. Then, 
indeed, began the prelates, for the greater state 
and dignity, in their judicial proceedings, to 
adopt the model and appendages of civil judica- 


tories, and to have their chancellors, commissa- 


ries, officials, advocates, proctors, registers, ap- 


paritors, &c. &c. Then originated these phrases 


unheard before, episcopal jurisdiction, episcoput 
audience, and other such like. When one con- 
siders the origin of ecclesiastical judicature, as 
deduced above, and the reasons for which some 
expedient of this sort was first recommended by 
Paul to the Corinthians, it is imposstble to con- 
ceive any thing more unsuitable to his design. 
than the footing on which it was now established. 
One principal ground for which the apostle ad- 
vised the measure, was to avoid the scandal 
which one christian suing another before a tri- 
bunal of infidels, must necessarily bring upon 
their religion. Brother,” says he, ** goeth to 
« law with FR and that before the unbe- 
„ levers.” 
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lievers.“ Now this evil was radically ciited 
when christianity became the established feli- 
gion, and the secular judges themselves were 
taken from the christian brotherhood. I ac- 
knowledge, however, that this is not the only 
ground of the apostle's recommendation :- his 
other reason is, that to prevent law-zuits entirely, 
by a compromise of any differences that might 
arise, or by a friendly reference to proper um- 
pires, would be greatly conducive to the cause 
of charity, which is the common cause, by pre- 
serving peace among themselves: but no sooner 
is the bishop, or indeed any man, veſted with 
legal and coercive authority, insomuch that 
people can be compelled to appear before him, 
1 to submit to his sentence, than he ceases to 
be an umpire, his court is erected into a secular 
tribunal, and the procedure before him is as 
really a law-suit as that which is carried on be- 
fore any other judge. All the weight, therefore, 
of the apoſtle's second reason from fraternal 
love, operates as strongly against suing an ad- 
versary in this court, as it does ahnt suing 
him in any other. 
. It was not at first 3 or duly attended 
to, how great the change was, which this new 
arrangement of Continntina made in the con- 
stitution of the empire. It was, in effect, throw- 
ing the whole judiciary power of the state into 
0 the 
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the hands of the clergy. All the ordinary judi- j 
catories were now reduced to act solely in 8ubors |/ 
dination to the spiritual courts, which could 
overrule the proceedings of the secular, whilſt 
their own were not liable to be overruled by any. 
The civil magistrate who might be compelled to 
execute their sentences, but was not entitled to 
revise or alter them, was, in fact, no better than 
the bishop's serjeant. His office, in this in- 
stance, was by no means magisterial, it was 
merely ministerial and subservient. 

It was in vain, at the period at which we are 
now arrived, to imagine, that in the same way as 
formerly, a sense of religion should operate on 
the minds of the people. This is a sentiment of 
too delicate a nature to be rendered compatible 
with the measures now adopted. From the mo- 
ment the pastor was armed with the terrours of | 
the magistrate, the power of religion was super- | 
seded, and the gentle voice of love was drowned 
in the clamour of commitments, forfeitures, and 
distress of goods. It deserves also to be re- 
marked, that whilst matters remained on the pri- 
mitive footing, there was the strongest tie on the 
pastors to a strict observance of equity, as it 
was thence only that their judgments could de- 
rive authority, or command respect. The power 
itself was of such a nature, as could not long 
subsist after bing 3 the case was quite 


different 


64 
different now. It appeared of little consequence 
to draw respect to a verdict; to which they could 
enforce obedience: and this -could equally be 
effected, whatever were the sentence; just or un- 
just, reasonable or absürd. Of the like perni- 
cious tendency, as they flowed from the same 
cause, were the measures that were afterwards 
adopted to enforce ecclesiastical censures and 
ex communications, by the sanction of civil laws, 
inflicting pains and penalties. When so much 
depended on the dignitaries of the church, they 
could not fail to meet with all the adulation, 
and other seductive arts, by which the favour of 
the great and powerful is, through the influence 
of avarice, and other irregular desires, commonly 
courted by inferiours and dependents. Whether 
this would contribute to improve these shepherds 
of the flock in humility and meekness, may be 
submitted to the determination of every im par- 
tial and judicious hearer. One favourable cir- 
cumstance, however, which perhaps inclined the 
people more easily to acquiesce in it, was, that 
0 was the only considerable check which they 
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had, for ages, on the too absolute power of the 
emperor. It is thus that Providence, in the 
worst of circumstances, 1s ever at work, bringing 
good out of evil, making usurpations on different 
sides balance and controul one another, and 
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rendering the greatest calamities reci procal cor- 


tectives. 


Hut to proceed in our narration: the emperor, 


Valens still enlarged the jurisdiction of the 


bishops, assigning to them the charge of fixing 


the prices of all vendible commodities, which 
was, it must be owned, a most extraordinary 


assignment. It is but doing justice to some 


worthy bishops to declare, that far from being 


gratified by these changes, they loudly com- 


plained of them. Posidonius relates concerning 


Augustine in particular, that though he gave at- 
tendance to this forensic business all the morning, 


sometimes till dinner-time, and sometimes till 
night, he was wont to say, that it was a great 
grievance to him, as it diverted his attention 


from what was much more properly his charge; 
that it was, in fact, to leave things useful, and 


to attend to things tumultuous and perplexed ; 


that saint Paul had not assumed this office to 
himself, well knowing how unsuitable it was to 


that of a preacher of the Gospel, but was de- 
sirous that it should be given to others. Such 
vere the sentiments of that respectable father of 
the church. But every bishop was not of the 
same mind with Augustine. 

About seventy years afterwards, when this 


authority came to be very much abused, the law 


ot Constantine was repealed by Arcadius and 
VOL. I. F Honorius, 


| 
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Honorius, who limited the bishops, in civil mat- 
ters, to those only which were referred to their 
| judgment by the consent of beth the litigants 
But in some cities the bishops were already be- 
come too powerful, and too rich, to be so easily 
dispossessed. In Rome particularly, this new 
regulation had little or no effect, till Valentianus, 
about the middle of the fifth century, being 
himself in Rome, renewed it, and caused it to 
be put in execution. However, it was soon 
h afterwards revoked by subsequent princes, who 
restored to the clergy a great part of that juris- 
diction which had been taken away. Justinian 
in particular established the episcopal tribunal, 
allotting to it, in the first place, all causes that 
could be any way understood to concern reli- 


gion, then the ecclesiastical delinquencies of 


clergymen, and also diverse sorts of voluntary 
jurisdiction over the laity. By the methods 
above recited, it happened, we find at last, that 
the brotherly correetions, and charitable inter- 
positions, instituted by Christ and his apostles, 
degenerated into mere worldly domination. 
When, on the one hand, the ministers of religion 
thought fit to exchange that parental tenderness, 
which was the glory of their predecessors, for 
that lordly superiority which succeeded, it was 3 
natural consequence, that, on the other hand, 
the amiable reverence of the child should be 
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slave. Perfect love,” says the apostle John, 
* casteth out fear.“ It is no less true in the 
converse. Perfeet fear casteth out love.” 
The great engine of the magistrate, is terrour; 
of the pastor, love. The advancement of the 
one is the destruction of the other. To attempt 
to combine them in the same character, is to at- 
tempt to form a hideous monster at the best. 
Paul understood the difference, and marked it 
well in his epistles, especially those to Timothy 
and to Titus. The servant of the Lord, P 
says he, must not strive, but be gentle to all 
** men, apt to teach, patient and "oth, not 
** greedy of sordid lucre, ng striker.“ The 
weapons of his warfare are not carnal :. he for- 
bears threatning, and does not employ the arm 
of flesh: his weapons are the soft powers of 
persuasion, animated by tenderness and love. 
In vain is it pretended, that the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, above explained, is not of the na- 
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the difference that can be called material? Is 
on 


sition or delay on the part of him who is cast, 
effected ultimately by the same methods of co- 


d, the like, as in the temporal judicatories? Are 
not the 9 loaded with expenses to the full 
ES: >. | as 
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overwhelmed in the fearful submission of the 
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ture of dominion, like the secular. Where is » 


not the execution, wherever there is either oppo- 


ercion, imprisonment, distraining of goods, and 
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vultures, retainers to the court, that muſt be 


satisfied? Is there not the same scope for ton- 


tention, altercation, and chicane? Or are the 
processes in the spiritual courts (where such spi- 
ritual courts still subsist) less productive of feuds 
and animosities than in the gecular ? 

In ahnost all cases wherein a particular mode 
of religion has obtained, in a country, a legal 
establishment, in preference to every other 
mode, there has been a strong tendency in 
the acts of the legislature to confound civil 
rights and civil authority with those that are 
purely moral or religious. Nor is it so easy 
a matter in practice, to ascertain the boun- 
dary, in every instance, and draw the line by 
which the one may be effectually discriminated 
from the other, as one at first would be apt to 
imagine. 'The distinction has been better pre- 
served in our own country, notwithstanding the 
few exceptions of little moment which I shall 
mention, than perhaps in any other. There is a 
part of the office of a minister in this country 
that is purely of a civil nature, derived from the 
law of the land, and quite extraneous: to the 
business of a pastor, which, in strictness, is only 
what is called the cure of souls. By this secular 
branch, I mean, the power with which presby- 
teries are vested by the legislature, in giving de- 
crees, after proper inquiry, against the land- 

: holders, 
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holders, or heritors, as we more commonly term 
them, for the repairing, or the rebuilding, of 
churches, manses, and parochial schools, in the 
taking trial, and the admitting of schoolmasters, 
in the allotting of glebes, and perhaps some 
other things of a similar nature, That the pres- 
bytery, in these matters, does not act as an 
ecclesiastical court, is evident, not only from the 
nature of the thing, but from this further con- 
sideration, its not being in these, at least, in what 
relates to churches, manses and glebes, as in all 
other matters under the correction of its eccle- 
siastical superiours, the-provincial synod, and the 
national assembly, but under the review of the 
highest civil judicatory in this country, the court 


of session. 


Another kind of civil power committed to 
presbyteries, is the power of presenting (as some 
understand the law) to vacant parishes, upon 
the devolution of the right, by the patron's 
neglecting to exercise it for six months after the 
commencement of the vacancy. In this, how- 
ever, our ecclesiastical ideas, and our political, 
80 much interfere, that the power of issuing out 
a presentation, has never yet, as far as I know, 
been exerted by any presbytery, in the manner 
in which it is commonly exerted by lay-patrons, 
or in the manner in which it was formerly exerted 


by binge in this country, in the times of epis- 
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copacy, or in which it is at present exerted b 
bishops in Ireland, as well as in the southern 
part of the island. Presbyteries do commonly, 
I think, on such occasions, consult the parish, 
and regulate their conduct in the same manner 
as though patronages were not in force by law. 
I should, perhaps, add to the aforesaid list of 
particulars not properly ecclesiastical, the con- 
cern which the pastor must take along with the 
heritors and elders of the parish, in the manage- 
ment and disposal of the public charities, also 
the power of church judicatories in appointing 
contributions for pious uses, to be made through- 
out the churches within their jurisdiction. 
The conduct of a minister in regard to the 


: few cases, which, in strictness, are without the 


sphere of his spiritual yocation, is, it must be 
owned, extremely delicate; and not the less 80 
that in some of the particulars enumerated, as 
in what regards manses and glebes, he will natu- 
rally be considered as a party, from the similarity 
of situation in which they are all placed, in the 
very cause in which he must act as a judge. 
Whether it is a real advantage to us to possess 
this kind of secular authority, is a question 
foreign to my present purpose. For my own 
part, I am strongly inclined to think, that if the 
legislature had made proper provision for supply- 
ing parishes and ministers with sufficient churches 
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and manses, by means of the civil magistrata 
only, it had not been the worse for us. As, on 
the one hand, we should have been freed from 
temptations to partiality, which will, no doubt, 
sometimes influence our judgment as well as that 
of other men, so, on the other hand, we should 
have been freed from the suspicion and reproach 
of it, from which the strictest regard to equity 
and right will not always be sufficient to protect 
us. And in a character, on the purity whereof 
so much depends, I must say, it is of no small 
consequence, not only that it be unbiassed by any 
partial regards, but even that it be beyond the 
remotest suspicion of such a bias. 

In England, the natural limits have been very 
ill preserved, and both kinds of jurisdiction, the 
civil and the religious, are made strangely to 
encroach on one another. I do not here $0 
much allude to the judicial power of the con: 
sistorial courts, in matters matrimonial and testa- 
mentary, though these are purely secular, as to 
the confusion in what regards the executive part 
of jurisdiction. As, with them, church censures 
are followed with civil penalties, the loss of 
liberty, or imprisonment, and the forfeiture of 
the privileges of a citizen, the clergy must have 
become absolute lords of the persons and proper- 
ties of the people, had there not been lodged in 
the civil judicatories a paramount jurisdiction, 
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by which the sentences of the spiritual courts 

can be revised, suspended, and annullet. 
Add to this, that the participation of one of 
the sacraments having been with them, by a 
very short-sighted policy, perverted into a test 
for civil offices, a minister may be compelled, by 
the magistrate, to admit a man who is wel 
known to be a most improper person, an atheist, 
blasphemer, or profligate. The tendency of this 
prostitution plainly is, by the law of the land, 
to make void the institution of Jesus Christ, as 
far as regards its meaning and design. By the 
appointment of Jesus Christ, the participation 
was to serve in the participants purely as a testi- 
mony of their faith in him, and laue to him, 
Do this in remembrance of me.“ By the law 
of the land, it is rendered a qualification, or test, 
absolutely necessary for the attainment of cer: 
tain lucrative offices, and for uring a conti- 
nuance in them when attained ; sq that, in a 
great number, it can serve as a testimony of no- 
thing but of their secular views. And to render 
this testimony, if possible, perfectly unequivocal, 
such people must have a certificate from the 
minister of their receiving the sacrament, te 
present to their superiours when required. For my 
on part, I do not see how the divine command- 
ment, in what regards its spirit, power, and use, 
. be more effectually * by Statute 
f | than 
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than by thus retaining the form, the letter, the 
body of the precept, and, at the same time, to- 
tally altering the purpose, object, and intention. 
Men have been very long in discovering, and 
even yet seem scarcely to have discovered, that 
true religion is of too delicate a nature to be 
compelled, if I may 80 express myself, by the 
coarse implements of human authority and 
worldly sanctions. Let the law of the land re- 
strain vice and injustice of every kind, as ruinous 
to the peace and order of society, for this is its 
proper province; but let it not tamper with reli- 
gion, by attempting to enforce its exercises and 
duties. These, unless they be tree-will offerings, } 
are nothing; they are worse. By such an un- 
natural alliance, and ill-judged aid, hypocrisy 
and superstition may, indeed, be greatly pro- 
moted, but genuine piety never fails to suffer. 
Another consequence of the confusion of spi- 
ritual jurisdiction and secular in that church, 
however respectable on other accounts, (for these 
remarks affect not the doctrine taught, the morals 
inculcated, nor the form of worship practised, 
but only the polity and discipline) another con- 
sequence, I say, is, that ecclesiastical censures 
among them have now no regard, agreeably to 
their original destination, to purity and manners. 
They serve only as a political engine for the 
eviction of tythes, surplice fees, and the like, 


and 
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and for the execution of other sentences in mat- 
ters purely temporal. Would it have been pos- 
sible to devise a more effectual method, had that 
been the express purpose, for rendering the cleri- 
cal character odious, and the discipline con- 
temptible? Luckily with us, in those few mat- 
ters of a secular nature above specified, wherein 
presbyteries are, in the first instance, appointed 
judges, when the presbytery have given their 
decree, they have no part in the execution, and, 
indeed, no further concern in the matter. Their 
decision is merely declarative of right, and their 
power is exactly similar to that of arbitrators. 
The only difference is, that the former are autho- 
rized by law, the latter by the nomination of the 
parties: but in neither is there any coercive 
authority. The party in whose favour the sen- 
tence is given, applies for the intervention of the 
lords of session to compel the obedience of all 
concerned. This interposition is always granted 
as a thing of course, unless when the presby- 
terial decree is brought under the review of that 
court by suspension. In this case the lords 
may affirm, reverse, or alter, as they see cause. 
Then it becomes their own sentence, and is en- 
forced in the usual manner. But no process in 
our church can terminate in ex communication, 
or in any ecclesiastical censures, but a process 
of scandal, by which term is commonly under- 
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stood some flagrant immorality. These censures 
our constitution does not permit us to employ, 
on any occasion, as expedients for either securing 
our property, or asserting our prerogatives and 
power. And as we have not the same tempta- 
tions with our neighbours to abuse them, so 
neither does the constitution in this country 
permit the civil magistrate to interfere with the 
procedure of the ecclesiastical courts. A suffi- 
cient security 1s provided against the rashness or 
injustice of the inferiour judicatories, the presby- 
teries, by the right of appeal to the immediately 
superiour tribunal, the synod, and thence, in the 
last resort, to the general assembly. Besides, 
where no civil penalty follows the sentence of 
the church, as is now very properly the case 
with us, the church courts have this additional 
motive, to be cautious of employing those cen- 
sures except in claimant cases, namely, that if 
their sentences be not supported by what I may 
call the verdict of the country, the general sense 
of the people, they will very soon, and very 
justly, become contemptible. And this is the 
true footing on which all ecclesiastical censures 
ought to stand. But from what has been said, 
it is evident, that in our establishment, sufficient 
care has been taken that there be no material 
encroachment of either side, on the natural pro- 
vince” of the other. What I have said on this 
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article, it will be observed, militates chiefly, if 
not solely, against what may be called a coercive 
power in the ministers of religion, either direct, 
by seizing the persons, and distraining the goods 
of obnoxious people, or which, in my judgment, 
is still worse, an indirect coercion, by employing 
ecclesiastical censures as the tools for effecting 
the same worldly purpose. Thus much only by 
the way. 

I return to the narrative. When the western 
provinces were intirely severed from the eastern, 
Italy, France, and Germany, making one em» 
pire, and Spain a kingdom, the principal bishops 
in all these four provinces, who, to à consider- 
able share of the national riches, had this ad- 
vantage also, that they were at the head of an 
order which engrossed almost all the little learn- 

ing of the times, were commonly chosen by the 
prince for his counsellors. The weight which 
this honourable distinction gave them in tem- 
poral matters, and in affairs of state, brought an 
immense increase of authority to the epigcopal 
tribunal. In less than two hundred years after- 

| wards, they pretended an absolute and exclusive 
right to all criminal and civil jurisdietion over 
the clergy, and, in various cases, over the laity 
also, under pretext that, though the persons 
were not, the causes were, ecclesiastical. Beside 
1 they invented another sort of causes, 
Which 
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which they denominated causes of mixed cogni- 
zance, insisting, that in them, the bishop might 
judge, as well as the magistrate, and that the 
right of prevention ought to take place in favour 
of that court before which the cause should first 
be brought. In consequence of this curious 
distinction, they at length, through their exqui- 
site solicitude, and the attention of their agents 
and dependents, who found their account in 
their diligence, appropriated all such causes, 
leaving none of them to the secular judge. And 
as to those which remained still uncomprehended, 
under either denomination, of ecclesiastical or 
mixed, they came at last to be comprised under 
one universal rule, which they most assiduously 
and strenuously inculcated as the very founda- 
tion of the faith ; which was, that every cause 
devolved on the ecclesiastical tribunal, if the 
magistrate either refused, er neglected, to do 
justice. It was no wonder that in those days it 
should prove a common saying, that ** except 
in places bordering on the infidels, a good 
* lawyer makes a better bishop than a good 
* divine;” for the more he was occupied in 
hearing causes, and in other secular functions, 
the less leisure he had for teaching, which fell 
at last to be totally disused by those of that 
station. Thus what at first was the bishop's 


principal, 
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principal, I may say, his whole business, caine 15 
be regarded as no part of it. 4; 
But if the clerical claims had revind "Ip the 


state of Christendom had yet been : tolerable. 


There still remained a remedy. Whenever the 
people in republics, and the princes in monar- 
chies, should see the abuses become insupport - 
able, they would, by their ordinances and edicts, 
reduce this overgrown. authority of churchmen 
within reasonable limits, as, in former times, had 
been often done when judged necessary. But 
that encroaching spirit which first put christian 
states under the yoke, in a great measure suc- 
ceeded at last in depriving them of the means of 


wrenching it from their necks. The lordly pre- 
lates having already arrogated to themselves all 


the pleas of clergymen, together with so many 
pleas of laymen, under the colour of spirituality, 
and having shared in almost all the rest, either 
by the name of mixed cognizance, or by super- 
seding the magistrate, under the pretext,. that 
justice had been denied, or unduly delayed, they 
proceeded, about the middle of the - eleventh 


century, aided by the profound ignorance and 


gross superstition of the age, to broach and 
maintain, that this extensive power of judging 


1 in the bishop was not derived from the con- 
cession of princes, or from their connivance, or 
_ from the consent of the people, or from imme- 
morial 
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morial custom, but that it was essential to the 
episcopal dignity, and annexed thereto by Christ. 
Now although the imperial laws are still extant 
in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian, in the 
capitulars of Charlemagne, and Lewis the pious, 
and other later princes, both oriental and occi- 
dental; though all clearly show how, when, and 
by whom such power was conceded; though all 
the histories, both ecclesiastical and civil, agree 
in relating the same concessions, and the usages 
introduced, mentioning the reasons and causes; 
yet so notorious a truth has not been able to 
surmount the single affirmation of the canonist 
doctors, who have, on the contrary, had the 
audacity to support the divine original of prela- 
tical dominion. They have even boldly pro- 
claimed those to be heretics, who pay any regard 


to evidence as clear as sunshine, who cannot 


submit entirely to renounce their understandings, 
and to be treated as fools, and blind. | 

They did not even confine themselves within 
these bounds, but maintained, that neither the 


magistrate, nor the prince himself, could, with- 


out sacrilege, intermeddle in any of those causes 
which the clergy had appropriated, because they 
are things spiritual, and of spiritual things lay- 
men are incapable. The light of truth was not, 
however, so perfectly extinet, but that even in 
those dark times there were some learned and 
pious 


I 
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things is, said they, absurd and impious, since 
they are, by adoption, received into the number 


and teceiving back into their comiftunion, and 


80 rLfcronts of 
pious persons who opposed this doctrine, #how: 
ing that both the premises were fülse. The 
major, that laymen are incapable of spiritual 


of the sons of God, made brethren of Jesus 
Christ, and citizens of the New Jerusalem; sinet 
they are honoured to participate in the divine 
grace, in baptism, and in the communion of the 
body and blood of the Lord. What spiritual 
things are there superior to these? And if there 
be none, how can he, who partakes in these 
supreme blessings, be called absolutely incapable 
of spiritual things? But the minor also is fake, 
that the causes appropriated to the episcopat tri- 
bunal are spiritual, since they are all reducible 
to these two classes, transgressions and contracts, 
which, if our judgment is to be determined by 
the qualities assigned to things spiritual in scrip- 
ture, are as far from denz such as W is * 
heaven. 
But it seldom fares so well witli Anki that $k 
the majority is on the side of truth and reason. hi 
So it is in regard to our present subject, that 
upon the spiritual power given by Christ to the le 
church, or whole community of his'disciples, of 
binding and loosing, that is, of excluding from, 


5 the institution of Paul for terminating 
amicably 
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amicably their differences in matters of propert 


by reference, without recurring to the tribunal 


2 infidels, there has been erected; in à course 
of ages, and by several degrees, the principal of 


which have been pointed out to you, a spiritual- 
temporal tribunal, the most wonderful the world 


ever saw. In consequence of this it has Hap- 


pened, that in a great ꝓart of Christendom, (I 
peak not of protestant countries, nor of the 
Greek church) in the heart of every civil govern- 
ment, there subsists another, independent of it, 
a thing which no political writer could. betore 
have imagined possible. How church-power 
came all at last to centre in the Roman pontiff, 
I intend particularly to illustrate in some subse- 
quent lectures, some of those I purpose to give 
on the rise and progress of the hierarchy. In 
the history pf ecclesiastical jurisdiction I have 
now given, ye see the gradual usurpations of the 
church, or rather of the clergy, on the temporal 
powers; in the next, I propose to begin the 
sketch which I intend to lay before you, of the 
history of ecclesiastical polity, and trace the 
usurpations of, part of the church upon the col- 
lective bod. 

I cannot comthade without acquiinting you | 
what will probably appear surprising, that, for a 
great part of the account now given, I am in- 
debted to the writings of a Romish priest, Fra 
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Paolo Sarpi, the celebrated historian of the 
council of Trent, one who, in my judgment, 
understood more of the liberal spirit of the Gos- 
pel, and the genuine character of the christian 
institution, than any writer of his age. Why 
he chose to continue in that communion, as! 
judge no man, I do not take upon me to say. 
As little do I pretend to vindicate it. The 
bishop of Meaux (Histoire des Variations des 
Eglises Protestantes, liv. 7**. ch. 110 *.) calls him 
a protestant and a calvinist under a friar's frock. 
That he was no calvinist, is evident from several 
parts of his writings. I think it is also fairly 
deducible from these, that there was no pro- 
testant sect then in existence with whose doc- 
.trine his principles would have entirely coincided. 
A sense of this, as much as any thing, contri- 
buted, in my opinion, to make him remain in 
the communion to which he originally belonged. 
Certain it is, that as no man was more sensible of 
the corruptions and usurpations of that church, 
no man could, with greater plainness, express his 
sentiments concerning them. In this he acted 
very differently. from those who, from worldly 
motives, are led to profess what they do not be- 
lieve. Such, the more effectually to disguise their 
nypocrisy, are commonly the loudest in expres 
ing their admiration of a system which they 
secretly despise. This was not the manner af 
Fra 
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Fra Paolo. The freedoms, indeed, which he 
used, would have brought him early to feel the 
weight of the church's resentment, had he not 
been protected by the state of Venice, of which 
he was a most useful citizen. At last, however, 
he fell a sacrifice to the enemies which his in- 
violable regard to truth, in his conversation and 
writings, had procured him. He was privately 
assassinated by a friar, an emissary of the holy 
see. He wrote, in Italian, his native language; 
but his works are translated into Latin, and into 
several European tongues. His History of the 
Council of Trent, and his Treatise on ecclesi- 
astical Benefices, are both capital performances. 
One knows not, in reading them, whether to ad- 
mire most the erudition and the penetration, or 
the noble freedom of spirit every where displayed 


in those works. All these qualities have, be- 


sides, the advantage of coming recommended to 
the reader, by the greatest accuracy of compo- 
sition and perspicuity of diction. This tribute 


I could not avoid paying to the memory of an 


author, to whom the republic of letters is 80 


much indebted, and for whom I have the highest 


regard. 
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LECTURE IV. 
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IN my last lecture, I attempted a brief detail 
of the principal causes, which contributed to the 
rise and progress of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
In doing this, I had occasion to show how, from 
regulations originally the wisest and the best 
imaginable, there sprang, through the corrup- 
tions that ensued, one of the grossest usur- 
pations, and one of the greatest evils that have 
infested the christian church. This ve are 
well entitled to call it, if what has proved the 
instrument of avarice, ambition, contention, and 
revenge, as well as the source of tyranny and 
oppression, can justly be so denominated. - Ye 
know that the rise and progress of that form of 
government, into which the church, by degrees, 
came at last to be moulded, and which has been 
termed the ecclesiastical polity, and the hierar- 
chy, is to be the subject of the present, and af 
zome. subsequent lectures. The former regarded 
only the jurisdiction of churchmen, the bishops 
in particular, in civil matters: the present sub- 
ject is the internal polity of the church, and the 
#22) : F torm 
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orm she has insensibly assumed, with the rules 
of subordination which have obtained, and, in 
many places, do still obtain, in the different or- 
ders. The one refers properly to the secular 
power of ecelesiasties, the other to the spiritual. 
The two discussions are nearly related, and have 
generally a joint connection with the same 
events, operating either as causes, or as instru- 
ments. However, in treating that which Þ have 

just now mentioned as the theme of this dis- 
course, I shall avoid repetition as much as pos- 
sible, and shall not recur to what has been ob- 
served already, unless when it appears necessary 
in point of perspicuity, for the more perfect un- 
derstanding of the argument. 

Permit me to premise in general, that the 
question so much agitated, not only between 
protestants and papists, but also between sects of 
protestants, in regard to the original form of 
government established by the apostles in the 
church; though not a trivial question, is by no 
means of that consequence which some warm 
disputants, misled by party prejudices, and that 
intemperate zeal, into which a struggle long 
maintained commonly betrays the antagonists 
on both sides, would affect to make it. It is 
said proverbially by the apostle, as holding alike 
of every thing external and circumstantial ; 
' The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
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e but righteousness, and peace, and joy, in.thg 
* Holy Ghost. For he that in these things 
« gerveth Christ, is acceptable to God, and ap- 
„proved of men.” To me nothing is more 
evident, than that the essence of christianity, 
abstractly considered, consists in the system of 
doctrines and duties revealed by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that the eszence of the christian 
character consists in the belief of the one, and 
the abedience of the other. Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, says the apostle, and 
* thou shalt be saved. Again, speaking of 
Christ, he says, being made perfect, he be- 
* came the author of eternal salvation to all 
* them that obey him.” The terms rendered 
sometimes believing, and sometimes obeying, are 
commonly of so extensive signification as to in- 
clude both senses, and are therefore used inter- 
changeably. Now nothing can be conceived 
more absurd in itself, or more contradictory to 
the declarations of Scripture, than to say that 
a man's belief, and obedience of the Gospel, 
however genuine the one, and however sincere 
the other, are of no-significancy, unless he has 
received his information of” the Gogpel, or been 
1initiated into the church by a proper minister. 
This is placing the essence of religion not in any 
thing interiour and spiritual, not in what Christ 
and his apostles placed it, something personal in 


regard 
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regard to the disciple, and what is emphatically ; | 
styled in scripture, the hidden man of the heart; 
but in an exterior circumstance, a circumstance 
which in regard to him is merely accidental, a 
circumstance of which it may be impossible for 
him to he apprized. Yet into this absurdity 
those manifestly run, who make the truth of 
God's promises depend on circumstantials, in 
point of order no where referred to, or mentioned 
in these promises; nay, I may say with justice, 
no where, either explicitly declared, or impli- 
citly suggested, in all the book of God. 

Not but that a certain external model of go 
vernment must have been originally adopted for 
the more effectual preservation of the evangelical 
institution in its native purity, and for the care- 
ful transmission of it to after ages. Not but 
that a presumptuous encroachment on what is 
evidently so instituted, is justly reprehensible in 
those who are properly chargeable with such en- 
eroachment, as is indeed any violation of order, 
and more especially when the violation tends to 
wound charity, and to promote division and 
strife. But the reprehension can affect those 
only who are conscious of the guilt ; for the 
fault of another will never frustrate to me the 
divine promise given by the Messiah, the great 
interpreter of the father, the faithful and true 
W F1tness to all indiscriminately, without auy limi- 
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tation, that he who receiveth his testimany 
* hath everlasting life.” I may be deceived: in in 
regard. to the pretensions of a minister, who may 
be the usurper of a character to which he has. no 
right. I am, no antiquary,, and may not have 


either the knowledge or the capacity necessary 


for tracing the faint outlines of ancient establish- 
ments, and forms of government, for. entering 
into dark and critical.questions about the import 
of names and titles, or for examining. the authen- 
ticity of endless. genealogies ; ; but IL may have all 
the evidence that consciousness can give, that I 
thankfully receive the testimony of Christ, whom 
I believe, and love, and serve. If I cannot know 
this, the declarations of the gospel are given me 
to no pur pose: its promises are no better than 
riddles, and a rule of life is a dream. But ii it 1 
may be conscious of this, and if the christian 
religion be a revelation from heaven, I may have 
all the security which the veracity of God. can 
give me, that I shall obtain, eternal, lt, ta 


Mo,” interposes a late writer, * Cannot 
God justly oblige men, in order to > obtain the 
*© benefits. which it is his good pleasure to be- 
<« stow, to employ the means which lis good 
6 pleasure hath instituted? It pleased not him 
* to cleanse Naaman the i from his leprasy 
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© by. the water of any other river than the Jor- 
dan; ingomuch, that had Naaman used the 
„ rivers of Syria for this purpose, he would have 
„had no title to expect a cure.“ Certainly, 
none, Mr. Dodwell. But could any thing be 
more explicit than the oracle of God pronounced 
by the prophet? „Wash in Jordan seven times, 
and thou shalt be clean.” Naaman did not, 
and could not misunderstand it. Whereas, had . 
the prophet said barely, Wash seven times, 
and thou shalt be clean;“ and had the Syrian 
then washed seven times in Abana or Pharphar,, 
rivers: of Damascus, and remained uncured,, 
would he have had reason to regard Elisha as a. 
true prophet? Could he have Arend en this 
transaction the conclusion which he did so justly 
form in favour of the God of Israel? Vet such 
an expression of the promise, wherein an essen- 
tial article of the condition is suppressed, would 
be necessary to make the case parahel to the. 
present. Ile who believeth and is baptized, saith 
our Lord, $hatl. be s@ved. You quality his pro- t 
mise with the additional clause, „if he be bap- 
* tized by a minister who has himself received 
*© baptism and ' ordination in such a particular, 
manner.“ But where do you find this quali- 
fication specified? Scripture is silent. The spirit 
of God hath not given us the remotest hint of 
it; would it not then be wiser in you to follow 
11 755 | the 
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the advice which Solomon hath given by the 
same spirit? Add thou not unto his words, lest he 
reprove thee, and thou be found a liar. The terms 
of the gospel-covenant are no where, in the sa- 
cred pages, connected with, or made to depend 
on, either the minister, or the form of the mi- 
nistry, as Naaman's cure manifestly was on his 
washing in one particular river. But so strange 
is the inconsistency of which human nature is 
susceptible! No person can be more explicit 
than this man, in admitting that there is nothing 
in scripture from which we can infer that any 
particular form of polity was, for every age and 
country, appointed in the church. A passage to 
this purpose I shall soon give you in his own 
words. Nay more, that very episcopacy, for 
which he so strenuously contended, making the 
existence of christianity depend upon its recep- 
tion, is, by his own account, not only destitute 
f of scriptural warrant, but is not properly of apos- 
tolical origin, not having been instituted till after 
the death of the apostles, in the sixth or seventh 
year of the second century: for even John, who 
lived the longest, is not said to have reached that 
period. Arrogant and vain man! what are you, 
who so boldly and avowedly presume to foist 
into God's covenant articles of your own devis- 
ing, neither expressed nor implied in his words? 
Do you venture, a worm of the earth? Can 
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yor think yourself warranted to stint what God 
hath not stinted, and following the dictates of 
your contracted spirit, enviously to limit the 
bounty of the universal parent, that you may 
confine to a party, what Christ hath freely pub- 
lished for the benefit of all? Is your eye evil, be- 
cause he is good ? Shall I then believe, that God, 
like deceitful man, speaketh equivocally and with 
mental reservations ? Shall I take his declaration 
in the extent wherein he hath expressly given 
it ; or, as you, for your own malignant purpose, 
have new-vamped and corrected it? Let God 
be true, and every man a liar.” But as for 
you, who would thus pervert the plainest decla- 
rations of the oracles of truth, and instead of re- 
presenting Christ as the author of a divine and 
spiritual religion, as the great benefactor of hu- 
man kind, exhibit him as the head of a faction, 
your party forsooth. I must say that I have 
stronger evidence that you have no mission, 
than all your traditions, and antiquities, and ca- 
talogues, will ever be able to surmount. For if 
he whom God sendeth, speaketh the words of 
God,“ (and this is a test which Christ himself 
hath given us) he who contradicteth God's words 
is not sent by him. This is alike the language 
of scripture, and the language of common sense. 
Your's is neither. 
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In regard to the outward. order, however im-. 
portant it be; it affects not the essence of religion 
in the least; and even our adversuries themselves, 


being judges, is not represented in scripture as 


affecting it. The garments which a man wears, 
or the house in Which he lodges, however neces- 
sary for his accommodation and: comfortable sub- 


sistence, are not as his limbs and members, and 


i 


still less as the powers and faculties of his mind, 
2 part of his person. Now in this respect there 
appears a very close analogy. For though in our 
present situation, clothes and dwelling are requi- 
site for protecting us against the inclemencies of 
the weather, and other external accidents, we 
may, nevertheless, have both clothes and dwelling 
of different forms, yet equally commodious, Nay, 


one form may be more convenient in certain cli- 


mates, and certain situations, which is less conve- 
nient in other elimates, and other situations. The 
same thing may with equal truth be affirmed con- 


cerning the form of church- government. This 


is evidently: true also of civil government. Of 
whatever mode it be, absolute or limited, mo- 


narchical or republican, unless it degenerate into 


tyranny, it is entitled to the obedience of the sub- 


jects; For“ the powers that be,” «i'zcai D, 


are ordained of God.“ No eriterion is men- 
tioned but established possession. Now T can 
see no reason why a church may not subsist 
. ELD 4 85 under 
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under different forms as well as a state; aud 
though it muzt be owned, that one form may be 
more favourable than another to the spirit aud 
design of the constitution, we cannot always 
judge with safety from the first of these how 
much it has retained of the last. Nay, I must 
acknowledge, that for any thing I could ever 
discover in the sacred oracles to the contrary, 
the external order may properly undergo such 
alterations, as the ends of edification in different 
exigencies may require, and prudence may direct. 
The only thing of real importance is, that no- 
thing be admitted which can, in any way, sub- 
vert the fundamental maxims, or infringe the 
spiritual nature of the government. 

Thus much in general is conformable to the 
doctrine both of the church of England, and of 
the church of Scotland. For how different soever 
these churches are in the plans of government 
they have adopted, and how much soever each 
of them is attached to its own, they equally 
avoid liniiting the christian ministry to one par- 
ticular model. The former, in her 23d article, 
intitled, Of ministring in the Congregation, says 
expressly, Those we ought to judge lawfully 
called and sent, which be chosen and called to 
* this work by men, who have public authority 

given unto them in the congregation, to call 

and send ministers into the Lord's vinayard. 
| 1 his, 
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This, if it mean any thing, and be not a mere 
identical proposition, of which, I own, it has 
some appearance, refers us ultimately to that au- 
thority, however modelled, which satisfies the 
people, and is settled among them. Again, in 
the Westminster confession of faith, which is of 
equal authority with us, as the 39 articles are of 
in England, chap. xxv, entitled, Of the church, 
sect. 3. Unto the catholic visible church 
Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, and 
% ordinances of God, for the gathering and per- 
«« fecting of the saints in this life, to the end of 
e the world.“ And this is all that is said on the 
subject. Neither has presumed to delineate the 
essentials of a christian ministry, or to say any 
thing which could be construed to exclude those 
who are governed in a different manner from that 
in which they themselves are governed. So much 
moderation has on this article been shewn by 
both churches. I shall add to these the doctrine 
of the episcopal reformed church of Scotland, 
contained in a confession of faith ratified by law 
in this country in 1567; which, though set aside 
in the time of the civil wars, to make room for 
the Westminster confession, was re-enacted after 
the restoration, and continued in force till the 
abolition of prelacy at the revolution. I recur 
to it the rather, in order to shew how much, on 
this article, the sentiments of our late nonjurors 
(for 
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(for we have none of that description at present) 


differ from the sentiments of those whom they 


considered as their ecclesiastical predecessors, 


and from whom they derived their spiritual pedi- 
gree. by eel bao 

In article 19, entitled, Of the notes of the true 
kirk, (I use the words of that formulary) it is 
affirmed, ** They are neither antiquity, title 
© usurped, lineal descence, place appointed, nor 
© multitude of men approving an errour.” 
Again, article 23, Of the right administration of 
the sacraments :—** That sacraments be rightly 
* ministrate, we judge two things requisite : the 
one, that they be ministrate by lawful minis- 


© $ters, whom we aftirm to be only they that are 


appointed to the preaching of the word, they 
being men lawfully chosen thereto by some 
* kirk, &c. We fly the doctrine of the papis- 
e tical kirk in participation of their sacraments : 
Ist. Because their ministers are no ministers 
of Christ Jesus, &c.” Here not only is lineal 


descent expressly excluded, but its very channel 
is removed, as the popish clergy are declared 


(1 think with too little ceremony and too univer- 


sally) to be no ministers of Christ. Nay, all 


that appears externally necessary, according to 
them, to constitute a minister, is the choice of 
some congregation. Far from believing one par- 
ticular form of ecclesiastic polity to be sacred and 

invio- 


Mr, Dodwell, in a passage which I but just now 
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inviolable, they say, article 21, Q general coun: 
cls, &c. Not that we think that any policy 
and any order of ceremonies can be appointed 
for all ages, times, and places. 

It will be owned, likewise, by those who on 
this subject are capable of examining with c00]- 
ness, and pronouncing with impartiality, that 
we have not that sort of information in holy 
writ, from which we can with certainty form a 
judgment concerning the intire model of the 
apostolic church. What we can learn thence on 
this subject, we must collect from scattered hints 
given as it were incidentally, when nothing 


seemed less the intention of the writers, than to 


convey to us a particular account of the plan of 
the society they had formed. It is a just obser- 
vation of a writer of the last century, and deserves 
the attention of disputants on both sides: 
* Videmus apostolos in scriptis suis magis solli- 
citos fuisse de ministrorum virtutibus quam 
gradibus, et pluribus inculcasse et descripsisse 
*© eorum mores, quales illo statu digni essent et 
<* loco, quam quidem de forma regiminis discep- 


Ws ** Hoornbeck de episcopatu. | But 


who can be more express on the silence of scrip- 
ture, in regard to this article of church govert- 
ment, than that zealous defender of prelacy, 


promised to give you in his own words. They 
RES 8 8 are 
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are these ® :—*© Est sane admoduin precaria 
« omnis illa argumentatio, qua colligitur discip- 
© ling ecclesiasticie in posterum recipiendæ ra- 
{© tionem omnem e scripturis N. Fœderis esse 
© hauriendam. VNullus enim est qui 1d profite- 
{© atur aperte sacri scriptoris locus. Et ne qui- 
dem ullus qui ita de regimine agat ecclesiastico 
quasi id voluisset scriptor, aut scriptoris auctor 
e Spiritus Sanctus, ut formam aliquam unam 
e regimints ubique et in omne vum duraturi 
* describeret. Nusquam scriptores sacri satis 
*© expresse tradiderunt, quanta secuta fuerit in 
regimine ecclesiarum mutatio cum primum 
discederent a $ynagogarum communione eccle- 
sick. Nusquam satis aperte, quantum donis 
concessum fuerit Spiritus S. personalibus, 
quantum vicissim locis et offecizs. Nusquam 
officiarios extraordinarios qui illo ipso 8eculo 
finem habituri essent ab ordinaris satis accu- 
rate secernunt qui nullo unquam seculo essent, 
dum iterum veniret Christus, in desuetudinem 
abituri. Imo sic omnia um passim nota ipsi 
quoque nota supponunt, nec ipsi posterorum 
causa explicant, quasi eum duntaxat, qui tum 
obtinuerit, statum in animo haberent. Officia 
ipsa nuspiam qualid fuerint, aut quam late pa- 
tuerint, ex professo describunt, quod tamen 
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sane faciendum erat si formam prescripsissent 
s perpetuo duraturam.” To this I shall only 
i subjoin, If the case be as you, Mr. Dodwell, have, 
in my opinion, in the passage above quoted, fairly 
represented it; if all the reasoning be quite pre- 
carious from which men conclude, that the whole 
model of ecclesiastical discipline may be extracted 
from the writings of the New Testament; if 
there be no passage of any sacred writer which 
openly professes this design; if there be not one 
which so treats of ecclesiastical government, as 
if the writer, or the writer's author, the Holy) 
Spirit, had intended to describe any one form of 
polity, as being to remain every where, and for 
ever inviolate; if the sacred penmen have no 
where declared, with sufficient clearness, how 
great a change must take place in church govern- 
ment, when the churches should first withdraw 
from the communion of the synagogues ; if they 
no where clearly enough shew how much was 
allowed to the personal gitts of the Holy Ghost, 
and how much also to places and, offices; if 
they no where, with sufficient accuracy, distin- 
guish the extraordinary officers who were not to 
outlive that age, from the ordinary who were not 

to cease till tie second coming of Christ; nay, 

tf all the things then generally known, they 

also suppose known, and never, for the sake of 

posterity, explain, minding only the state wherein 

things 
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things were at the time; if they no where pro- 
fessedly describe the ministries themselves, so as 
to explain either their nature, or their extent: 
which was surely indispensible, if they meant to 
settle a model in perpetuity; in brief, if the case 
was really as that gentleman affirms it to have 
been, (for what is here put by me hypothetically, 
is positively averred by him in terms the most 
express) what can we conclude, but that nothing 
was farther from the view of the inspired writers, 
than to prescribe any rule to us on the subject, 
or to give us any information which could lead 
us to imagine, that a particular form of polity 
was necessary, or even more acceptable to God 
than another? What can we conclude, but that 
it was intended by the Holy Spirit thus to teach 
us to distinguish between what is essential to the 
christian religion, the principles to be believed, 
and the duties to be practised, and which are 
therefore perpetual and unchangeable; and what 
1s comparatively circumstantial, regarding ex- 
ternal order and discipline, which, as matters of 
expedience, alter with circumstances, and are 
therefore left to the adjustment of human pru- 
dence ? What can better account for the differ- 
ence remarked by Hoornbeck, that the apostles 
were more solicitous about the virtues than the 
degrees of the ministers, and more strenuous in 
inculcating the manners to be observed by them 
H 2 as 
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as Suitable to their office, and conducing to thelr 


usefulness, than copious in describing the form 


of their government? The one is essential, the 
other only circumstantial; the one invariable, 
the other not. 

But what shall we say of a doctrine which, 
like this of the episcopal polity, was never alleged 
to belong to the religion of nature, and is now 


discovered, by one of its warmest advocates, to 


have no better title to be accounted a principle 
of revelation, not having been instituted by 
Christ, or his apostles, or even in their time* 
No mention is made of it in scripture, the canon 
of which was finished, before this movelty ap- 


peared upon the earth; nor is any appointment 


given in holy writ by anticipation concerning it. 
Whence then have we either the institution, or 
the doctrine of its necessity? I know not what 
answer Dodwell could give to this, except the 
following. From frequent study, profound re- 
searches into antiquity and critical investigations 
concerning doubtful idioms, we have made the 
discovery. These-exercitations, I acknowledge, 
have their use, and are sometimes subservient to 
the cause of religious verity; chiefly indeed for 
illustrating its evidences, or repelling objections, 
but never for teaching its fundamental principles 


or essential duties. These, like the prophet's 


vision, are written in characters so legible and 
plain, 
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plain, that © he may run who readeth them.” No | 
scope for Herculean labour, bodily or mental. | 
« Say not, Who Shall ascend into heaven ?” No 
need for scaling the firmament, diving into the 
abyss, or crossing the ocean. The word is nigh | 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thine heart.” That 
system must convey a strange idea of revelation, | 
which exhibits it as, in respect of the truths ne- 
cessary to be known by all, perfectly mute to the 
unlearned, and of service only to linguists, cri- | 
tics, and antiquaries. How different is the no- | 
tion conveyed by Christ, the founder and the 
finisher of the faith! * adore thee, O Father, | 
lord of heaven and earth, because having hidden 
these things from sages and' the learned, thou hast | 
revealed them to babes.” It was to instruct and | 


save the ignorant and the sinful that Jesus 


Christ came into the world. And, in conse- 
quence of this divine purpose, nothing recom- 
mended wretches to his charitable attention more 
than their needs. Besides, if the scriptures con- 
tain a revelation from God, and consequently be 
true, we must admit them to be perfect, and to 
want nothing essential to the information of 


christians in faith and practice: for this is what 


they affirm concerning themselves. They are 
able to make men wise unto Salvation: for all 
«ripture, given by inspiration of God, is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction in 
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righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 


fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 


But in this a true Dodwellian can never consist- 
ently acquiesce, who maintains a certain eccle- 


siastical polity to be essential, concerning which 


he at the same time admits, that scripture has 
given us neither information nor command, 
This necessarily forces us into the dilemma of 


' afhrming, either that the doctrine of Dodwell is 


not only false but pernicious, in subverting the 
authority of scripture ; or that scripture is both 
false and self- contradictory, in asserting the per- 
fection of its own doctrine, whilst it has with- 
holden all intelligence upon one article ; without 
the observance of which, all the other 1nstruc- 
tions it gives are vain, our faith is vain, we are 
yet in our sins. And who is the revealer of this 
article, this mystery which hath been hidden 
from ages and generations? It the revelation 
itself be of importance, it is but just to. acknow- 
ledge, that the world is indebted for it, more to 
Mr. Henry Dodwell, than to all the apostles and 
evangelists of our Lord, or even to all the sacred 
penmen of either Old or New Testament put 
together. 


But as it is,not every one's province or humour 


to trace nonsense through all its dark and devious 
windings, I shall desist from expatiating further 
on the absurdity of making that a doctrine of 

| the 
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the gospel with which the New Testament does 
not acquaint us, or a christian institution which 
did not commence till after the decease of. the 
last of the apostles ; and shall only further ob- 
serve, that the defect of scriptural evidence, $0 
frankly acknowledged on the other. side, will be 
allowed by any person of understanding t to be an 
irrefragable argument, that the polity or model 
of government was not judged by the apostles to 
be of 80 great consequence, as that it should of 
necessity be either fixed or perfectly known, 
Whereas it must have been of the last consc- 
quence, if the very existence of a church, and 
the efficacy of God's word and ordinances, cad 
depended on 1t, : 

But that there was no such 8 as is 
supposed, on any thing in the form of the mi- 
nistry, is manifest also from this, that in the di- 
rections given to christians, as to the judgments 
they ought to make of those who may assume 
the character of teachers in divine things, the 
people are never directed to an examination of, 


what I may call, the ostensible source of the 


authority of those teachers, but solely to the 


consideration of their character and conduct, 


and of the doctrine which they teach. Beware 
of false prophets,” said our Lord, © who come 
to you in $heep's clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves.” But how shall we be- 

„ =... 
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fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
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righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 


But in this a true Dodwellian can never consist- 
ently acquiesce, who maintains a certain eccle- 
Siastical polity to be essential, concerning which 
he at the same time admits, that scripture has 
given us neither information nor command, 
This necessarily forces us into the dilemma of 


' afhrming, either that the doctrine of Dodwell is 


not only false but pernicious, in subverting the 
authority of scripture ; or that scripture is both 
false and self-contradictory, in asserting the per- 
fection of its own doctrine, whilst it has with- 
holden all intelligence upon one article ; without 
the observance of which, all the other instruc- 
tions it gives are vain, our faith is vain, we are 
yet in our sins. And who is the revealer of this 
article, this mystery which hath been hidden 
from ages and generations? It the revelation 
itself be of importance, it is but just to acknow- 
ledge, that the world is indebted for it, more to 
Mr. Henry Dodwell, than to all the apostles and 
evangelists of our Lord, or even to all the sacred 
penmen of either Old or New Testament put 
together. 

But as it is,not every one's province « or humour 
to trace nonsense through all its dark and devious 
windings, I shall desist from expatiating further 
on the absurdity of making that a doctrine of 

| | the 
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the gospel with which the New Testament does 
not acquaint us, or a christian institution which 
did not commence till after the decease of. the 
last of the apostles ; and shall only further ob- 
serve, that the defect of scriptural evidence, $0 
frankly acknowledged on the other. side, will be 
allowed by any person of understanding to be an 
irrefragable argument, that the polity or model 
of government was not judged by the apostles to 
be of so great consequence, as that it should of 
necessity be either fixed or perfectly known, 

Whereas it must have been of the last consc- 
quence, if the very existence of a church, and 
the efficacy of God's. word and ordinances, Oy 
depended on 1t, 

But that there was no such 1 as 1s. 
supposed, on any thing in the form of the mi- 
nistry, is manifest also from this, that in the di- 
rections given to christians, as to the judgments 
they ought to make of those who may assume 
the character of teachers in divine things, the 

people are never directed to an examination of, 
what I may call, the ostensible source of the 
authority of those teachers, but solely- to the 
consideration of their character and conduct, 
and of the doctrine which they teach. Beware 
of false prophets,” said our Lord, © who come 
to you in $heep's clothing, but inwardly they 

* are ravening wolves.” But how Shall we be- 
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ware of them, or by what criterion shall we dis- 
tinguish the false from the true? Shall we criti 
cally examine their spiritual pedigree, and see 
whether, by an uninterrupted succession of re- 
gular baptisms and ordinations, they be lineally 
descended from thy apostles * Impossible. A 
method this which would involve every thing in 
impenetrable darkness, and plunge all the hopes 
and prospects of the christian into a scepticism, 


from which there could be no recovery. On 


the contrary, the test he gives is plain and fami- 
har. Mark his words :—** Ye shall know them 
by their fruits. Do men gather grapes of 
** thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so, every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a cor- 
rupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every 


tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. Wherefore by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” And the 
apostle John says, ** Believe not every spirit, 


** but try the spirits whether they are of God.” 


And how are we to try them? The sequel plainly 


shes, that it is by the coincidence of their docr 


trine with that of the gospel. The like was also 
the method prescribed under the former dispen- 
sation by the prophet, ** To the law and to the 
#* testimony,” says he, if they speak not ac- 

60 cording 
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© cording to this word, it is because there is no 
* light in them.” A very different mode of 
trial would now be assigned by a zealous patro- 
nizer of the hierarchy, popish or protestant. 
There is a memorable incident, and mtirely 
apposite to the point in hand, which 1s recorded 
by two of the evangelists, Mark and Luke. 
John said to Jesus, Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name, and we forbade 
„him, because he followeth not us.” Jesus an- 
swered, “ Forbid him not, for there is no man 
„ho shall do a miracle in my name, that can 
« lightly speak evil of me. For he that is not 
against us is for us.” The apostles still re- 
tained too much of the Jewish spirit, not to con- 
sider more the party than the cause. He fol- 
„ loweth not us, —a reason which to this day, 
alas! would be thought the best reason in the 
world by most christian sects, and by every indi- 
vidual who possesses the spirit of the sectary. 
From Christ's testimony we have ground to be- 
lieve, that what this man did, was done with an 
intention truly pious; not to make dissention, 
or form a party against the disciples, but to pro- 
mote the common cause. And what Was so done, 
would 'probably be productive of the great end 
of the christian ministry, the conversion of the 
hearers to the faith, love, and obedience of the 
Messiah. | 
1 But 
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But even where so much cannot be said of the 
goodness of the intentions, we are not warranted 
to decide against the utility or success. The 
apostle Paul observes, that whilst some preach 
Christ of love, others do it of envy, and strife, 
and contention. This, I imagine, is the scrip- 
tural, I say not the ecclesiastical, notion of schis- 
matical teachers. For that alone is schism in 
the sense of holy writ, which wounds charity, 
and which, in order to unite christians more 
| closely to a sect or faction, alienates their hearts 
from one another, and consequently from the 

interest of their common master; or which de- 

taches them, in respect of love, even though out- 

ward unity should not be violated, from the 

whole community of christians, in order to at- 

tach them more firmly to a part. The former 

only, those who preach out of love, the apostle 

* regards as true; the latter, those who preach out 
| of envy and strife, he considers as pretended 
| preachers, or heralds of Christ. Yet he adds: 
What then? Notwithstanding every way, whe: 

. ther in pretence or in truth, Christ 1s preached, 
Mm and I therein do rejoice, yea and will rejoice,” 
| - Would he have said so, think ye, if a defect, 
either in the mission, or in the disposition of the 

minister, could have rendered their ministrations 

: ineffectual to the hearers ? In those days of the 
church's infancy, when the tar greater part of the 

world 
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world was Jews and Pagans, such teachers as the 
apostle speaks of, though bad men themselves 
and uncommissioned, might have been instru- 
mental in converting infidels and idolators to the 
faith of Christ. But there had been no subject 
of joy here, if the conversion of such, however 
sincere, and their participation in the ordinances 
of religion, however piously intended by the par- 
ticipants, had been, according to the doctrine of 
our antagonists, rendered ineffective by the de- 
fects of the instrument. The very success of 
the preaching of such unauthorized pretenders 


would, in that case, have been a fitter subject of 


grief to the apostle, than of joy, as the unhappy 
proselytes might, by an apparent conversion to 
Christ, have been lulled into a security much 
more fatal than the unbelief in which they were 
before. His joy, on the contrary, was a demon- 
stration of his sentiments, that the people might 
receive spiritual benefit, whatever exceptions 
there might be to the ministry. I own the case 
is, in many respects, worse with the modern au- 
thors of division, the founders of new sects, in 
countries where christianity is universally pro- 
fessed, and where there is free access by the scrip- 
ture, both to its doctrines, and to its precepts. 
It is hard to conceive to what the disciples of 
some recent sectaries can be made proselytes, 
unless to uncharitableness, hatred and calumny 

. against 
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against their tellow-christians, and that on the 
most frivolous or unintelligible pretexts. For 
neither idolatrous worship, nor the exaction of 
unlawful terms of communion, are so much as 
pretended. If, according to our Lord's criterion, 
we are to know the tree by the fruits, the evil 
fruits above-mentioned, the invariable effects of 
such divisions will be thought more analogous to 
the nature of briars and thorns, than to the fruit 
of the fig- tree, or of the vine. However, even of 
such contentious teachers I would not presume 
to say, that they may not occasionally do good, 
though there be but too great reason to dread 
that the evil preponderates. And even here I 
am to be understood as speaking of the first au- 
thors of such unchristian separations. I know 
too well the power of education, and of early 
prejudice, to impute equal malignity to those 
who may succeed them, whether teachers or dis- 

ciples. But to return: 
Jo assign to the Messiah, or rather, under 
| that-colour, to procure for themselves a worldly 
kingdom, was not an errour pcculiar to the Jews. 
The same evil principle, which in them praved 
the cause of the rejection of the true Messiah, 
proved quickly among the Gentiles, wha acknow- 
ledged him, the source of the grossest corruption 
and perversion of his institution. After it be- 
came the aim of church rulers to secularize the 
kingdom 
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kingdom of Christ: they uniformly had it for | 
their object, in exact conformity to the example | 

the Pharisees had given them, to remove the at- 
tention of men from things spiritual and essen- 
tial, to things corporal and circumstantial. And 
in this, as in all other corruptions, they have but 
too well succeeded. The more effectually to an- 
swer this purpose, they have not scrupled to in- 
troduce such dogmas, (of which that I have 
been examining in this lecture is an example) as 
tend to subvert the spirit of the gospel, and are 
inconsistent with the veracity of God. 

Of a very different character and tendency are 
some sentiments I have lately met with concern- 
ing the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah, in the 
Sermons of Mr. Comings, prebendary of St. Pa- 
trick's, Dublin, now deceased. They convey an 
idea of the church truly rational, enlarged, and 
sublime; such as strongly distinguishes it from 
all the pitiful and contracted pales, so uncharit- 
ably erected by the different sectaries of all 
known denominations, popish and protestant, 
established and unestablished: for it is not a 
legal establishment, as some vainly imagine, or 
any thing merely external, that either makes or 
unmakes a sectary in the scriptural sense: it is 
solely the spirit by which a man is actuated. “ 
But without any further comment, I shall leave 
this author to speak for himself, by giving you 

| his 
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his own words. In my judgment, he unfolds | 
his conceptions on this subject with uncommon 
energy. It may not however be improper to 
| premise, that the words in the gospel, to which 
| the preacher specially refers, are these: (Luke 
xvii. 15, 19.) One of them, when he sa that he 
was healed, turned back, and with a loud voice glo- 
rified God, and fell down on his face at Jesus feet, 
 groing him thanks; and he was a Samaritan. 
And Jesus answering, said, Were there not ten 
cleansed ? But where are the nine? There are not 
found that returned to give glory to God, save 
this stranger. And he said unto him, Arise, g 
thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole. © Thus 
you see, though the Jews learnt no humility, 
no gratitude, yet the Samaritan, ignorant as 
* he was then thought, misinformed as he 1s 
*« now reckoned; yet the Samaritan was deeply 
impressed with both. The Almighty himself 
taught him, and he was obedient to the divine 
instructor. The pride of religion would make 
* the Jews brand him with the factious name of 
* heretic or schismatic ; but were he heretic or 
** schismatic, he offered to heaven as grateful a 
**. $acrifice as was ever laid on the altar at Jeru- 
*« 8alem by prophet, or by saint. The conten- 
tions about the forms of religion destroy its 
essence. Authorized by the example of Jesus 


“Christ, we will send men to the Samaritan to 
8 oy find 
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e find out how to worship. Though your church 
* was pure, without spot or imperfection, yet if 
% your heart is not turned to God, the worship 
is hateful, and the prayers are an abomination. 
The homage of the darkest pagan worshipping 
* he knows not what, but still worshipping the 
unknown power that formed him, if he bows 
« with humility, if he praises with gratitude, his 
„ homage will ascend grateful to heaven: while 
the dead careless formality of prayer, offered 
up in the proudest christian temples; shall be 
rejected as an offering unholy. For think you 
that the Almighty esteems names and sects ? 
No: it is the heart that he requires; it is the 
heart alone that he accepts. And much con- 
* solation does this afford to the contemplative 
% mihd of man. We may be very ignorant in 
spiritual matters, if that ignorance cannot be 
removed, and yet may be very safe. We may 
not know in what words to clothe our desires 
in prayer, or where to find language worthy of - 
being presented to the majesty of heaven. But 
amidst the clouds that surround us, here is 
our comfort : in every nation, he that worship- 
peth with humility, worshippeth aright ; he 
that praiseth with gratitude, praiseth well. 
The pride of establisghments may despise him, 
but the wisdom and the righteousness of hea- 


ven will hear, and will approve him. It was 
«+ to 
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© to the humble thankful Samaritan, though 
separated from the true church; yet it was td 
* him alone, because he alone returned to glorify 
God, that Jesus Christ said; Arise, go thy 
* way, thy faith hath made thee whole: Thus, 
«© m a moment, vanished and became of no 
te effect, the temple of the Jews, built by pros 
t phetic direction: its ritual given by their illu- 


© minated legislator : all gave way to the pro- 


* found humility, and the sublime gratitude, of 
* what they called an unbeliever, of what Jesus 
Christ called the only faithful servant of God 
** among them.” Permit me only to subjoin, 
to the above quotation, what is particularly ap- 


posite to the subject now in hand. Let us but 


reflect who were at that time the sacred minis- 


ters, the teachers and the priests of the Samari- 


tans * In the very beginning of their defection, 
in the revolt of the ten tribes under Jeroboam, 
the sacred historian acquaints us, that this 1dol- 
atrous king cast out the priests of the Lord, and 
made priests of the lowest of the people, who 


were not of the family of Aaron, or of the sons 


of Levi. And of the same character they still 
remained. No order of men, existing at present 
in the christian church, can give any evidence 
of a divine right compared with that of the tribe 


of Levi, and of the posterity of Aaron in the 


Jewish. Yet this passage, in relation to the 
humble 
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numble, the pious, and the thankful Samaritan, 
may show us effectually, if we be capable of 
being taught, that, under no dispensation of 
things whatsoever, can the validity of God's co 
venant be made to depend on the ministry, or 
his promises be rendered ineffectual to the humble 
believer, and grateful worshipper, on account of 
any defect in the priesthood. We see that such 
detects were no obstruction to the efficacy of the 
humble Samaritan's faith, or the acceptance of 
his person. Arise, go thy way, thy 85 hath 
made thee whole. + 

Thus much I thought proper to premise, in 


of the question about the government instituted 


to the examination of the fact. And in this it 
is my purpose to proceed with all the candour 
and impartiality of which I am capable; and to 
Speak out boldly what appears to me most pro- 
bably to have been the case, without considering 
what sect or party it may either offend or gratify. 
Tam sensible that, in historical inquiries of this 
kind, it becomes us to be modest, since we must 
know, that persons, both judicious and candid, 
have mistaken ; for, on all the questions that 
arise from the subject, there have undoubtedly 
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regard both to the nature and to the consequence | 


by the apostles in the church. I next proceed 


been men of this character on the opposite sides. 
It is comparatively of little moment, whether we 
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approve most the monarchical, the aristocratical, 


or the democratical form of church government, 


or to which of the three we have thought it our 
duty to subject ourselves. The only errour that 


11 


is here of consequence, is, when people are led to 
consider this as a ground of disunion, or, which 
is still worse, of alienation of affection from those 
who, though differing in this particular, have re- 
ceived the like precious faith with themselves; 
when they think themselves warranted by this 
difference in unchurching their brethren, as the 
phrase 1s, that 1s, in pronouncing them to have 
no concern, no portion in the commonwealth of 
Christ. This I take to be indeed a fundamental 
errour, as it strikes at the root of that charity which 
is the end of the commandment, and the bond of 
perfectness; and consequently, without which, 
whatever be our boasted attainments in faith, in 
knowledge, or in clerical degrees, we are, in all 
that concerns the vitals of religion, absolutely 


nothing. It was to guard you all against an 


extreme of this kind, that I have been so parti- 
cular in the discussion of this preliminary point. 
Now as to the form of the church first insti- 
tuted by Christ and his apostles, let it be ob- 
served, that there were at that time especially 
two objects which seemed equally to claim atten- 
tion. The one was the conversion of the world 
to the Messiah, the other was not only the pre- 
servation 
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servation of the converts that should be made, 
but the securing of a continuance of the faith in þ 
their families. These two, though they concur 
in the ultimate end they are fitted to answer, the 
glory of God in the salvation of men, are very 
different in themselves, and require very different 
instruments and measures. 'To take a similitude 
from temporal things, it is one thing to conquer 
a kingdom, and become master of it, and another 
thing to govern it when conquered, so as to re- 
tain the possession which has been acquired. 
The same agents, and the same expedients, are 
not properly adapted to both. For the first of 
these purposes, there was a set of extraordinary 
ministers or officers in the church, who, like the 
military forces intended for conquest, could not 
be fixed to a particular spot, whilst there remained 
any provinces to conquer. Their charge was in 
a manner universal, and their functions ambu- 
latory. For the second, there was a set of ordi- 
nary ministers or pastors corresponding to civil 
governors, to whom it was necessary to allot dis- 
tinct charges or precincts, to which their services 
were chiefly to be confined, in order to instruet 
the people, to preside in the public worship and 
religious ordinances, and to give them the neces- 
Sary assistance for the regulation of their con- 
duct. Without this second arrangement, the 
acquisitions made could not have been long re- 
I 2 tained. 
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tained. There must have ensued an universal 
relapse into idolatry and infidelity. This distinc- 
tion of ministers into extraordinary and ordinary 
has been admitted by controvertists on both 
sides, and therefore cannot justly be considered 
as introduced (which sometimes happens to dis- 
tinctions) to serve an hypothesis. The great pa- 
tron of prelacy avows the difference, in a quo- 
tation lately given from his Parznesis, at the 
same time that he complams that the sacred 
writers have not been explicit in assigning the 
boundaries of either: an oversight which I own 
J think would have been unpardonable in them, 
if they had believed the knowledge of this article 
80 indispensible as Mr. Dodwell did. 
Of the first kind, or extraordinary mimsters, 
were the apostles, prophets, and evangelists. 
These at least were the chief. For, from some 
passages in Paul's writings, it appears very pro- 
bable, that all those who were endowed, in an 
eminent degree, with any of the xapiopale, or 
supernatural gifts, were considered as a sort of 
extraordinary ministers. Compare 1 Cor. xii, 
28, &c. with Eph. iv, 11, &c. But it is not 
with that extraordinary and temporary arrange- 
ment, supported by the power of working mira- 
cles, which was calculated chiefly for the found- 
ing of the church, that we are here concerned. 
It is with the 7 and permanent establish- 
ment, 
4 : 9 
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ment, to the suitable discharge of the duties of 
which, it 18 not the Xapiopals, but the Xa#piles, 
not the miraculous and shining gifts of the spi- 
rit, but the less conspicuous, though more im- 
portant, graces of knowledge, faith, and charity, 
which are requisite. 

In regard to these, it is from the acts of the 
apostles and the epistles, that we principally de- 
rive our information. Thence we learn, that the 
apostles regularly established churches, and set- 
tled therein proper ministers in every city and 
village, where they had made as many proselytes 
as might form a congregation. I do not say 
that the settlement of pastors, and other officers, 
took place immediately, on the conversion of the 
people, but on the first convenient occasion after- 
wards. The converts every where seem, for some 
time, to have been instructed chiefly by such of 
their number as were endowed with supernatural 
gifts, those called prophets, in particular, who 
also had the principal part in conducting the 
public offices of religion. Of these mention is 
made in the thirteenth chapter of the Acts. This 
was the footing on which the apostles commonly 
left the places they travelled to, on their first 
visit. It was not till afterwards, either by mes- 
sengers sent on purpose, or on a second or third 
visit, that they gave them fixed teachers. It 


has been said, that in the extraordinary and un- 
| 3 * settled 
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settled state of the church, the sacred offices 
were not so much appropriated to the ministers, 
as to exclude private christians from occasionally 
excrcising them, especially in the absence of the 
former. The first order given to the eleven to 
make converts (for such is the import of wabnre- 
galt) 0 baptize and to teach, carries in it nothing 
from which we can discover, that it was a com- 
mission entrusted to them exclusively as apostles 
or ministers, and not given them also as chris- 
tians; and that the apostles were partigularized, 

7 bebt best qualified, from their long attendance 
on Christ's ministry, for promoting his religion 
in the world; but not with a view to exclude 
any christians, who were capable, from co-ope- 
rating with them in the same good cause. That 
this last was the construction then put upon that 
charge, appears not improbable, from the subse- 
quent part of the scripture history. Philip, 
though no apostle, and probably at that time no 
more than a deacon, (that is, a trustee for the 
poor in matters purely secular) did all to the 
* Ethiopian eunuch, which the apostles had m 
charge with regard to all nations. He converted, 
baptized, and taught him. No reasonable man 
can doubt that any private christian was then, 
and is still, warranted if he can, to convert an 
infidel, and to teach him the principles of chris- 
tianity. Yet these are two important parts of 

| | the 
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the apostolical commission. If I Should say the 
most important parts, I should not speak without 
warrant. Our Lord himself made proselytes, 
and instructed them, but baptized none, leaving 
this merely ministerial work to his disciples. 
Peter was sent to open the door of faith to the 
Gentiles, by the conversion of Cornelius and his 
family. But the charge of baptizing them he 
trusted intirely to the christian brethren who at- 
tended him. Ananias, a disciple, was employed! 
to baptize Paul. And Paul says himself of his 
own mission, that Christ sent him not to bap- 
te, but to preach the Gospel, denoting thereby, 
according to the import of the Hebrew idiom, 
that baptizing compared with preaching, though 
a part, was but an inferiour and subordinate part 
of his charge. Nothing here advanced can 
justly be understood to combat the propriety of 
limiting, for the sake of discipline, the power of 
baptizing to fewer hands than that of preaching, 
when once a fixed ministry is settled in a church, 
and regulations are adopted for its government. 
The doctrine I have been illustrating, so far 
from being, as some romanists ignorantly pre- 
tend, one of the many novelties sprung from the 


protestant schism, was openly maintained at Rome s 


without censure, about the middle of the fourth 
century, by Hilary, a deacon of that church, a 
man of erudition and discernment, of whom 1 
I'4 - Shall 
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shall have occasion to speak afterwards, This 
commentator, in his Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians iv, 11, 12, has these words; 
Postquam omnibus locis ecelesiæ sunt consti- 
* tute, et officia ordinata, aliter , composita res 
est, quam cœperat; primum enim omnes do- 
cebant, et omnes baptizabant, quibuscunque 
* diebus vel temporibus fuisset occasio. A 
little after, . Neque Petrus diaconos habuit 
quando Cornelium cum omni domo ejus bap- 
< tizavit; nec ipse, sed jussit fratribus qui cum 
* illo 1crant ad Cornelium ab Joppe.” Again: 
Ut ergo crescerct plebs, et multiplicaretur, 
omnibus inter initia concessum est et evange- 
Aare, et baptizare, et scripturas in ecclesia 
_ © explanare.” Such were the sentiments of a 
Tespectable member of the Roman presbytery in 
those days; for conclave, both in name and 
thing, was as little known at Rome then as it is 
with us at present. Now though the gradual 
settlement of a regular ministry throughout the 
church, would gradually abolish an usage of this 
kind, it is natural to conclude, that wherever 
there happened to be a return of the like exigen- 
cies, th rough want of licensed "pastors, every 
private christian would not only be entitled, but 
bound, if capable, to supply the defect. 80 
thought the christians, who were dispersed on 
! the pexsecution mentioned Acts viii. For“ they 
40 * 
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« that were scattered abroad,” the historian 
makes no distinction, 4 went every where, 
* preaching the word.” Now the apostles re- 
mained in Jerusalem, and ordinary pastors were 
not yet appointed. This is agreeable to what 
appears to have been the general opinion, and 
even the practice where circumstances required, 
as far down as Tertullian's time, about the be- 
ginning of the third century. This author, the 
first of the Latin fathers, in his Ezhortatio ad 
castitatem, wherein he inveighs against second 
marriages, having urged that Paul made it neces- 
sary in a bishop that he be the husband of one 
wife, introduces an antagonist replying, that the 
prohibition to pastors implies a permission to 
others to marry oftener. He answers, that the 
distinction among christians, between the priest- 
hood and the people, who, by the evangelical 


ft 


law, are all priests, is of the church's making, n 


that 1s, as I understand him, is not of divine 
original ; referring to what appears. to have been 
the approved practice of laymen even then, who, 
when none of the clerical order could be had, 
celebrated the eucharist, and baptized, and served 


as priests to themselves. Three persons, says 


he, © though laymen, make a church.“ Ubi 
ecclesiastici ordinis non est consessus, et offers, 
** et, tinguis, et sacerdos es tibi solus. Sed ubi 
tres, ecclesia, est, licet laici,” It matters no- 

thing 
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thing to the present question, that his doctrine 
of the unlawfulness of second marriages is un- 
reasonable ; it matters nothing, that his argu- 
ment is inconclusive; we are concerned only 
with the fact, to which he refers as notorious. 
Hardly could any attentive reader, who is a 


| stranger to the disputes that in latter ages have 


arisen about holy orders, think the passage sus- 
ceptible of any other meaning than that I have 
given 1t, and which indeed Rigaltivs, a romanist, 

and Grotius, a protestant, had given before me. 
I know the pains which has been taken by some 
jearned men, who cannot conceive a kingdom 
of Christ, that is not a kingdom of priests, to- 
tally to disguise this passage. The French jesuit 
Petavius admits, indeed, according to the obvi- 
ous meaning of the words, that Tertullian argues 
from the known practice in the case specified; 
and as the Romish church acknowledges the 
validity of lay-baptism, he admits also, that fin- 
guis means, you baptize; but adhering sacredly 
to the principles of his party, does not admit 
that offers can be interpreted, you eonsecrate the 
eucharist. The Irish nonjuror Dodwell, of whos 
system lay-baptism and lay-consecration are 
equally subversive, not only admits, but proves, 


that unless offers refer to the priestly office, as 


well as tinguis, there can be no meaning in the 


argument. At the same time he affirms, that 


this 
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this author does not argue from a known prac- 
tice, but from his own opinion of the rights of 
laymen in such emergencies, explaining offers ef 
tinguis, you have a right to celebrate the eucharist, 
and to baptize. The impartial inquirer, who has 
no hypothesis to serve, will readily agree with 
Dodwell, that the only interpretation of offerre, 
as connected with tinguere, is to celebrate the 
eucharist ; and no less readily agree with Peta- 
vius, that the only natural import of the present 
of the indicative here used, is, you do, and not, 
you have, in my judgment, a title to do. The 
argument drawn from an allowed and known 
custom, in support of his opinion, was con- 
fessedly of some weight, but an argument in 
support of his opinion, drawn from another opi- 
nion of his equally questionable, and, as Dod- 
well thinks, contradicted by the universal prac- 
tice of the age, was of no conceivable weight, 
and could not have been adduced by any person 
of common understanding. Tertullian, like Dod- 
well, held some extravagant tenets, but was in- 
capable of arguing so ridiculously as this critic 
would represent him. That laws, declarative of 


right, are sometimes expressed in the present of 


the indicative, is true, but never when the com- 
mon practice is in contradiction to the law. 
Dodwell's quotations from the apostolical consti- 
tutions are so far from answering his pargane, 
that 
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there any incoherence in saying, In an urgent 


This is literally Tertullian's argument. 


wptoCuligon, d19x0v08, bishops OT Overseers, presby- 
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that they are a confirmation of what was just 
now observed. They are not more declaratiye 
of the canons than of the customs which then 
obtained. If the prevailing practice had been 
repugnant to those canons, no writer of common 
sense, who did not intend to deceive, would have 
expressed himself in that manner. The words 
which conclude the argument, Igitur si habes 
Jus sacerdotts, &c. show no more than that the 
»uthor interred the right from the practice. I; 


's 597 on. WW. , ͤ . ⁊ᷣͤ wm 


case, when no priest can be, found, you baptize, 
you give the eucharist, and you alone serve as 
priest to yourself. If, then, you have the right 
of priesthood in yourself" in a case of necessity, 
you ought to have the discipline of a priest, where: 
ever it may be necessary to exercise the Tight, 


But to return from this digression to those fixed 
officers or ministers, whom the apostles assigned 
to the churches which they planted ; beside some 
general names used promiscuously in Scripture, 
guch as WY3{atv0s, 0:94TxxA0, uTnpelas, eiu 
guides, teachers, ministers, officers, and perhaps 
a few others, there are three terms more fre- 
guently applied to them, which are, rien 


ters or elders, and deacons or attendants. Now 


the doubts that have arisen are chieſly concern · 
ing 
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ing the two first of these names, er4oxoro: and 
geo Hl gol; and the. question is, whether they are 
names for the same office, or for different offices. 
This, at least, is the first question; for it must 
be owned, that there have been some strenuous 
advocates for the apostolical origin of episcopacy, 
who have intirely given up the argument founded 11 
on the names. As to the last-title of the three, 
9zxo0v0:, it is allowed on all hands, that it is the 
name of a different office, though commentators 
are not intirely agreed as to the nature and 
extent of that office. | | 
That the terms -wenorog and wproſulepoc, are 
sometimes used promiscuously in the New Testa- 
ment, there is no critic of any name who now 
pretends to dispute. The passage, Acts xx, is 
well known. Paul, we are told, v. 17, “from 
Miletus sent to Ephesus, and called the elders 
of the church” rz5 were Helen rig exxAncias, In 
the speech he made to them, when they were con- 
vencd, he has these words, v. 28: *© Take heed, 
therefore, to yourselves, and to all the flock .. 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
* overseers,” erwxorss, bishops, is the term in 
the Greek. Here there can be no question that 
the same persons are denominated presbyters and » 
bishops. Pretty similar to this is a passage in 
the epistle to Titus, ch. i. The apostle says, 
ver. 5, „ For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
2 | that 


i 
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5 chat thou ewldet set in order the things that 


* are wanting, and ordain elders, wp:oÞu]epzs, in 

© every city.” Ver. 6, If any be blameless,” 
&c. Ver. 7, For a bishop must be blame- 
4; less, ” ETIOX0TOY. Here, unless we will Say that 
the apostle argues very incoherently, he must 
mean the same thing by elder, at the fifth verse, 


and bishop, at the seventh. In like manner the 


apostle Peter: 1 Peter v. I. The elders, wecc- 
“ Bulepzs, which are among you, I exhort,” &c, 
Ver. 2, © Feed the flock of God which is among 
* you, taking the oversight thereof,” «rio 
Talc, discharging the office of bishops. The 
truth is, the word erzoxores was properly the 
name of office, and wpeoPulipO» was a title of re- 
spect, borrowed from the Jewish custom, (which 
was, indeed, analogous to that of other nations) 
of calling not only the members of the sanhe- 
drim wpeoſ3y];p0;, elders or. senators, but also the 
members of the city councils. . 

To all this, indeed, the common answer is, 
that most of the names of offices are, in serip- 
tural language, not so uniformly appropriated to 
the particular offices, as not occasionally to be 
applied to others, agreeably to the etymological 
import of the words. Thus the term dae i 
applied to the apostles themselves. John calls 
himself Tpeo(ulepos, elder ; 3 $0 also does Peter; 


and Christ is styled eminently both apostle and 
bishop. 
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bishop. To the same purpose it is urged, that 
sometimes in the Old Testament the hig priest 
is called Simply the priest. It would, however, 
be much more to the point, if a passage could 
be named wherein an ordinary priest is styled 
high priest. The superior order, it is universally 
admitted, includes the inferior, but this does 
not hold conversely. Now, in the first passage 
above quoted from the Acts, it is manifest, that 


the ordinary pastors of Ephesus are styled 


bishops ; for in no period of episcopacy, accord- 
ing to the present acceptation of the word, was 
there a plurality of bishops in one city and 
church. It is indeed affirmed, that in one 
passage, 2 Cor. viii, 23, the term apostle is ap- 
plied to those who were of a lower order than 
the apostles properly so called. It is, however, 
observable, that the expression there used, is 
ar ονον exxAnoiuv, apostles, or messengers of the 
churches, not apostles of Jesus Christ, or apostles 
simply, without any addition, which are the 


common expressions used for those who were 


selected to be the principal promulgators of the 


faith. And it shows, that Theodoret, who lived 


several hundred years after, was very much 


puzzled where to find the origin of the office of 
bishop, as the word in his time implied, when he 


imagined he discovered it in a phrase which 


occurs but once in the New Testament, and of 
Which 
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which the application is extremely doubtful: 
But the short, though full reply, to the aforesaid 


answer, is this: It is not denied, that those 


terms urged by the objectors, are, on certain 
occasions, used with greater latitude than in the 


ordinary application. Nevertheless, the ordinary 


bt 


and peculiar application is supported by so many 


clear passages of sacred writ, as to be rendered 


quite indubitable. On the contrary, one single 
passage from the apostolical writings has not yet 


been produced, in which it appears from the con- 


text, that the two terms wetoBBultęog and W 
mean different offices. 

Nay, we can say more than this, which may 
be called a negative and presumptive proof only, 
that there is the strongest positive evidence 
which the nature of the thing can admit, that 
in those writings the two terms uniformly mean 
the same office. The apostle Paul, in the direc- 
tions he gave to Timothy, about the proper 
supply of churches with suitable ministers, takes 
particular notice of two orders, and no more: 


One of them he calls bishops, and the other 


deacons. Now if by bishops he meant what 


im modern style is 80 denominated, those who 


have the charge of many presbyters, tt is asto- 


nishing that he should not think it of import- 
ance to give any directions about the qualifica- 
tions of presbyters, who had the immediate in- 
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zpcction of the flock ; at the same time that he 
is very particular in regard to the qualifications 
of deacons, though their order has ever been 
allowed to be much inferiour to the other: And 
it (as even some friends of episcopacy have ad- 
mitted) he here means by bishops only presby- 
ters; that an office of so great importance as 
the bishops, (if it was a different and superiour 


office) should have been intirely overlooked, is 


no less surprising. Further, in support of this 
argument, that there were but two orders then 
established, let it be observed, that Paul, in ad- 
dreſſing the Philippians i, 1, expresses himself in 
this manner; To all the saints at Philippi, 
+ with the bishops and deacons.” All commen- 
tators of any name, except Dr. Hammond, of 
whom I shall take notice afterwards, agree, that 
by bishops here is meant the ordinary pastors or 
presbyters; for it is almost universally allowed, 
as I had already an occasion of hinting, that 


when the distinction came to be established, 
there was never more than one bishop in a city, 


or church. And as true it is also, that then 
there was no city which had a church, and not 
 bihop. Now if there was a bishop, in the 
modern sense, at Philippi, when the apostle 
wrote that letter, it looks a little strange, that he 
who was the Chief of that christian society should 
be the only person that was neglected by the 

vo“. I. \ 3 75 apostle 


\ 
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pirecedency, can scarcely be thought compatibl 
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apostle on that occasion. The arbitrary suppo- 
sitions that have been framed, in order to elude 
the force of this argument, as they are without 
even the shadow of evidence, can merit no re- 
gard. On the other hand, it is remarkable, and 
may serve, if possible, to convince the most vb- 
sti nate of the futility of those suppositions, that 
in the epistle written by Polycarp to the same 
congregation, about sixty years. after, we find 
mention only of those two orders, the presbyters 
and the deacons; and no more allusion made 
either to a vacancy in their number, or to any 
spiritual superiour, present or absent, than was 
made by Paul in his letter to them so long be- 
fore. Now whether we call their pastors bisſiops, 
with the apostle, or presbyters, with Polycarp, is 
a matter of no consequence, as it is evident that 
both speak of two orders only among them, and 
not of three; and wherever one of these names 
15 employed, the other 1s dropped, this being the 
surest evidence which the nature of the thing 
admits, that the words were synonymous. #134 

But I observe further, that the sacred pen- 
men, in speaking of, or to particular churches, it 
the spiritual instructors and guides of the people 
be mentioned at all, always mention them 
in the plural number, which, though it may be 
compatible with some little difference in rank or 


with 


—— 
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with so material a difference as that of office or 
trust. Thus the apostle to the Thessalonians, 
| Thess: v. 12, „We beseech you, brethren, to 
know them which labour among you, and are 
over you in the Lord, and admonish you, 
ug xomuwllas x) wpoirajprrzs x) vugelullag. It is re- 
markable too, that the term wpoigape©2, as every 
other name implying direction, or government, 
came afterwards to be appropriated to the bishop; 
with whom, according to the doctrine of high 


church, the whole authority over the congrega- 


tion was originally lodged. The presbyters could 
do nothing but as they happened to be autho- 
rized or commissioned by him. The use of such 
terms here, in the plural, when the apostle was 
addressing the members of one single church, 
shows, that the application was very different, 
and that matters were then on a very different 
footing. In the Acts also, it appears very plain, 
that all the stated pastors are always considered 
as coming under one denomination. Thus we 
are told of the  apostles Paul and Barnabas, 
Acts xiv, 23, that, when journeying together, 
they ordained elders; eU, in every church. 
This is, indeed, the common title given to the 
ministers settled in particular churches through- 
out that book. When a collection is made for 
the poor christians in Jerusalem, it is sent res 
eg tpoig: and if the pastors of any church are 
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sent for, that they may receive proper directions, 
it is re wpcofuſiprs. In the fifteenth chapter, 
where we have an account of the consultation 
held at Jerusalem, about the Mosaic ceremonies, 
the ordinary pastors are no less than five times, 
to wit, in verses 2d, 4th, 6th, 22d, and 23d, dis- 
tinguished by this appellation from either the 
apostles, or private christians, or both. Nor do 
we find a single hint in the whole book of any 
thing like different classes of wpeoBulepoi, The 
name +erioxor0; OCcurs there but once, which is 
in the place above quoted, where it is applied to 
the same individuals, who, in the same chapter, 
are termed wp 
In regard to the imposition of hands, which 
is considered by many as a necessary attendant 
on ordination, we find this also, 1 Tim. iv, 14, 
attributed to the presbytery. The word u- 
Tepzov, though it occurs sometimes in the New 
Testament as applied to the Jewish sanhedrim, 
or council of elders, is found only in the passage 
now quoted, applied to a christian council. The 
sense of the word wpeoſdepoc, as well as the appli- 
cation of the word pte Ulti, in other places, to 
a convention of those called wpro8u]epo;, deter- 
mines the sense of the word in this passage. 
And, indeed, all christian antiquity concurs in 
affixing this name to what may be called the 
consistory of a particular church, or the college 
of its pastors: | 


It 
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It must be remarked by every person who 
gives due attention to the apostolical writings, 
that the custom then, it not uniformly, was 
with very few exceptions, to give a plurality of | 
teachers to every church. The state of the 
christian community at that time, which con- 
sisted almost entirely of new converts, men and 
women, who had been habituated to principles 
and practices very different from those they were 
to be instructed in, beside the more imminent 
dangers to which all christians, but especially 
the pastors, were then exposed, rendered this 
precaution absolutely necessary. They had, by 
this means, a probable ground to expect, that if 
some of the teachers should fall a sacrifice to the 
malice of their enemies, some would escape their 
fury, and that in every church a timely oppor- 
tunity might thus be found of supplying their 
vacancies, so that the congregatians ** 
never be intirely destitute of pastors. 
To what has been adduced from sacred writ, 
I Shall add two very ancient testimonies: one ot 
them is from the most respectable remains we 
have of christian antiquity next to the inspired 
writings. The piece I allude to, is the first 
epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians, 
us it is commonly styled, but as it styles itself, 
the epistle of the church of God at Rome to the 
church of God at Corinth It is the same Cle- 
ment whom Paul (Philip. iv, 3,) calls his fellow- 
12 | labourer, 
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labourer, and one of thos& whose names are in 
the book of life, There we are told, chap. xlii, 
that the apostles having preached the Gospel 
** in countries and towns, constituted the first 
fruits of their ministry, whom they approved 
by the spirit, bishops and deacons of those 
** who should believe.” And in order to satisfy 
us, that he did not use these words in a vague 
manner for church-officers in general, but as 
expressive of all the distinct orders that were 
established by them in the church, he adds, 
Nor was this a new device, inasmuch as 
*© bishops and deacons had been pointed out 
many ages before; for thus says the Scrip- 
ture, F will constitute their bishops in righite· 
vous ness, and their deacons in faith.” The passage 
quoted is the last clause of the 17th verse of 
the 60th chapter of Isaiah. It is thus rendered 
ous our version: I will make thine officers 
peace, and thine exactors righteousness.” 

Whether this venerable ancient has given a just 
translation, or made a proper application of this 
prediction, is not the point in question. It is 
enough that it evinces what his notion was of 
the established ministers then in the church, 
And if (as no critic ever questioned, and as his 
own argument necessarily requires) he means 
the same by bishops with those who, in the Acts, 
0 Called maven, whom the © gpretles Paul and 

Barnabas 
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Barnabas ordained in every church, and whom 
Clement, in other parts of this epistle, also calls 
wp:o2y]:pe;,, namely, the ordinary teachers, it 
would seem strange, that the bishop, properly 80 
called, the principal officer of all, should be the 
ouly one in his account, of whom the Holy 
Spirit, in sacred writ, had given no previous in- 
timation. Nay, do not the words of this father 
manifestly imply, that any other office in the 
church than the two he had mentioned, might 
be justly styled a new device or invention? Dr. 
Pearson, in his Vindiciæ Ignatiane, insists much, 
that whenever any of the fathers purposely enu- 
merate the different orders in the church, they 
mention always three. If the above. account 
given by Clement is not to be considered as an 
enumeration, 1 know not what to call it. If 
two were actually all the orders then in the 
church, could he have introduced the mention 
of them, by telling us he was about to give a 
list, or catalogue, or even to make an enumera- 
tion of the ecclesiastical degrees? Is this a way 
of pretacing the mention of so small a number 


as two? It is this writer's express design to ac- 


quaint us what the apostles did for accommo- 
dating the several churches they planted, in 
pastors and assistants. And can we suppose he 
would have omitted the chief point of all, 
namely, that they supplied every church with a 

K 4 prelate, 
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prelate, ruler, or head, if any one had _ | 
been entitled to this distinction ? 

If it should be urged, that under the term 
erioxer0; both functions of bishop and presbyter 
are comprehended, it is manifest, that, as it was 
the writer's scope to mark the different offices 
established, as being predicted by the prophets 
in the Old Testament, there cannot be a stronger 
indication, that there was- then no material, if 
any difference, between them, and that they 
were properly denominated and considerec as 
one office. The appellatives also by which they 
are denoted, are invariably employed by him in 
the plural number, as being equally applicable to 
all. It is said in chap. i, 1015 1 8patvois Ui wy uToac- 
cohtvoi, Submitting to your governours or guides, 
It is remarkable also, that the word 4yzpevos, here 
used in the plural of all their pastors, is one of 
those terms which came afterwards to be appro- 
priated to the bishop. Nay, since it must be 
admitted, that in the New Testament, as well as 
in the ancient christian monument just now 
quoted, the words erioxoros and veel lees, are 
not occasionally, but uniformly, used synony- 
mously, the very discovery, that there was nat 
any distinctive appellation for such an office as 
is now called bishop, is not of inconsiderable 
weight to prove, that it did not exist. We 
know what every other office, ordinary and extra- 
| ordinary, 
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ordinary, is sufficiently distinguished by an ap- 
propriated name. 

But I cannot help observing further concern- 
ing this epistle of Clement, that though it was 
written with the special view of conciliating the 
minds of the Corinthians to their pastors, com- 
monly, in this letter, called presbyters, some of 
whom the people had turned out of their offices, 
OT expelled, ar T1 ETIOKOTINC, from their bishopric, 


as his words literally imply, there is not the most 


distant hint of any superiour to these grep, 
whose proper province it was, if there had been 
such a superiour, to inspect their conduct, and 
to judge of it; and whose authority the people 
had treated most contemptuously in presuming, 
without so much as consulting him, to degrade 
their presbyters. It was natural, it was even 


unavoidable, to take notice, in such a case, of 


the usurpation whereof they had been guilty 
upon their bishop, the chief shepherd, who had 
the oversight of all the under shepherds the 
presbyters, as well as of the people, and to whom 
alone, if there had been such a person, those 
presbyters were accountable for their conduct. 
Vet there is not so much as a syllable in all this 
long letter that points this way. On the con- 
trary, he argues from the power with Which 
those presbyters themselves were vested, and of 
hich they could not be Justly stripped, whilst 

they 
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they discharged faithfully the duties of their 
office. I will appeal to any candid. person who 
is tolerably conversant in christian antiquities, 
whether he thinks it possible, that in the third 
century, such a letter, on such an emergence, - 
could have been written to any christian con- 
gregation, by any man in his senses, wherein 
there was no more notice taken of the bishop, 
who was then, in a manner, every thing in his 
own church, than if he were nothing at all. 
And that there was so great à difference, in les 
than two centuries, in people's style and senti- 
ments on this article, is an uncontrovertible 
proof, that in that period things came to stand 
on a very different foot. This epistle of Cle- 
ment, who was a disciple of Paul, appears, in- 
deed, from one passage, to have been written 80 
early as before the destruction of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and, consequently, before the seventy 
second year of Christ, according to the vulgar 
computation. And if so, it was written before 
the Apocalypse, and, perhaps, some other parts 
of the sacred canon. Nothing, therefore, that 
is not Scripture, can be of greater authority in 
determining a point of fact, as is the question 
about the constitution of the apostolical church, 
The other testimony I shall produce is that of 
Polycarp, who had been a disciple of the apostle 
John, and must certainly have written his epistle 
= 50 


to the Philippians a considerable time before the 
middle of the second century. He also takes 
notice only of tyo ordlers of ministers in the 
church, enjoining the people, chap. v, to be sub- 
ject to their presbyters and deacons, as to God 
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and Christ. He could go no higher for a simi- 


litude; nor could he decently have gone so high, 
had he known of a higher order ih the church. 
Not a syllable of the bishop, who, in less than a 
hundred and fifty years after, would have been 
the principal, if not the only person, to whom 
their subjection would have been enjomed by 
any christian writer. Let it be observed further, 
that, though, in chap. v, he lays down the duties 
and qualifications of deacons, and, in chap. vi, 
those of presbyters, wherein every thing befitting 
judges and governors is included, and, through 
the whole epistle, those of the people, there is 
no mention of what, is proper in the character 
and conduct of a bishop. 

I $hall remark. here, by the way, that there | is 
one very antient author, Ignatius, who also 
comes within the denomination of the apostolic 
fathers, whose writings are supposed to have in- 
tervened between those of Clement and those of 


Polycarp, and whose authority is strongly urged 


on the opposite side. Of him I shall have occa- 
don to take notice afterwards. I shall here only 
add, in regard to Polycarp, that what has been 
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now observed, of his epistle to the Philippians, | 


is a full confutation of that hasty assertion of 
Dodwell *, that the christian writers, posterior 
to Ignatius, most accurately qbserve even the 
distinction of the names; to wit, of bishop and 
presbyter, of which he had been speaking. His 
words are, © Juniores autem Ignatio seriptores 
** christiani et nominum distinctionem observant 
« accuratissimam.” Tt is evident fromm the 
above quotation, , that Polycarp knew of no 
christian minister superiour to the presbyters. 
If the bishop was of a different order, and yet 
included in the term, he has been as little obser« 
vant of accuracy in the distinction of the names, 
as of propriety and aca in his injunctions on 
this head. 

But there are other topics from which the 
episcopate has, by its warmest patrons, been 
Supported, and which it will be proper to examine 
particularly in the following lectures. I shall 
in these also endeavour to trace (as far as at 
this distance of time it is practicable) the outline 


of the apostolic church, and inquire into the 
origin and progress of subordination in the 


pastors. It will he observed by the judicious and 
the candid, that what has been advanced does 
not affect the lawfulness, or even, in certain 
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circumstances, the expedieticy of the episcopal 
model; it only exposes the arrogance of pre- 
tending to a jus divinum. I am satisfied that 
no form of polity can plead such an exclusive 
charter as that phrase, in its present acceptation, 
is understood to imply. The claim is clearly the 
offspring of sectarian bigotry and ignorance. 
In regard to those politics which obtain at pre- 
zent in the different christian sects, I own inge- 
nuously that IJ have not found one of all that I 
have examined which can be said perfectly to 
coincide with the model of the apostolic church. 
Some, indeed, are nearer, and some are more re- 
mote; but this we may say with freedom, that 
if a particular form of polity had been essential 
to the church, it had been laid down in another 
manner in the sacred books. The very hypo- 
thesis is, in my opinion, repugnant to the spiri- 
tual nature of the evangelical economy. It 
savours grossly of the conceit with which the 
Jews were intoxicated of the Messiah's secular 
kingdom, a conceit with which many like-minded 
christians are intoxicated still. 
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AFTER some considerations on the nature and 
consequence of the question about the polity 
originally established in the church, I discussed 
in the former lectute the principal topics relating 
to the equality of the pastors, at least in point of 
function and official duties. I observed also, in 
the conclusion of that discourse, that there were 
other topics from which those who maintain a 
subordination among them, have endeavoured 
to defend their sentiments. Many, indeed, con- 
vinced by such arguments as were then adduced, 
that it is in vain to search for the office of 
bishop, as the word is understood by moderns, 
in those ministers ordained by the apostles in the 
churches which they founded, have referred us 
for its origin to the apostolate itself. I have 
passingly observed already, that this was one of 
those extraordinary offices, which were in their 
nature temporary, and did not admit succession. 
But this point, as so much stress is laid upon it, 


will deserve to be examined more particularly. 
8 | The 
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The apostles may be considered in a twofold 
view, either in their general character as the 
first pastors of the church and teachers of the 
christian faith, or in what is implied in their 
special character, of apostles of Jesus Christ. 
In the ſirst general view they are, doubtless, the 
predecessors of all those who, to the end of the 
world, shall preach the same gospel, and admi- 
nister the same sacraments, by whatever name 
we distinguish them, bishops, priests, or deacons, 
overseers, elders, or ministers. But the question 
«till recurs, Whether agreeably to the primitive 
institution, their successors, in respect. of the 
more common character of teachers and direc- 
tors of the churches, should be divided into 
three orders, or only into two? Jo presume 
without evidence, that the first, and not the 
second, was the fact, is merely what logicians 
call a petitio principii, taking that for granted, 
which is the very point in debate. But if it be 
alleged, that not in the general character of 
teachers, but in their special tunction as apostles, 
the bishops are their proper successors, the pres- 
byters and deacons being only the successors of 
those who were, in the beginning, ordained by 
the apostles, this point will require a separate 
discussion. And for this purpose your attention 
is entreated to the following remarks, TPO 
OT First, 
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First, the indtpensible requisites in an apostle | 


sufficiently demonstrate, that the office could be 


but temporary. It was necessary that he should 


be one who had seen Jesus Christ in the flesh, 
after his resurrection. Accordingly they were 


all specially destined to serve as eye-witnesses 


to the world of this great event, the hinge on 


which the truth of christianity depended. The 


Character of apostle is briefly described by Peter, 
who was himself the first of the apostolical eol- 
lege, as one ordained to be a witness of Christ's 
resurrection; Arts i, 22, a circumstance of which 
he often makes mention in his speeches both to 
the rulers and to the people. See Acts ii, 32 
iti, 15; v, 92; x, 41; xiii, 31. And if so, the 
oftice, from its nature and design, could not 
have an existence after the extinction of that 
generation. 

Secondly, the apostles were Aietinguithed by 
prerogatives which did not descend to any after 
them. Of this kind was, first, their receiving 
their mission immediately from the Lord Jesus 
Christ, not mediately through any human ordi- 
nation or appointment: of this kind also was, 


secondly, the power of conferring, by imposition | 


of hands, the miraculous gifts of the spirit on 
whomsaever they would; and, thirdly, the know- 
ledge they had, by inspiratioa, of the whole 
doctrine of Christ. It was for this reason they 
N wete 
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were commanded to wait tlie fulfliment of the 
promise which their Master had given them, that 
they should be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
What pains does not Paul take to show, that the 
above mentioned marks of an apostle belonged 
to him as well as to any of them? That he had 
seen Christ after his fesurrection, and was cons 
sequently qualified as an eye: witness to attest 
that memorable event, he observes, 1 Cor: ix; 13 
xv, 8: that his commission came directly from 
Jesus Christ and God the Father, without the 
intervention of any human creature; he acquaints 
us, Gal: i, 1; iy 6. To his conferring miracu- 
lous powers as the signs of an apostle; he alludes; 
2 Cor: xi; 12; and that he received the know- 


ledge of the Gospel not from any other apostle, 


but by immediate inspiration, Gal. i, 11, Kc. 
Thirdly, their mission was of quite a different 
kind from that of an ordinary pastor: It was 
to propagate the Gospel throughout the world, 
both among Jews and Pagans, and not to take 
the charge of à particular flock: The terms of 
their commission are, Go and teach all na- 
„tions.“ Again; © Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every cteature. 
No doubt they may be styled bishops ot over- 
ers, but in a sense very different from that in 
which it is applied to the inspector over the in- 
habitants of a particular district. They were 
Yo 1; -: — universal 
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utdversal bishops ; the whole church, or rather, 
the whole earth was their charge, and they wert 
all colleagues one of another. Or to give the 
same sentiment, in the words of Chrysostam, 
Leu dre dt xupolornuiles amg oN ap orlee,' we tin 
ng wears diapopur. hL? NA wales x Th 


eius, euraigtuSeplec. “ The apostles were con- | 


<« stituted of God, rulers, not each over a sepa- 
rate nation or city, but all were entrusted 


«© with the world in common. If so, to have 
limited themselves to any thing less, would have 


been disobedience to the express command they 
had received from their Master, to go into all 
nations, and to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture. If, in the latter part of the lives of any 
of them, they were, through age and infirmities, 
confined to one place, that place would naturally 
fall under the immediate inspection of such. 
And this, if even so much as this, is all that has 
given rise to the tradition, (for there is nothing 
like historical evidence in the case) that any of 
them were bishops or pastors of particular 
churches. Nay, in some instances, it is plain, 
that the tradition has originated from this single 
circumstance, that the first pastors, in such 2 


church, were appointed by such an apostle. 


Hence it has arisen, that the bishops of different 
churches have claimed (and, probably, with 
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equal truth) to be the successors of tlie same 
apostle. 1 eben ce 
Fourthly and lastly, as a full proof that the 
matter was thus universally understood, both in 
their own age, and in the times immediate 


succeeding, no one, on the death of an apostle, 


was ever substituted in his room, and when that 
original sacred college was extinct, the title be- 
came extinct with it. The election of Matthias 
by the apostles, in the room of Judas, is no 
exception, as Jt was previous to their entering on 


their charge. They knew it was their Master's 


intention, that twelve missionaries, from among 
those who had attended his ministry on the 
earth, should be employed as ocular witnesses to 
attest his resurrection, on which the divinity of 
his religion depended. The words of Peter, on 
this occasion, are an ample confirmation of all 
that has been said, both in regard to the end of 
the office, and the qualifications requisite in the 
person who fills it, at the same time that they 
afford a demonstration of the absurdity as well 
as arrogance of modern pretenders. Where- 
fore of these men which have companied with 
us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and out among us, beginning from the bap- 

» * tim of John, unto that same day that he 
vas taken up from us, must one be ordained 

7 "to be a witness with us of his resurrection.“ 
L 2 But 
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tions requiſite for the testimony which, as apos- 
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But afterwards, when the _ James, ce 
brother of John, was put to death by Herod, ay | 


recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, we find no 


mention made of à successor. Nor did the sub- 


sequent admission of Paul and Barnabas to the 
apostleship form any exception from what has 
been advanced; for they came not as successo 
to any one, but were specially called by the 
Holy Spirit as apostles, particularly to the Gen- 
tiles; and in them also were found the qualifica- 


tles, they were to give. 

It is a similar subterfuge to recur to any of | 
the other extraordinary ministers who, were, at 
that time in the church. It holds true of them 
all alike, that their office was temporary, and 
the charge they had was universal: it extended 
to the whole church, Of this kind evidently 
was the office of evangelist, a title which, like. 
Apostle, fell with those who first enjoyed it. 
Such was Philip, such was Timothy, and such 
certainly was also Titus. The last mentioned, I 


_ Own, is no where expressly called so. But from 


Aflirmipg, that their functions were the * 


a proper attention to what we learn concerning 


him and Timothy, both in the Acts of the Apos- 


tles, and in Paul's epistles, we find their situa- 
tions, services, and trusts, 80 perfectly to gore 
spond, that we cannot hesitate a moment in 
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2nd that they both served as assistants to the 


apostle Paul. Such also, probably, were Mark 
and Luke. I do not here allude to the right 
they acquired to this title from the gospels which 
they wrote, but as due to them from having 
assisted some of the apostles in that capacity. 
Luke was long the companion of Paul ; Mark 
is said to have attended Peter. And if he was 
a different person from this evangelist (about 
which some have doubted) John, surnamed 
Mark, ought also to be included, who for some 
time attended the apostles Paul and Barnabas, 
and after their separation, Barnabas. 

The work of an evangelist appears to have 
been to attend the apostles in their journeys for 
the promulgation of the gospel, to assist them in 
the office of preaching, especially in places which 
the gospel had not reached before. This con- 
veys the true distinction between the Greek 
words xypuorew and wayyGuv, from which last 
the name eyangelist is taken, The former ſigni- 
fies to preach” in general, or proclaim the reign | 


of the Messiah; the latter, though frequently 


rendered in the same way, denotes, properly, to 
declare the good news, that is, the gospel, to 
those who had before known nothing of the 
matter. The evangelists assisted also in settling 
the churches, always acting under the direction 
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of the apostles, and bearing messages from them 
to those congregations which the apostles could 
not then personally visit, serving to supply their 
places in reforming abuses, and settling order, 
But the whole history manifestly proves, that 
their superintendency, in particular places, was 
not stationary, and for life, but occasional and 
ambulatory. The words of Paul to Titus clearly 
Show thus much. * For this cause left I thee 
zin Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain elders in 
** every city, as I appointed thee.” This is not 
1 the language of one who had assigned him this 
| k as his fixed station, but of one who had entrusted 
him with the execution of a special purpose, 
which the apostle could not then execute himself; 
and which, when Titus had executed, the sole 
intention of his presence there wag accomplished, 
But that they remained still in their extraordly 
nary character of evangelists, and were still 
under the direction of those apostles whom they 
assisted in that capacity, appears also from this, 
that Paul enjoins Timothy to make dispatch, in 
regard to the matters he was charged with in 
Asia, that he might be with him in Rome before 
the winter. As to Titus, he orders him to meet him 
at Nicopolis, in Macedonia, where he intend 
to pass the winter; and afterwards, he writes te 
Timothy, 
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Timothy, (for the second epistle to Timothy was 
posteriour to the epistle to Titus) that Titus was 
gone to Dalmatia. 

As to the dates or postscripts oubjoined to the 
epistles in the common bibles, it is universally 
agreed, among the learned, that they are of no 
authority. They are not found in some of our 
best and most ancient manuscripts : they are not 
the same in all copies, and some of them are evi- 
dently false. The time in which they have been 
annexed, is not thought to have been earlier 
than the fifth century. We know how far at 
that time a species of yanity carried people, to 
trace the line of their pastors upwards, through 
a very dark period, to apostles and evangelists, 
supplying, by their guesses, the imperfections of 
tradition. Certain it is, that in the three first 
centuries, neither Timothy nor Titus is styled 
bishop by any writer, It also deserves to be re- 
marked, that in the island of Crete, of which 
Titus is said, in the postscript of Paul's epistle to 
him, to have been ordained the first bishop, 
there were no fewer, according to the earliest 
accounts and catalogues extant, than eleven 
bishops. Hence it is that Titus has been called 
by some of the later fathers an archbishop; 
though few of the warmest friends of episcopacy 
pretend to give the archiepiscopal order so early 
à date, Yet it is not without some colour of 
L4 - reason 
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reuson that they have named him 80 ; since he 
was appointed to ordain elders in every city, and 
had therefore a superintendency for the time over 
the whole island. Wheteas it is well known, that 
in the earliest times of episcopacy, every city 
herein there was a church, that is, wherein 
Mere were christian converts enow, had its own 
Þisliop. Noy t such was the case with Titus, 
e enjoyed an office there in which he had no 
success ion; since in all the antient history of the 
church, after the death of the extraordinary mi- 
nisters, till the rise of the metropolitical jurisdic; 
tion, which was near two centuries afterwards, 
the bishop of a single congregation was the 
highest order known. in the. church, But our 


adversaries in this question do not reflect, that 


by making him a metropolitan, they deprive 
themselves of the only plausible account that has 
been given on their side, why he got no directions 
concerning the consecration of bishops, namely, 


that ne himself was the bishop. For being in 


that island, by their hypothesis archþishop, he 
had several suffragans of the episcopal order, in 
whose ordination alone he was immediatęly con- 
cerned. The ordaining of presbyters and dea 
cons was properly their work, and not his. Paul, 


on that supposition, omitted to give him instruc- 


tions on the only point in which he had a con- 
cern. This holds still more evidently in regard 
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to Timothy, whom the same persons have made 
primate, or rather patriarch, of the proconsular 


Asia, wherein there were many bishops. What 


excuse will their ingenuity invent for this re- 
peated oversight of the apostle, in mentioning 
only two orders instead of three? Indeed, 80 
little can the instructions. given by Paul to Ti- 
mothy and Titus, be made to quadrate with any 
ordinary ministry that ever obtained in the 
church, that we are forced to conclude with the 
learned Dr. Whitby, (see his preface to the 
epistle to Titus) that their's was extraordinary as 
well as temporary, and that they were not suc- 


ceeded in it by any that came after them. But 


if we must have successors to those extraordinary 
missionaries, why do we not retain both their 
titles and their othces ? And why have we not 
successors to them all? Why have we not still 
our apostles, and evangelists, and prophets, and 
governments, and tongues, and mterpreters, and 
miracles, and discerners of spirits, as well as they? 
This would be no more than the native conse- 
quence of that principle, that we must have some- 
thing corresponding and successive to offices 


which were then, by the wisdom of God, judged 


necessary for the subversion of idolatry, and the 

first publication of the faith. 
It is of as little weight to urge, that commit- 
ting the charge of ordaining presbyters and dea- 
| Cons 
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cons to those extraordinary ministers, Timothy 
and Titus, was an evidence that there was no 


such power in the presbyters or bishops, as they 


are also called, who had been ordained in those 
places before. But how does it appear, that 
there had been any ordained in the churches to 
which their charge then extended? The congre- 
gations, as was hinted already, were for some 


time left under the tutelage of those extraordi- 


nary ministers, the prophets and wise men who 
happened to be among them. The first mention 
that is made of the ordination, or settlement of 
elders in every city, is in the fourteenth chapter 
of the Acts, whereas many thousands had been 
converted to christianity in different places long 
before. And that some of the churches to which 
Paul's epistles were directed, had no fixed minis- 
try, is evident from the tenour of the epistles 
themselves, particularly from those written to 
the Corinthians. Now the directions given to 
both Timothy and Titus clearly shew, that they 
relate to the planting of churches, by supplying, 
for the first time, with stated pastors, those con- 
verts who had none before. This must have 
been done by the extraordinary ministers, if it 


was ever to be done at all. But when that was 


once effected, no other than ordinary means, 49 
which the pastors to be ordained were equal, 


were requisite for the supply of occasional yacali 
cies 
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cies, and for preserving an order once established, 
Accordingly, the execution of the charge which 
Paul gave to Timothy, whereof the planting of 
churches, by supplying them with pastors, was a 
principal part, he denominates doing the work, 
not of a bishop, but of an evangelist, and fulfil- 
ling that ministry. Aaron, the first high priest 
under the former dispensation, and after him 
Eleazar his son, were solemnly consecrated by 
Moses, who was an extraordinary minister, in as 
much as he was the steward and sole superin- 
tendant over the house of God. But was this 
ever understood to imply, that no succeeding 
priest, and especially no succeeding high priest, 
could be legally consecrated by any who was in- 
feriour in office to Moses? Had that been the 


case, the priesthood must have expired with that 


generation. Moses, in his exalted station, had 
no successor. And till the coming of our Lora 
Jesus Christ, it might be justly said, There 
** aroge not a prophet since in Israel, like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face.” 
It was necessary indeed that he should lay the 
foundation of the Israclitish church, but that he 
should raise the superstructure was not necessary. 
To effect this was left to meaner hands. And 
the priesthood, once established, was sufficient 
of itself for filling up the voids that might be 
made by . and other accidents. And is it 


reasonable 
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reasonable to think, that the case, in this respect 


would not be similar with the church of Christ? 


Hence it is evident, that all the arguments, in 
favour of the distinction, which are brought by 
Epiphanius, and others, from some passages in 
the epistles to Timothy and Titus, being built oy 
a false hypothesis, must fall to the ground. They 
proceed upon the notion, that these were properly 
bishops in the modern acceptation; a notion 
utterly unknown to that christian antiquity, 
which alone deserves the name of primitive; a 
notion, besides, incompatible with the authentie 
accounts we have concerning these extraordinary 
ministers, who were not made bish 


five hundred years after their death, 
There is only one other plea of any cone 
quence in favour of the apostolical antiquity of 
episcopacy, which I shall now examine, I have 
reserved it for the last, because it affords an ex- 
cellent handle for inquiring into the real origin 


of subordination among the christian pagtors, 


The plea I mean is taken from the epistles to the 
seven Asian churches in the Apocalypse, ad. 
dressed to the angels of these churches ceverally, 
and in the singular number; to the angel of the 
church of Ephesus, and so of the rest. It appears 
from the first chapter of that book, that each 
epistle is intended for all the church or congr& 
gation mentioned in the direction or superserip 
ton. 
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tion. But one person, called the angel, of that 
church, is addressed in name of the whole. 
This is evidently different from the uniform style 
both of the Acts of the apostles and of Paul's. 
epistles. In them, as we have geen, the pastors 
in every Church are always spoken of in the plu- 
ral number. The same titles are used promiscu- 
ously of all, (except the deacons) as of persons 
quite co-ordinate in power and trust. Here, on 
the contrary, the singular number is used, and a 
name given which is not commonly applied to 
those in the ministry, ordinary or extraordinary. 
Angel properly denotes messenger or ambassador. 
It is the name usually assigned to the celestial 
spirits, as expressive of the relation they stand in 
to God. The infernal spirits are, in like manner, 
called the devil's angels. It is sometimes also 
used of men. Thus it is predicted in scripture 
concerning John the baptist: — Behold, I send 
* my angel before thee, who shall prepare thy 
« way.” But what shall we say of the import 
of the expression in that part of the Apocalypse 
now referred to? Shall we, with many, consider 
this unusual application of a name, and the adopt- 
ing of the singular number in reference to the 
zacred office, though but in one single book, and 
that a very mysterious and prophetical book, as 
2 sufficient cqunterpoize to all the arguments in 
tavour of the co-ordination of the pastors, taken 
2 | from 
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from the uniform style of the plain and historteal 
part of seripture, which informs us of the plants 
ing of churches; and from the familiar epistles 
of the apostles to those churches that had been 
planted, or to their assistants in the ministry? 

I do not think, that by any just rule of interpre- 
tation we can. This would be not to borrow 
light from the perspicuous passages, in order to 
dispel the darkness of the obscure, but to con- 
found the light of the clearest passages, by 
blending it with the obscurity of the darkest. 
Shall we then maintain with some zealous pa- 
trons of the presbyterian model, that in the sub- 
lime and allegorical style of prophecy, a commu- 
nity is here personified and addressed as one 
man? Shall we affirm, that by the angel is meant 
the presbytery, which our Lord, the better to ex - 
press the union that ought to subsist among the 
members, emphatically considers as one person? 
With this interpretation I am equally dissatisfied. 
It is indeed evident, that each of these epistles is 

g ultimately intended for the congregation. The 
- faults reprehended are therefore to be understood 
as the faults not of the minister or ministers pe- 
culiarly, but as the faults that predominated 
among the people, and with which both the pas- 
tors and the flock are more or less chargeable; and 
the warnings and admonitions, as given to them 
* Accordingly, when there is a an of 
3; 1 dQistin- 
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distinguishing the conduct of some from that of 
others, the plural number is adopted as in chap. 
ii, v. 10: —“ Behold, the devil shall cast some 
„of you into prison, that ye may be tried.” 
See also verses 13, 23, 24, and 25. But to un- 
derstand by the name angel another community, 
namely, that of the pastors, appears to me an 
unnatural supposition, which does violence to 
the text. Though we have instances, especially 
in precepts and denunciations, wherein a commu- 
nity is addressed by the singular pronouns thou 
and thee, I do not recollect such an use of an 
appellative as the application of the word angel 
here would be, on the hypothesis of those inter- 
preters. But is there no medium? Must the 
angel of each church here addressed be of àn 
order differing from that of the other ministers, 
and superiour to it, or must it imply their collec- 
tive body? To me an intermediate opinion, which 
has been adopted by some critics, appears much 
more probable than either. My sentiment there- 
fore is, that, as in their consistories and congre- 
pations, it would be necessary, for the sake of 
order, that one should preside, both in the offices 
of religion, and in their consultations for the 

common good, it is their president or chairman 
that is here addressed under the name of angel. 

\ regulation of this kind all sorts of societies are 
led to adopt from necessity, in order to prevent 
4 confusion 
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confusion in conducting business ;- and thos 


christian societies would also fall into it by ex- 
ample: They had adopted the name vptefllih, 
presbytety or senate, from the name frequently 
given to the Jewish sanhedrim; The term 
#peoCurep@*, elder or senator, they had also bor- 
rowed from the title given to the membets of 
that council. Nothing could be more natural, 
than to derive from that court also the practice 
of conducting their affairs more decently and 
expeditiously by the help of a president. | 

Let it not be imagined that I mean to signify; 
that the presbytery was formed on the model of 
the sanhedrim, because they adopted the same 
name. This, far from being necessary, is not 
| even probable. Their different uses and purposes 
must suggest the propriety of many differences in 
their structure and procedure. But on the firs 


erection, of this christian senate, or council, they 


could hardly fail to take as much of the form of 
the Jewish, as was manifestly of equal conve- 
nience in both. It still adds to the probability 
of this, that in the synagogue from which many 
of the terms used in the church in those early 
times were borrowed, he who presided in con- 
ducting the worship, and in directing the reading 
ef the law, was styled-the angel of the congreg®/ 
tion. 
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An example they likewise had in the aposto- 
lical college itself, in which Peter appears, by the 
appointment of his master, to have presided; 
though in no other particular was he endowed 
with any power or privilege not conferred on the 
rest, who were, in respect of apostleship, his col- 


leagues and equals. I shall not detain you with 
entering into the controversy that has been 80 


much laboured between protestants and papists; 
and of the latter, between some more and some 
less papistical, in regard to the prerogatives of 
Peter. I think it has been made sufficiently 
manifest, that there was not any kind of power 
conferred on him, in which his fellow-apostles 
were not sharers with him. He is indeed made 
2 principal foundation of the church“; but they 
also are foundations ; for the house of God is 
built on the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets; and on the twelve foundations of the wall 
of the New Jerusalem were inscribed the names 
of the twelve apostles 1. The power of binding 
and loosing, that is, of pronouncing, without 
danger of errour, the sentence of God in either 
retaining or remitting sins, was indeed first con- 


ferred upon Peter &, but afterwards, as we learn 


in other passages, particularly from the apostle 
John |, on alt the eleven. Vet I think it would 


„Matt. XV1, 18, + Epk. 11, 20. i Rev. xxi, 14. 
Mat. xvi, 19. Matt. xviti, 18; John xx, 23. 
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be putting a forced construction on the words 


used by Christ, when Peter first professed his 


faith in him as the Messiah, and had his name 
changed from Simon to Cephas, or Peter, that 
is, Rock; to affirm, that they convey to this 
apostle no pre- eminence or distinction whatever. 


For though we are taught from scripture to con- 


sider the declarations made to Peter as being also 


applicable to them all, still they are to be regarded 


as most eminently applicable to him, to whom, 
in the singular number, our Lord, in the audi- 
ence of the rest, addressed himself m this man- 
ner: I say to thee,” —and I will give to 
% thee.” The confession which Peter made was 
doubtless the confession of them all. They were 


therefore all made partakers of the same benefits. 


But as Peter's zeal had led him to be, as it were, 
their mouth, in making this profession to his 
master, Christ, after the effusion of the spirit, 
honoured him to be their mouth also, in first 
preaching this doctrine, and giving testimony 


for him to the Jews, and afterwards, by the spe- 


cial call of God, to the uncifcumcised Gentiles. 
It is thus this apostle himself speaks of n= 
_** Brethren, ye know that God made choice 
among us, that the Gentiles, by my mouth, 
„ Should hear the word of the gospel.” This is 
called, in another place, „opening the door of 
faith to the Gentiles, and affords a natural 


expo- 
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exposition of Christ's declaration to Peter, I 
give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.” 
Let even here there is nothing peculiar given to 
Peter, but merely that he should be honoured to 
be the first. In the conversion of the Gentiles 
afterwards, Paul was incomparably more eminent 
than he. 


That Peter however was considered as the pre- 


sident of that college, appears from several parti- 
culars. One is, he is not only always named 


first in the gospels, and in the Acts, but by Mat- | 


thew, who was also an apostle, he is called Ila, 
the first, which I imagine is equivalent to presi- 
dent or chief. Ilpwros Thu, — the first Simon. 
It is not the adverb Tpwlov, that is used here, 
which would have barely implied, that the histo- 
nian began with his name, but the adjective or 
epithet mpwlos. This is the more remarkable, 


that he was not first called to the apostleship, for 


his brother Andrew was called before him, as we 


learn from the gospel of John. There is hardly 
therefore any other sense, than that now given, 


that can be put upon the expression. Sometimes 
when the apostles are spoken of, Peter alone is 
named. Thus: Tell his disciples and Peter.“ 


ILacknowledge, however, that as another reason 


may be assigned for tlie distinction that is made 


in this passage, very little stress can be laid on 


it. Again: Peter stood up with the eleven.” 
M 2 . They 
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They said to Peter and the rest of the aposties 
And of the three whom our Lord, on some occa- 
Stons, distinguished from the rest, honouring 
them to be witnesses of his transfiguration, his 
raising from the dead Jairus's daughter, and his 
agony in the garden, Peter is not only one, but 
invariably named first. Paul indeed once, in 
mentioning those three, arranges them other- 
wise, (Gal. ii, 9,) James, Cephas, and John. 
Ft appears, however, from this very passage, 
that Paul considered him as the head of the 
twelve. When he says the gospel of the circum- 
eision was committed to Peter, it is evident that 
he is particularized by way of eminence, for no 
person can doubt that Peter had this ministry in 
common with the other eleven. And in taking 
notice of the success of the gospel among the 
Jews, Peter alone is again named as the great 
instrument God had employed for that purpost. 
And in another place, he mentions his. own visit 
to the mother church at Jerusalem, as made pe- 
euliarly to Peter, with whom he- abode fifteen 
days. These, I acknowledge, are but slight cn- 
cCumstances taken severally, but taken in con- 
junction, they are strong enough for supporting 
all that I intend to build upon them. For no- 
thing is here ascribed to him as peculiar but the 
presidentship, or the first place in the discharge 
of the functions of an apostle eommon to them 
5 1 
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all. He was not among the apostles as a father 
among his children, of a different rank, and of a 


younger brothers, the first of the same rank and 
order. Be not ye called rabbi,” said Jesus to 
the twelve, some time after the honourable de- 
claration made to Peter, ! for one is your mas- 
ter, even Christ, and all ye are brethren ; and 
call no man your father upon the earth, for 
one is your father who is in heaven.” It is 
perhaps unnecessary to add, that whatever was 


could descend to none after him. This indeed 
is an unavoidable consequence of another point, 
that the apostolate itself was personal, and did 


to Dodwell's notion of the presidency of the 
apostle James, the son of Alpheus, otherwise 
James the. less, also called the Lord's brether, 


Jerusalem, and likewise of the temporary pri- 
macy, first of the church of Jerusalem, afterwards 
of the church of Ephesus, I have taken notice of 
both in another place. — 

Some keen controvertists on the protestant side 
would be apt to censure what has been now ad- 
vanced in regard to the apostle Peter, as yielding 


M 3 at 


superiout order, but as an elder brother among his 


and supposed to have been the first bishop of 


conferred on Peter was merely personal, and 


not admit succession, which I have proved to 
you in the preceding part of this discourse. As 


* 


too much to the Romanist. Vet in fact nothing 
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at all is yielded. The bishop of Rome has no 
more claim to be the successor of Peter, than the 
bishop of London has, or indeed any pastor in 
the church. It is but too commonly the effect, 
though a very bad effect, of religious controversy, 
that impartiality and even judgment are laid 
aside by both parties, and each considers it as his 
glory to contradict the other as much, and to 
recede from his sentiments as far, as possible. 
One 1s afraid of every thing that looks like con- 
cession: it is like losing ground in a battle. 
For when once unhappily the controversial spirit 
has gotten possession of a man, his ohject is no 
longer truth but victory. Against this evil I 
would warn you, my young friends, as much as 
possible. Revere truth above all things wherever 
ye find it. Attend coolly and candidly to the 
voice of reason, from what quarter soever it 
comes. Let nat the avenues to your understand- 
ing be choaked up with prejudices and preposses- 
sions, but be always open to conviction. 

Now, though what has been advanced in re- 
gard to the apostolate should not be deemed suf- 
ficiently established, yet that one, on account 
either of seniority, or of superiour merit, habitually 
presided in the presbytery, will still remain pro- 
bable, tor the other reasons assigned, the obyious 
conveniency of the thing, the commonness of it 


in all sorts of councils and conventions ; particu- 
larly 


— 
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larly in the sanhedrim and synagogue, the only 
rational account that, in a consistency with 
other parts of sacred writ, or with any christian 
relics of equal antiquity, can be given of the ad- 
dress, in the singular number, to the pastors of 
the seven churches severally in the Apocalypse; 
and I may add, the most plausible account which 
it affords of the origin of the more considerable 
distinction that afterwards obtained between 
bishop and presbyter. The whole of life shows 
us, that from the most trivial causes the greatest 
effects sometimes proceed. History in particular 
evinces this truth, and no sort of history more 
remarkably than the ecclesiastical. 

It may further be observed, in support of the 
same doctrine, that some of the most common 
appellations, whereby the bishop was first distin- 
guished, bear evident traces of this origin. He 
Was not only called pot gs, but Wposdpog, presi- 
dent, chairman; and by periphrasis the presby- 
ters were called 4 : v, tue p, they who POS» 
>essed the second seat or throne, as the bishop 
was Tpwroxalidpos, he who possessed the first. 
Thus he was in the presbytery, as the speaker in 
the house of commons, who is not of a superiour 
order to the other members of the house, but is 
4 commoner among commoners, and is only, in 
consequence of that station, accounted the first 
among those of his own rank. The same thing 

5 Ms might 
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might be illustrated by the prolocutor of either 
house of convocation in England, or the mode- 
rator of an ecclesiastical judicatory in Scotland, 
Now as the president is, as it were, the mouth of 
the council, þy which they deliver their judg- 
ment, and by which they address themselves to 
others, it is natural to suppose, that through the 
same channel, to wit, their president, they should 
be addressed by others. A letter therefore to the 
congregation might very naturally be directed to 
him who possessed the first place, and . 
among them. 

But it may be said, Is not this at most but a 
plausible conjecture, and not a proof F I ac- 
knowledge, indeed, that the point does not ad- 
mit so positive a proof as might be wished. But 
in a case of this kind, the most plausible conjec- 
ture, as it is all that can be had, will be accounted 
Sufficient by a reasonable man for determining the 
question. This solution appears to me the. best, 
because it puts no undue stretch upon the words, 
and is perfectly compatible with that equality in 
power and order, which the uniform style of the 
Acts and the Epistles, in the promiscuous appli- 
cation of the same appellatives, and in the use of 
the plural number on such occasions, proves to 
have subsisted among the pastors first settled by 
the apostles and evangelists. This equality is, in 


my opinion, strongly supported. It is only the 


solution 
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solution now given of the difficulty, arising from 
the noted passage in the Apocalypse, that I ad- 
mit to be conjectural. And all I plead in its fa- 
vour is, that of all the conjectures I have seen on 
that article, it is the most likely. 
It was doubtless the distinction 6f one pastor) 
in every church, marked by this apostle, though 
not made by any who had written before him, 
which has led Tertullian, whose publications first 
appeared but about a century after the apostles, 
to consider him as the institutor of episcopacy. 
These are his words, (lib. iv, adv. Marcionem) 
Ordo tamen episcoporum ad originem recensus, 
zin Joannem stabit auctorem :” which Bing- 
ham (Christian Antiquities, b. ii, chap. 1, sect. 
3,) translates thus :—*©* The order of bishops, 
'* when it is traced up to its original, will be 
found to have Saint John for one of its au- 
A thors.” A palpable misinterpretation of our 
antiquary. Tertullian says expressly, Our in- 
quiries into the origin of the episcopal order 
terminate in John the author.” Had that 
father said, Mundus ad originem recensus, in 
Deum stabit creatorem ;” would Bingham 
have rendered it, The world, when it is traced 
up to its original, will be found to have God 
for one of its creators?” I cannot allow myself 
to think it. Yet the interpolation in rendering 
reatorem one of its creators, is not more fla- 
| grant, 
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grant, than in rendering auctorem one of ity 
authors. By this version he avoids showing 
what is extremely plain from the words, that Ter. 
tullian did not think there was any subordination | 
in the pastors of the churches instituted by the 
other apostles. Else how should he refer us to 
John, of whom, though an eminent propagator 
of the faith, we have not such particular accounts 
as of some of his colleagues? If he had disco- 
vered any traces of such a disparity in the set- 
tling of the churches, recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, or mentioned in the Epistles of Paul, 
it is impossible he should have referred us sole 
to John, of whom we have so little information, 
as the author. But this opinion he has evidently 
founded on the Apocalypse, a book mentioned by 
him in the same sentence. Now if he thought 
that that apostle gave a model to the churches 
established by him, which the other apostles had 
not given to theirs, (though in after-times it 
came to be universally adopted) we must con- 
clude, at least, that he did not consider any par- 
ticular external form as essential to the christian 
church, but as a thing intirely discretionary in 
the several founders. And that this was his op! 
nion, appears at least probable from this, that he 
had mentioned John's paternal care of certain 
churches in the preceding sentence, which he 
therefore considered as peculiarly his. Habe- 
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« mus et Joannis alumnas ecclesias.” To me, 
however, it is more likely, that John, in the di- 
rection of the epistles to the seven churches, 
availed himself of a distinction, Which had sub- 
sisted from the beginning, but as it implied no 
difference in order and power, was too inconsi- 
derable to be noticed in the history. This I 
think at least more credible, than that either the 
church was new modelled by this apostle, or that 
the different apostles adopted different plans. 

In my next lecture, I shall make a few more 
observations on the constitution of the apostolic 
church, and on the nature and character of epis- 
copacy, which obtained in the second and third 
centuries; and shall, in that and some subse- 
quent discourses, proceed in tracing the progress 
of the hierarchy from the latent and inconsider- 
able seeds or principles whence it sprang, to the 
amazing en it at length arrived at. 
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TRE purpose of this lecture is to make a fow 
more observations on the constitution of the 
-apostolic church, and on the nature of the epis- 
copacy which obo | in the second and third 
centuries. ö 

When the gospel was preached by the apostles 
throughout the different cities and countries into 
which they travelled, wherever they made as 
many converts as would be sufficient to form 2 
congregation, they caused them to unite toge- 
ther for this purpose ; and with the first conve- } 
nient opportunity, settled (as Clemens Romanus 
expresses it) bishops and deacons among them, | 
for instructing them more fully, both publicly | 
and privately, for guiding them by their counsel | 
in every doubtful or difficult exigence, and for 
conducting more regularly in their assemblies 
the public worship and ordinances. When the 
disciples in any place were not numerous enough |} 
to form a congregation by themselves, they 
united them to that which was nearest, To the 
congre- 
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congregation they gave the name exxyrm, . 
is commonly rendered church. 
The deacons, who seem at first to have been 
chosen merely in consequence of a particular 
exigence, as we learn from Acts vi I, &e. to 
wit, for the inspection of the poor, and the dis- 
tribution of the charitable collections, were ad- 
mitted very early, probably in the time of the 
apostles, to an inferiour part in the sacred minis- 
try, such as attending the pastors in the dis- 
charge of the religious offices, and acting under 
their direction. The deaconship served in fact 
35 2 noviciate to the ministry. 
The bishops or presbyters (for these terms, as 
ve have seen, were then used synonymously) 
appear to have been all- perfectly co-ordinate in 
ministerial powers. That a certam priority or 
presidentship, for order's sake, and in deference |, 
either to seniority, or to distinguishable talents, 
was allowed to one of their number, is probable 
tor the reasons assigned in my hast discourse. 
That che pastors were from the beginning vested 
with a superintendency over the congregation 
purely in what concerned spiritual matters, can- 
not be questioned. Some of the titles that are 
given them in scripture, nαννðo „ Wolga, 
guides, governors, undoubtedly imply thus much, 
38 do also the terms in which the duty of the 
people 
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people to their pastors is recommended; vet 
o rtixele, obey, subm it, which manifestly require 4 
respectful observance on their part. For this 
reason I imagine, that the generality of those 
modern sects, which have adopted the congrega- 
tional, or independent plan, as it is called, have 
gone to an extreme, though not the most com 
mon extreme, in bringing the pastoral een 
too low. ' 
It is however certain, that when authority of 
any kind is unattended with what are commonly 
| called coercive measures, or the power of the 
sword, and unsupported by temporal splendour, 
or worldly sanctions, it is impossible to preserve 
it otherwise amongst an enlightened people, than 
aby purity of character in those vested with it, 
and by diligence in the discharge of the duties 
of their station. In such cases, this is the only 
foundation on which the respect, obedience, and 
submission of others can be raised. It was there- 
fore a pertinent advice that Paul gave to Timothy, 
however oddly it may — at first: Let no 
u ©* man despise thee.” For we may justly say, 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if a 
pastor is despised, he has himself to blame. All 
however that I purpose, by quoting the aforesaid 
titles and commands, is to show, that in What 
related to the . . of their office, a re- 
verential 
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verential attention was acknowledged to be due 
to them, as the 2 0 and guardians of the 


flock. 
There were some N however,” which, from 


the beginning, were conducted in common by 
the pastors, the deacons, and the whole congre- 
gation. This appears particularly and most pro- 


N- 
ty perly to have been the case in all matters of 
scandal and offence. In regard to these, it is 
of the community, that, in strictness of speech, 1s 
ly offended. The very word scandal or stumbling- 
block implies this. It is the community, there- 
u, fore, that ought to be satisfied. It is to them 
ve our Lord appears (Matth. xviii, 15, &c.) to 
* have committed the charge of admonishing de- 
it, linquents, and even of excommunicating obsti- 
jeg nate offenders. But I shall have occasion to 
ly examine the import of that passage in the gospel 
ad WT afterwards. Only it may be further observed, 
re- in confirmation of what has been now advanced, 
y, that the earliest practice of the church was con- 
no formable to the interpretation now given. Cle- 
. ment, in the epistle above quoted, (chap. liv, ) 
f 2 calls church censures ra wpoT]aroopryc uwe TY 
All rundes, the things commanded by the multi- 
ud tude, that is, the congregation. 
at Another point, in which they had doubtless all 
re- a Share, was the election of their pastors and 


1al deacons. That the deacons were at first chosen 
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people to their pastors is recommended ; i Hebt, 
ü rtixile, obey, submit, which manifestly require a to 
respectful observance on their part. For this fle 
reason I imagine, that the generality of those | 
modern sects, which have adopted the congrega- th 
tional, or independent plan, as it is called, have WI th 
gone to an extreme, though not the most com- g 
mon extreme, in bringing the en authority P. 
too low. ' SC 
It is however certain, that when authority of tl 
any kind is unattended with what are commonly of 
called coercive measures, or the power of the WW b 
sword, and unsupported by temporal splendour, fc 
or worldly sanctions, it is impossible to preserve 01 
it otherwise amongst an enlightened people, than h 
s by purity of character in those vested with it, li 
and by diligence in the discharge of the duties 1 
of their station. In such cases, this is the'only WW © 
foundation on which the respect, obedience, and a 
submission of others can be raised. It was there- 1 
fore a pertinent advice that Paul gave to Timothy, t 
however oddly it may appear at first: Let no f. 
„ man despise thee.“ For we may Juuchy Say, n 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if a 0 
pastor is despised, he has himself to blame. All 7 
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verential attention was acknowledged to be due 


to them, as the n and guardians of the 
flock. 24 

There were some things, however, which, from 
the beginning, were conducted in common by 
the pastors, the deacons, and the whole congre- 
gation. This appears particularly and most pro- 
perly to have been the case in all matters of 
scandal and offence. In regard to these, it is 
the community, that, in strictness of speech, is 


offended. The very word scandal or stumbling- 
block implies this. It is the community, there- 


fore, that ought to be satisfied. It is to them 


our Lord appears (Matth. xviii, 15, &c.) to 


have committed the charge of admonishing de- 
linquents, and even of excommunicating abet 
nate offenders. But I shall have occasion to 
examine the import of that passage in the gospel 
afterwards. Only it may be further observed, 
in confirmation of what has been now advanced, 

that the earliest practice of the church was con- 


formable to the interpretation now given. Cle- 


ment, in the epistle above quoted, (chap. liv, ) 
calls church censures ra wpoolarooprra vwo Ts 
T\19ovs, the things commanded by the multi- 
tude, that is, the congregation. 

Another point, in which they had doubtless all 
a Share, was the election of their pastors and 
deacons. That the deacons were at first chosen 


by 
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by the people, is manifest from the account ve 
have of their institution above referred to. Yet 
this point, however clear in its origin, seems very 
clearly to have undergone a change. In regard 
to the choice of pastors, the matter is not 80 
plain. Some expressions in ancient authors seem 
to favour the opinion, that these also were con- 
stituted in consequence of the election of the 
people. Other expressions favour more the no- 
tion, that the choice was in the presbytery, who 
proposed the candidate they had elected to the 
people; and that the people had the power of 
rejecting, without assigning a reason, when they 
did not approve the choice. It is not impro- 
ij bable, that different methods, in this respect, 
obtained in different congregations. From scrip- 
ture we have not sufficient ground for concluding 
positively on either side. Clement, in the fore- 
= cited epistle, seems to favour the second opinion. 
b The passage I allude to is in chap. xliv, where; 
q speaking of the pastors, he uses this expression: 
1 Those who were constituted by the apostles, 
= © and afterwards by other eminent men, with 
4 „ the consent of the whole congregation.”— 
"ein rig EXXANTIGS rang. « 
It is not to be imagined, that among people 80 
artless, and at the same time so charitable, as we 
have reason to think the first christian societies 


actually were, the bounding lines of the * 
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and privileges of the different orders would be 
accurately chalked out: It is more than proba- 
ble, that the people, in a perfect reliance on the 
knowledge, zeal, and experience of their pastors, 
would desire, before every thing, to know whom 
they, who were the fittest judges, and had the 
same object in view, would think proper to re- 
commend ; and that, on the other hand, the pas- 
tors; having nothing so much at heart as the edi- 
fication of the people, would account their dis- 
approbation of a candidate a sufficient reason 
for making another choice: It is indeed certain, 
as appears by the epistles of Cyprian, which were , 
written about the middle of the third century, 
that for the three first ages of the church, though 
most matters came at last to be previously dis- 
cussed in the presbytery, where some judgment 
was formed concerning them, no final resolution 
was taken in any affair of moment, without com- 
municating it to the people, and obtaining their“ 
apprqbation. I signified before, that the presby- 
tery, of which there is frequent mention in the 
ancient fathers, consisted not only of the presby- 
ters, with their president, to whom the name 
bishop, at first common to them all, came soon 
to be appropriated, -but also of the deacons. 

It has, in modern times, been made a question, 
whether the presbyters, even exclusive of their 
president, could all come under one denomina- 
{ } 6 N tion; 
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tion; or whether some of them were properly 
pastors and teachers, and others only assistants 
in matters of government and discipline. Some 
keen advocates for presbytery, as the word is now 
understood, on the model of John Calvin, have 
imagined they discovered this distinction in these 
words of Paul to Timothy, (1 Tim. v, 17,)— 
* Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy 
«© of double honour ; especially they who labour 
in the word and doctrine.” Here, say they, 
is a two-fold partition *of the officers comprized 
under the same name, into those who rule, and 
those who labour in the word and doctrine, that 
is, into ruling elders and teaching elders. * To 
this it is replied, on the other side, that the egpe- 
cially 18 not intended to indicate a different 1 
office, but to distinguish from others those who | 
assiduously apply themselves to the most im- | 
portant as well as the most difficult part of their MW « 
office, public teaching; that the distinction in- a 
tended is therefore not official but personal that W / 
it does not relate to a difference in the power WI o 
conferred, but solely to a difference in their ap- 
plication. It is not to the persons who have thi 
charge, but to those who labour in it, 6 N. 
And to this exposition, as far the more natura. 
I intirely agree. What was affirmed: before, it 
relation to the coincidence of the office of bisho 
and presbyter, from the uniform and promiscuoB 


appl 
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application of the same names and titles, may 
| doubtless be urged, in the present case, with 
e still greater strength. The distinction is too con- 
w siderable between a pastor and a lay elder, as it 
bs is called, to be invariably confounded under one 
io common name. When the character of such as 
. are proper for the office of elder is pointed out by 
hy Paul to Timothy *, apt to teach, or fit for teach- 
dur ing, d. e , is mentioned as an essential qua- 


ev, lity; and though the words be different in the 
charge to Titus , the same thing is implied, 

u qua M Ka TApPAKRAEV tv T1 0102TKANG TH VYIGIVETY 
9 rug QUVTINEYOVT NN, that he may be able, 
by sound doctrine, both to exhort and to con- 
vince the gainsayers. This is spoken indiscri- 
minately of all who were proper to be nominated 
bishops or elders, which we cannot suppose would 
have been done, if part of them were to have no 
concern in teaching. We find no such quality 
among those mentioned as necessary in deacons. 
And a dubious, not to say a forced, exposition 
of a single passage of scripture, is rather too 
small a circumstance, whereon to found a dis- 
tinction of so great consequence. If, therefore, 
it were only from this passage, that an argument 
could be brought for the admission of those de- 
nominated laymen to a share in the management 

* : Tim. iii, 2. + Tit. i, 9. 
N 2 
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of church affairs, I, for my part, should most 
readily acknowledge, that our warrant for the 
practice would be extremely questionable. But 
I shall have occasion to consider this afterwards, 

In the second century it is very plain, that a 
settled distinction, in several respects, obtained 
between the bishop and his colleagues in the 
presbytery, for as yet they may still be called 
colleagnes. Many titles, which had before been 
common to them all, came at length to be appro- 
priated to him who was considered as their head, 
such as £T1x07Q)>, ny e, go ws, pr Nr, 
wporaue , wem, and some others. Though 
names are but sounds, those who are conversant 
in the history of mankind will readily allow, that 
they have greater influence on the opinions of 
the generality of men, than most people are 
aware of. Besides, it is of the nature of power, 
unless guarded by a watchful jealousy, (rarely to 
be found in unexperienced and undesigning peo- 
ple) to accumulate and gather strength. Distin- 
guish one at first but by a small degree of supe- 
riority, and the distinction you have made will 
very soon, and as it were naturally, carry other 
dintinctions along with it. There is something 
Here that resembles gravitation in material things. 
As the quantity of matter increases, its attractive 
force increases, and it more easily Graves other 
matter to itself. 
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Some have represented it as an insuperable ob- 
jection to the presbyterian hypothesis, concern- 
ing the rise of episcopal superiority, that it seems 
to imply so great ambition in one part, and 80 
great supineness (not to give it a worse name) 
in the rest of the primitive pastors, ordained by 
the apostles, and by the apostolic men that came 
after them, as is perfectly incredible; this they 


seem to think a demonstration a priori, that the 


thing is impossible. Let it be observed, that I 
have all along admitted an original distinction, 
which, though very different from that which in 
process of time obtained, served for a foundation 
to the edifice. And so far am I from thinking 
that the ambition, or the vices, of the first mi- 


nisters gave rise to their authority, that I am 


certain, that this effect is much more justly as- 
cribed to their virtues. An aspiring disposition 
rouses jealousy jealousy puts people on their 


guard. There needs no more to check ambition, 


wiulst it remains unarmed with either wealth or 
power. But there is nothing which men are not 
ready to yield to distinguished merit, especially 
when matters are in that state wherein every kind 


_ of pre-eminence, instead of procuring wealth and 


Secular advantages, exposes but to greater dan- 
ger, and to greater suffering. Even the small 
distinction of being accounted the first in the 


society, and, as it were, the senior brother among 
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the pastors, would be a strong incitement to a 
faithful and zealous minister to distinguish him- 
self, by being the first also in every difficulty, and 

in every danger. This would beget in the peo- 

ple a more implicit deference to his judgment, 
and respect to his person. A deference at first 
merely paid to virtue, comes at last, through the 
gradual operation of habit, to be considered as 
due to office. What was gratuitously conferred 
on the meritorious predecessor, is claimed by the 
I undeserving successor as a right. And the very 
| principles of our nature tend to favour the claim. 
But when ease and affluence succeed to danger 
and distress, then indeed ambition on the one 
side, and dependance on the other, will be able 
to secure what virtue alone could earn. Such 1s 
the ordinary progression of human things. Simi- 
lar to this, if traced backwards, will be found the 
origin of almost all the governments that are not 
founded in conquest. | 
It were easy, on the same ground, with those 
objectors, to evince a priori, (if a specious decla- 
mation on a sort of general principles, which pay 
no regard to fact and testimony, could evince) 
that monarchy, or the dominion of one man over 
innumerable multitudes of men, who, taken seve- 
rally, may be his equals, both in understanding, 
and in bodily strength, is, in the nature of things, 
wnpossible. But how do all such futile reason- 
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ings vanish, like shadows, before the torch of 
history. This I observe only by the way, not 
that I think the steps so difficult to imagine by 
which this ecclesiastic power has first arisen. 
For example, from making their president a man 
of great consequence among them, the transition 
is easy to their making his concurrence 1n all 
measures a conditio sine qua non ; that is to say, 
their considering every thing as invalid that is 

done against his judgment. It is but one step 
further, and every thing becomes valid which 
bears the stamp of his authority. Now if, in 
this manner, the president had been raised in the 
churches of some principal cities, these would 
soon become a standard to the rest. And to 
their first rising in such cities to this pre-emi- 
nence, analogy to the civil government (as ap- 
pears both from the testimony of antiquity, and 
from the reason of the thing) did not a little 
contribute. In this judgment we can plead the 
concurrence of some of our keenest antagonists. 
* Civitatum Romanorum, says Dodwell, Græ- 
carumque disciplinam in civitatem ecclesias- 
tica etiam administratione observatam constat 
e Tertulliani aliquantisper coœvo Origine. Sic 
enim ille illas invicem contendit, ut partes par- 
tibus etiam responderent.” Thus he who pre- 
sided was considered as corresponding in ecele- 
siastic matters to their prefect, proconsul, or 
„ N 4 chief 
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chief magistrate, by whatever title he was distin. 
guished, the presbytery to their senate or council, 
And the congregation to the comitia or conver. 
tion of the people. I make no doubt, as Jerom 
plausibly supposes, that the acquiescence of the 
people would be given the more readily, from the 
consideration of the expediency of such an ar- 


rangement for preserying union. When one and 


the same congregation was under the direction 
of a plurality of pastors entirely equal, unless 
there were an umpire, to whose decision they 
were all considered as under an obligation to 
submit, there might be some danger of a rupture, 
in case their sentiments should jar. But we shall 
see in the sequel, (what is fully as unaccount:- 
able) that from causes perfectly Similar, to wit, 
an allowed presidentship in synods and councils 
to the bishops of the capitals of provinces, king: 
doms, regions, and of the empire itself; and from 
the gradual appropriation of titles, formerly com- 
mon, arose insensibly the real presidency of me- 
tropolitical, patriarchal, and even papal power. 
The first ecclesiastical author who mentions 


bishop, presbyter, and deacon, as three distinct 


orders of church officers, is Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, who is supposed to have written about 
the sixteenth year of the second century, and by 
dome even sooner. Indeed, several of the epistles 
 pcribed to him are now acknowledged, by critic 


al 
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of all denominations, to be spurious, and some 
of the test are admitted, even by his ablest advo- 
cates, to be interpolated; insomuch, that it 
would not be easy to say how we could with 
safety found a decision on an author, with whose 


works transcrihers, in the judgment of both sides, 


have made so free. What makes his testimony 
the more to be suspected is, first, because the 
fore- mentioned distinction is so frequently and 
officiously obtruded on the reader, sometimes not 
in the most modest and becoming terms, as was 
the manner of the apostles, when speaking of 


their own authority; and obedience is enjoined 


to the bishop and presbyters, even where the in- 
junction cannot be deemed either natural or per- 
tinent, as in his epistle to Polycarp, who was 
himself a bishop : secondly, because the names 
bishop and presbyter are neyer used by him for 
expressing the same office, as they had been uni- 
formly used by all who had preceded him, and 
were occasionally used by most of the ecclesiastic 
writers of that century: thirdly and principally, 
because Polycarp, a contemporary and Survivor 


| of Ignatius, in a letter to the Philippians, quoted 


in a former discourse, pointing out the duties of 
all ranks, pastors, and people, makes mention of 
only two orders of ministers, to wit, presbyters 
and deacons, in the same manner as Luke, and 
Paul, and Clement, had done before him; nay, 
and 
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and recommends to the people submission to 
them, and only to them, in terms which I must 
say were neither proper, nor even decent, if these 
very ministers had a superiour in the church, to 
whom they themselves, as well as the people, 
were subject. To me the difference between these 
two writers appears by no means as a diversity in 
style, but as a repugnancy in sentiment. They 
cannot be both made applicable to the same state 
of the church. So that we are forced to conclude, 
that in the writings of one, or the other, . there 
must have been something spurious or interpo- 
lated. Now I have heard no argument urged 
against the authenticity of Polycarp's letter, 
equally cogent as some of the arguments em- 
ployed against the authenticity of the epistles of 
Ignatius. And indeed the state of the church, 
in no subsequent period, can well account for 
such a forgery, as the epistle of the former to the 
Philippians ; whereas, the ambition of the eccle- 
siastics, for which some of the following centuries 
were remarkable, renders it extremely easy to ac- 
count for the nauseous repetition of obedience 
and subjection to the bishop, presbyters, aud 

deacons, to be found in the letters of Ignatius. 
The way in which Dodwell accounts for it 
(though in itself not implausible) is very singu- 
lar, as his sentiments are on many subjects. Us 
says, that it was because the bishop's authorit 
was 
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was at that time a perfect novelty, totally un- 
known in the church, that Ignatius found it ne- 
cessary to exert himself to the utmost, to recom- 
mend and establish it. According to this mo- 
dern, the power and all the prerogatives of bishops 
were a mere upstart of the second century, after 
the death of all the apostles, and after the com- 
pilement of the canonical scriptures. It is in 
vain, therefore, he acknowledges, to look for any 
trace of episcopal authority in the New Testa- 
ment. In the days of the apostles, it was not by 
prelacy that the church was governed, but by a 
species of popery, with which, if I mistake not, 
Mr. Dodwell was the first who brought the world 
acquainted. The pope was not the apostle Peter, 
but the apostle James: the papal throne was 
erected not at Rome, but at Jerusalem; and, 
after the destruction of this city by the Romans, 
transferred to Ephesus; and when finally sup- 
pressed, the episcopacy was reared upon its ruins. 
Yet of this episcopacy, though neither coeval 
with the christian religion, nor of apostolical in- 


stitution, for it did not obtain till after the death 


ot John, the last of the apostles, and of which we 
cannot have scriptural evidence, as it did not 
exist till several years after the finishing of the 
canon, the absolute necessity since the sixth year 
ot the second century, and no sooner, is such, 
tat without it there is no church of Christ, no 

salvation 
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salvation of men. Damnation or annihilation 
is all the prospect that remains even for those 
who believe and obey the gospel. For the rejec- 
tion of an innovation which has no place there, 
and of which all the sacred writers were ignorant, 
can never imply either disbelief or disobedience 
of the gospel. But why, it may be said, detail 
extravagancies, more like the ravings of a disor- 
dered brain, than the sober deductions of a mind 
capable of reflection? I should indeed have 
thought the task unnecessary, if experience had 
not proved, that even such extravagancies have 
sometimes been productive of infinite mischief 
If Dodwell, with all his learning, had not been 
a perfect idolator of his own eccentric imagins- 
tion, he could not have acquiesced in a system $0 
chimerical, so ill- compàcted, so destitute of every 
kind of proof, external or internal, and to which 
all the sources of evidence, hitherto known in 
theological controversy, reason, scripture, and 
tradition, are equally repugnant. If it had been 
his express object to produce a scheme which 
might outdo even the Romish, not only in ab. 
surdity but in malignity, he could not have suc- 
ceeded better. His unceasing cry was schism; 
yet in the scriptural sense a greater schismatic 
than himself the age did not produce. Whos 
doctrine was ever found more hostile to that fun- 


damental principle, declared by our Lord to be 
. the 
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the eriterion of our christianity, mutual love? 
Whose doctrine ever was more successful in 
planting, by means of uncharitable and self opi- 
nioned judgments, the principle of hatred in its 
ztead? The test to which Scripture points is, 
Does the teaching in question alienate the hearts 
of christians, or unite them? Does it conciliate 
the affections where differences have unhappily 
arisen? or does it widen the breach? If the 
former, the spirit is christian; if the latter, 
schismatical. The former is not more produc- 
tive of charity, the end of the commandment, 
or gospel- covenant, and the bond of perfectness, 
than the latter is of its opposite, malignity, the 
source of discord, the parent of intolerance and 
persecution. It would be unjust not to add, in 
extenuation of the guilt of those who mistake 
bigotry for zeal, what our Lord pleaded in behalf 
of his murderers, They know not what they do. 
This charity, where there appears the smallest 
scope for it, is due even to the uncharitable. In 
regard to vital religion, it is to be regretted, that 
men, even of talents and science, often show 
little penetration, rarely going deeper than the 
surface. The natural man (saith Paul, 1 Cor. ii, 
14, more properly the animal man, uxx@-, not | 
Po» avibunG>) receiveth not the things of the 
pirit of God : for they are foolishness to him, 
Rether can he know them, because they are sPiri- 

tually 
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tually discerned. Their acquaintance is merely 
with the outside: they break their teeth upon 
the shell, without reaching the kernel. 

But to return to Ignatius, I say not that the 
epistles in question ought to be rejected in the 
lump, but that undue freedoms have been used 
even with the purest of them, by some oyer zea- 
1 lous partizans of the priesthood. They "2h in 
ui many things, a remarkable coincidence with the 

sentiments repeatedly inculcated in the apostolic 
constitutions, a compilation probably begun in 
the third century, and ended in the fourth or 
fifth. Among the writers of the second age, 1 
shall mention also Irencus, who is supposed to 
have written about the middle of the second 
century, and in whose writings the names, bishop 
and presbyter, and others of the like import, are 
sometimes used indiscriminately. I acknowledge, 
however, that the distinction of these, as of dif- 
ferent orders, began about this time generally to 
prevail: the difference was not indeed near 50 
considerable as it became afterwards. Accord- 
ingly, Irencus talks in much the same style of 
both. What at one time he ascribes to bishops, 
at another he ascribes to presbyters : he speaks 
of each in the same terms, as entitled to obedi- 
ence from the people, as succeeding the apostles 
in the ministry of the word, as those by whom 
the apostolic doctrine and traditions had been 
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handed down. Thus (lib. iii, chap. 2,) he says, 
concerning the heretics of his time, Cum au- 
« tem ad eam iterum traditionem que est ab 
60 apostolis, quæ per successiones presbyterorum 


in ecclesiis custoditur, provocamus eos, qui 


« adyersantur traditioni, dicent se non solum 
e presbyteris, sed etiam apostolis existentes sa- 
„ pientiores, synceram invenisse veritatem.“ 

Here not only are the presbyters mentioned as 
the successors of the apostles, but in ranging the 
ministries, no notice 1s taken of any intervening 
order such as that of the bishops. It is not always 
easy to say, whether by the two appellations, 
bishop and presbyter, Ireneus means the same 
order, or difterent orders. In the former case he 
would appear to make no distinction, and in the 
latter very little between them. Dr. Pearson ad- 
mits, (which by the way is contradicted by Dod- 
well) that the names, bishop and presbyter, are 


often interchanged by this father, and others of 


his time, even to the end of the century. This, 
however, he maintains, happened only when they 


spoke of the ministry in general terms, or men- 


tioned those ministers in particular who had pre- 
ceded them; aftirming, that in regard to their 
own contemporaries, the offices of individuals are 
never thus confounded. A man, who was in 
their time a bishop, is not called a presbyter, nor 
Sa presbyter called A bishop. I admit the truth 

| of 
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of this remark, and consider it as a very strong 
confirmation of the doctrine I have. been defend- 
ing. For what reasonable account can be given 
of this manner (otherwise chargeable with the 
most unpardonable inaccuracy) but by saying, 
that, in the time of the predecessors of Ireneus, 
there was no distinction worthy of notice in the 
ministry ; whereas, in his own time, the distinc- 
tion began to be marked by peculiar powers and 
prerogatives. It this had not been the case, it 
was as little natural as excusable, to be less accu- 
rate in speaking of those that went before, than 
in speaking of the people of his own time. Was 
it ever observed of writers in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, to come no lower, that they in this 
manner contounded the different ecclesiastical 
offices of the third? Is Cyprian, for instance, 
in any succeeding age, styled a presbyter of 
Carthage, or Rogatian the bishop? Are not 
their respective titles as uniformly observed in 

after ages as in their .? 
But to return to the epistles of Ignatius, it is 
not only what we find singular in them, for 80 
carly a period, relating to the different orders of 
ministers in the church, which has raised suspi- 
cions of their authenticity, or at least of theif 
integrity; there are other causes which have co- 
operated in producing the same effect; one is, 
the style in many places is not suited to the 
1 simplicit) 
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simplicity of the times immediately succeeding 
the times of the apostles. It abounds with in- 
flated epithets, unlike the humble manner of the 
inspired writers; and in this, as in other respects, 
seems more formed on that which became 
fashionable after the acquisition of greater exter- 
nal importance, which opulence never fails to 
bring, and after the discussion of certain theolo- 
gical questions agitated in the third and fourth 
centuries, to which we find, sometimes, a mani- 
fest allusion. What I am going to observe has 
much the appearance of anachronism, which 
often betrays the hand of the interpolator. The 
expression, the church which is in Syria, occurs |! 
twice. Now nothing can be more dissimilar to 
the dialect which had prevailed in the. apostolic 
age, and which continued to prevail in the second 
century. Except when the church denoted the 
whole christian community, it meant no more 1 
than a single congregation. Of this I shall have 
occasion to take notice presently. Now there 
were many churches in Syria in the days of 
Ignatius, and many bishops. Indeed when, 


| through the increase of converts, a bishop's 


parish came to contain more people than could 
be comprehended in one congregation, the custom 
continued, in contradiction to propriety, of still 
calling his charge @ church, in the singular num- 
ber. But it was not till after the distinction 

„ Q wade 
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made between the metropolitan and the suffiz 
gans, which was about a century later, that this 
use originated, of calling all the churches of a 
province the church, (not the churches) of such 
a province. To this they \ were gradually led by 
analogy. The metropolitan presided among the 
provincial bishops, as the bishop among the pres- 
byters. The application of the term was, after 
the rise of patriarchal jurisdiction, extended stil 
further. All that was under the jurisdietion of 
the archbishop, or patriarch, was his church. 
5 But it is not the style only which has raised 
U $uspicion, it is chiefly the sentiments. Attend 
to the bishop,” says Ignatius to Polycary, 
* that God may attend to you. I pledge wy 
soul for theirs who are suhject to the bishop, 
presbyters, and deacons. Let my part in God 
a. be with them.” AvriÞuyo 6070 105 vror acc 
5% TW tricker x. r. A. which Cotelerius render 
Derovear ego pro iis gui ; Subditi aunt episcopo, &c. 
Admit that, from his adoptin g the plural of the 
Imperative wportyfl, in the beginning of the 
paragraph, he is to be considered as addressing 
the congregation of Smyrna, and not the bishop, 
to whom the letter is directed: Is there nothing 
exceptionable in what he says? Was it the doc. 
trine of Ignatius, that all that is necessary to 
sal vation in a christian is an implicit subjection 
to the bishop, presbyters, and deacons? * 
ot han \. | 1 
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that he means only in spiritual matters, Is this 
the style of the apostles to their christian bre- 
thren? Was it thus that Ignatius exhibited to 
his followers the pattern which had been given 
by that great apostle, who could say of himself 
and his fellow-apostles, appealing for his voucher 
to the people's experience of their ministry, 
e preach not oursetoes, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord, and ourselves your seroants, for Jesus 
gute. In exact conformity to this, Paul expressly 
disclaims all dominion over the faith of his 
hearers, who, he was sensible, were not to be 
dictated to, but to be reasoned with, not to be 
commanded, but to be convinced, Not that we 
have dominion over your ſaith, but are helpers of 
your joy. And a little after, Xzowing the ter- 
rours of the Lord, we perswade men. It is no 
part of our office to constrain, it is merely to 
teach; it is not to extort an outward, and per- 
haps. reluctant compliance, but it is by. the 
efficacy of persuasion to subdue the refractory 
will, and completely engage the heart; for no 


obedience in this cause is available, which is not 


voluntary, and does not proceed from love. It 
Suits not even the apostolic diction to prescribe, 


to order, but to entreat, to pray. As though 


God, says the apostle, did beseech you by us, we 
pray you, in Christ's stead, Be ye reconciled. to 
God. T he n authoritative language that he 


_ _ employs 
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employs runs in this strain; I beseech you by 
the mercies of God, and I beseech you by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ. Nor is this 
manner peculiarly Paul's. Peter, the prince of 
the apostles, as romanists style him, recurs neither 
to bulls nor to rescripts, but, with equal mild- 
ness as his colleague Paul, employs exhortation 
and entreaty. The presbyters amongst you, says 


he, I their fellow presbyter exhort, Feed the 

flock of God among you, taking the oversight 

thereof, not by constraint, but willingly. It is 

added, neither as being lords over God's heritage, 
but being ensamples to the flock; and, conse- ; 
quently, engaging their imitation by the attrac- : 
tion of an amiable example, and not enforcing ; 
» submission by stern authority and command. 
| Had Ignatius been such as the letters ascribed : 
* to him represent him, could he have had the . 

: assurance to address his Antiochians in the 
0 words of Paul above quoted. We preach not b 
© ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and our- f 
3 *© gselves your servants, for Jesus' sake?“ For is 9 
Y it not his predominant scope, 1n those letters, to % 
| preach himself aud other ecclesiastics, inculcating | 
. upon the people the most submissive, unlimited, bf 


and blind obedience to all of the clerical order! 
This is an everlasting topic, to which he never 
slips an opportunity of recurring in season, and 
out of season. The only consistent declaration 
en would have suited the author of these 
epistles 
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epistles, must have been the reverse of Paul's. 
We preach not Christ Jesus the Lord, but so far 
only as may conduce. to the increase of our in- 
fluence, and the exaltation of our power ; nay, 
for an object so important, we are not ashamed 
to preach up ourselyes your masters, with un- 
bounded dominion over your faith, and conse- 
quently, over both soul and body. For surely, 
it, in the application of words, any regard is 
due to propriety as well as consistency, those 
only must be called masters who are entitled to 
command, and those must be servants who are 
obliged to obey. There are besides several things 
in these letters which, though expressed with 
simplicity of diction, I find in meaning unin- 
telligible, Such is that in his letter to the 
Ephesians, chap. vi, © The more silent a man 
finds the bishop, he ought to reverence him 
„the more,” Consequently if, like the Nazi- 
anzene monk, celebrated by Gregory, he should, 
in praise of God, devote his tongue to an in- 
violahle taciturnity, he would be completely 
venerable. This, one would be tempted to think, 
has originated from some opulent ecclesiastic, 
who was by far too great a man for preaching ; | 
at least we may say, it seems an oblique apology 
tor those who have no objection to any thing 
implied in a bishopric, except the function. 
None whose notion of the duties of a bishop 
Q 3 . 
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corresponded with Jsaiah's idea of a watchman, 
(vi, 10,) would have thought dumbness a re, 
commendation, Yet Ezekiel did not think his 
prophetical office disparaged by God's telling 
him, that he had made him a watchman 'to the 
house of Israel, (iii, 17.) I shall only add, that 
if I be not perfectly unprejudiced on this sub- 
ject, the prejudice by which I am biassed is not 
against Ignatius, but in his favour. It is be- 
cause I think very highly of the martyr, and 
have a strong impression of his virtue, and of 
the service which his sufferings and testimony 
did to the cause of his master, that I am un- 
willing rashly to attribute to him what could not 
fail to lessen him in my estimation. I would 
save him, if possible, from a second martyrdom 
in his works, through the attempts not of open 
enemies, but of deceitful fnends. 
But should we admit, after all, in oppoaition t | 
strong presumptive evidence, the intire genuine- 
ness of the letters in question, all that could be 
fairly inferred from the concession is, that the 
distinction of orders and subordination of the 
presbyters, obtained about twenty or thirty years 
earlier than I have supposed, and that it was a 
received distinction at Antioch, and in Asia 
Minor, before it was known in Macedonia and 
other parts of the christian church. That its 
prevalence has been gradual, and that its intro- 
duction 
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| duction has arisen from the example And influe 
ence of some of the principal cities, is highly 
probable. 4 | 
I shall mention only one other ancient adder 
by whom the three or ders scem to be discrimi- 
nated, and whose testimony is commonly. pro- 
duced in support of their apostolical institution. 
The author is Pius, bishop of Rome, reckoned 
by the romanists the ninth in succession from 
Peter and Paul, and, consequently, the sixth or 
seventh from Clement, for they. are not intirely 
agreed about the order. All that remains of 
him are two short letters to Justus, bishop of 
Vienna. Ie is supposed to have written these a 
little before the middle of the second century, 
but after Ignatius and Polycarp. This comes so 
close to the time, when I admit the distinction 
to have generally obtained, that even the clearest 
testimony from him, though there were no doubt 
as to the authenticity of the letters, could not 
be said to weaken my hypothesis. There 1s 
something in his words which appears even to 
favour that hypothesis. At the same time that 
they mark a distinction, they show it to be but 
in its infancy, and not comparable to what it 
arose to in a few centuries. Passing the obscure 
and indefinite expression, coſobio episcoporum ves- 
titus, the only passage which is apposite to the 
question, is in his second letter: Presbyteri 
0 4 « ot 
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me et diaconi non ut majorem, sed ut ministrum 
Christi te observent. Let the presbyters 
* and deacons reverence thee (the bishop) not 
as their superiour, but as Christ's minister.“ 


I do not say that these words imply that there 


was no superiority in the bishop. If there had 
been none, I do not think it would have been 
natural to add the clause non ut majorem. But 
they imply that the writer thought this differ. 
ence too inconsiderable to be a ground of esteem 
from colleagues in the ministry ; and that he 
accounted the true foundation of their respect 
to be superiour diligence in the service. I be- 
lieve it will be admitted by the impartial and in- 
telligent, that such an expression from a bishop 
(not to say the bishop of Rome) in the fourth 
or fifth century, would have been reckoned rathet 
derogatory from the authority of the office, 
which would have been thought justly entitled 
to respect and obedience, independently a ihe 
personal merit of the officer. 

But that the two functions of biahop * 
presbyter were, through the whole of that age, 


occasionally comprehended under the same name, 


and considered as one office, and not two, 1 
shall show further, by an example from Clement 
of Alexandria, who wrote at. the cloge of the 


second century. Having observed, (Strom. L. I)) 
that in most things there are two sorts of mb. 
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nistry; the one of a nobler nature than the 
other, which is subservient; and having illus- 
trated this distinetion, as by other examples, 80 
by that of philosophy and physic, the former of 
which he considers as superiour, because it ad- 
ministers medicine to the soul, the latter as in- 
feriour, because it administers only to the body, 
he adds, Ohe Jr 2, xala rn axxanciav, Tu fass 
Bexluwrneny 64 WpeoſBylepor own erxova TH uin 
6 Ne, 'TavTa; Hpfuras Giaxorins HYYERd TE u 
piſurlas r Dew, ala TH TW WipiyEiwy eie 
Just so in the church the presbyters are en- 
% trusted with the dignified ministry, the dea- . 
«« cons with the subordinate. Both kinds of 
service the angels perform to God in the admi- 
„ nistration of this lower world.” Here the dis- 
tinction is strongly marked between presbyter 
and deacon : but 1s it not plain from his words, 
that Clement considered the distinction between 
bishop and presbyter as, even in his days, com- 
paratively not worthy of his notice ? 

But passing all critical disquisitions in regard 
to the precise time and manner of- the introduc- 
tion, as necessarily involved in darkness and 
uncertainty, and admitting that the distinction 
obtained generally before the middle of the 
second century, let us now inquire into the na- 
ture of that episcopacy which then came to be 
stablished. It has once and again been ob- 

served 
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* et-diaconi non ut majorem, sed ut ministrum 
Christi te observent.” Let the presbyters 
and deacons reverence thee (the bishop) not 
as their superiour, but as Christ's minister.“ 
I do not say that these words imply that there 
was no superiority in the bishop. If there had 
been none, I do not think it would have been 
natural to add the clause non ut majorem. But 
they imply that the writer thought this differ- 
ence too inconsiderable to be a ground of esteem 
from colleagues in the ministry ; and that he 
accounted the true foundation of their respect 
to be superiour diligence in the service, I be- 
lieve it will be admitted by the impartial and in- 
telligent, that such an expression from a bishop 
(not to say the bishop of Rome) in the fourth 
or fifth century, would have been reckoned rather 
derogatory from the authority of the office, 
which would have been thought justly entitled 
to respect and obedience, independently of the 
personal merit of the officer. 

But that the two functions of bishop 100 
presbyter were, through the whole of that age, 


occasionally comprehended under the same name, 


and considered as one office, and not two, I 
shall show further, by an example from Clement 
of Alexandria, who wrote at the cloze of the 
second century. Having observed, (Strom. L. I,) 


that in most things there are two sorts of mi- 
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nistry; the one of a nobler nature than the 
other, which is subservient; and having illus- 
trated this distinction, as by other examples, 56 
by that of philosophy and physic, the former of 
which he considers as superiour, because it ad- 
ministers medicine to the soul, the latter as in- 
feriour, because it administers only to the body, 
he adds, Ou E * xala Try xx ,“, THY ftw 
Pore 6; Wpeofpuleper owQuoy rrxova TH vTnpiloay 
© Nan, Tavra; apfuras d ν,jẽ- ayyercs TE urn 
piſuilas 0 Jew, xe Tv r WipryEiwy ONO puiceys 
„Just so in the church the presbyters are en- 
trusted with the dignified ministry, the dea- 
„ cons with the subordinate. Both kinds of 
service the angels perform to God in the admi- 
nistration of this lower world.“ Here the dis- 
tinction is strongly marked between presbyter 
and deacon : but is it not plain from his words, 
that Clement considered the distinction between 
bishop and presbyter as, even in his days, com- 
paratively not worthy of his notice? 

But passing all critical disquisitions in regard 
to the precise time and manner of the introduc- 
tion, as necessarily involved in darkness and 
uncertainty, and admitting that the distinction 
obtained generally before the middle of the i 
second century, let us now inquire into the na- | | 
ture of that episcopacy which. then came to be [ 
$tabliched. It has once and again been ob- | | 
served | 

| 
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Served hn that every church had its own 
pastors, and its own presbytery, independently of 
every other church; And. when one of the 
presbyters came to be considered as the pastor 
by way of eminence, while the rest were regarded 
only as his assistants, vicars, or curates, who 
acted under his direction ; as then every church 
or congregation had but one who was called 
bishop, so every bishop had but one congrega- 
tion or church. This is a remark which de- 
Serves your particular notice, as it regards an 
essential point in the constitution of the primi- 
tive church, a point which is generally admitted 
by those who can make any pretensions to the 
knowledge of christian antiquities. In the , 
epistles written to paxticular congregations, or 
churches, during the third century, and in some 
before, notice is almost always taken of their 
own bishop and presbytery, as belonging speci- 
ally to themselves. The great patrons of the 
hierarchy, who found so much on the testimony 
of Ignatius, will not deny, that on this article 
he is quite explicit. The bishop's charge is, in 
the primitive writers, invariably denominated 
_ «ano4e, a church, or congregation, in the singu- 
lar number, never , churches, or con- 
Sregations, in the plural. 
But as this argument may not appear. 50 


strong to those, who are accustomed to form 
their 
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their opinion of things from the import of their. 
names in modern dialects, it will not be amiss t0. 
inquire particularly into: the ancient applications 
of the word, Properly there are, in the New. 
Testament, but two original senses of the word 
, Which can be called different, though d 
related, One is, when it denotes a namber of 
people actually assembled, or accustomed to 
as emble together, and is then properly rendered 
by the English terms, congregation, convention, 
assembly, and even sometimes crowd, as in Acts. 
xix, 32, 40, The other sense is to denote a 
dociety united together by some common tie, 
though not convened, perhaps not convenable, 
in one place. And in this acceptation, as well 
38 in the former, it sometimes occurs in classical 
writers, as signifying a state, or commonwealth, 
and nearly. corresponding to the Latin civitas. 
When the word is limited, or appropriated, as it 
generally is in the New Testament, by its regi- 
men, AS Ty Jes; T# Kvpis, Ts Xpiols, Or by the SCOPE 
of the place, it is always to be explained in one 
or other of the. two senses following, correspond- 
ing to the two general senses above mentioned. 
lt denotes either a single congregation of chris- 
tans, in correspondence to the first, or the 
whole christian community, in correspondence to 
the second. We can hardly ever be at a loss to 
know-from the context which of the two is im- 
plied. 


* 
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plied. That it is in the former acceptation, is 
sometimes evident from the words in construc- 
tion, as rug exxAnoiag Th ty Keyypeas, and ry eh ng 
rs Im T1 & Kepu du, and the like. In the latter 
sense it ought always to be understood when we 
find nothing in the expression, or in the scope 
of the passage, to determine us to limit it; for 
instance in the followin 2, Em: Tavin vn welpa 01X0- 
Jopnow pes TI exxAnciar, O Kup por den Tu; 
owCoprrz; x yuipay Tn mxancia, In this last 
acceptation of the word, for the whole body of 
Christ's disciples, wheresoever dispersed, it came 
afterwards to be distinguished by the epithet 
an. They said .n fxancoia v ine, the 
catholic or universal church. 

But in any intermediate sense, between a single 
congregation and the whole community of chris- 
tians, not one instance can be brought of the 
application of the word in sacred writ. We 
speak now, indeed, (and this has been the man- 
ner for ages) of the Gallican church, the Greek 
church, the church of England, the church of 
Scotland, as of societies independent and com- 
plete in themselves. Such a phraseology was 
never adopted in the days of the apostles, They 
did not say the church of Asia, or the church of 
Macedonia, or the church of Achaia, but the 
churches of God in Asia, the churches in Mace- 
| Conia, the churches in Achaia, The plural 

number 
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number is invariably used when more congrega- 
tions than one are spoken of, unless the. subject 


be of the whole commonwealth of Christ. Nor- 
is this the manner of the penmen of sacred Writ... 
only. It is the constant usage of the term in 


the writings of ecclesiastic authors for the two 


first centuries. The only instance to the con- 
trary that I remember to have observed is in the 


epistles of Ignatius, on which I have. already 
remarked. 

It adds considerable strength to our argument, 
that this is exactly conformable to the usage, in 
regard to this term, which had always obtained 
among the Jews. The whole nation, or com- 
monwealth of Israel, was often denominated 
T&40% n NN U Iopana. And after the revolt of 


the ten tribes, when they ceased to make onè 


people or state with the other two, we hear of 
waca » EXXAECIO Tzdz. This is the large Or Com- 
prehensive use of the word as above observed. 
In regard to the more confined application, the 
same term exxAnciaz was also employed to denote 
a number of people, either actually assembled, 
or wont to assemble, in the same place. Thus 
all belonging to the same synagogue were called 
indifferently cxxAnc1e, or cvayuyn, as these words 
in the Jewish use were nearly synonymous. But 
never did they call the people belonging to 


several 
6 
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tweaywyn, in the Singular number, but warn 
and c,, in the plural. Any other use in 
"the apostles, therefore, must have been as un- 
precedented and unnatural as it would have been 
improper, and what could not fail to lead theit 
hearers or readers into mistakes: Tliere are 
some other differences between the modern. and 
the ancient applications of this word, which 1 
shall take another opportunity of observing.  * 

Now as one bishop is invariably considered, in 
che most ancient usage, as having only one wear 
via, it is manifest that his inspection at first was 
only over one parish. Indeed, the words congre* 
gation and parish are, if not synonymous, pre- 
dicable of each other. The former term relate: 
more properly to the people as actually congre- 
gated, the other relates to the extent of ground 
which the dwellin g houses of the members of 
one congregation occupy. Accordingly, the 
territory to which the bishop's charge extended, 
was always named, in the period I am speaking 
of, in Greek Tapoinic, in Latin parochia, | 01 
rather parecia, Which answers to the English 
word parish, * means | [oper ly & neighbour 
hood. 

Let it not be aged that I uy too great 


$tress on the import of words, whose significs 


several neighbouring synagogues m. veie, 0 


ag 
cal 


the 
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tions in time come insensibly to alter. It merits 
to be observed, that in the first application of 4 
name to a particular purpose, there is commonly 
a strict. regard paid to etymology. As this word, 
together with the adjective . vagen, vicinus, 
neighbouting, are conjugates of the verb W&p0tttw, 
atcolo, jurta habito, it can be applied no other- 
wise when it relates to place, than the term 
parish is with us at this day. And this exactly 
agrees with the exposition of the word given by 
Stephanus, that learned and accurate lexicdirh- 
pher. Fgo t non parochias primum, sed parce- 
** cias appellatas esse censeo: wap enim sunt 
accolæ, quare qui fanum aliquod accolunt 
paroeci dicti sunt, ejusdem scilicet fani con- 
sortes, et parcecia accolarum conventus et ac- 
* colatus, sacraque vicinia, nam wTepoixe; dicun- 
tur etiam o wpogomc, id est vicini.” 

Let it be observed further, that in those early 
ages the bishop's charge or district was never 
called dionα,⁰⁰ν˙, a diocese, concerning the import 
of which I shall add the following passage from 
the same authority. ** Latini quoque utuntur 
* hoc vocabulo: dicceses vocautes quasdam 
quasi minores provincias, quas aliquis, qui eis 
præfectus est, administrat, et in quibus jus 
* dicit, unde et pontificum $:oxnozs apud recen- 
© tiores.” Thus in a few ages afterwards, when 
we bishop's charge became so extensive as more 
to 
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to resemble a province than a parish, nay, when 
in fact it comprized many churches and parishes 
within it, the name was changed, and it was 
then very properly called a diocese. The other 
term, without. deviating in the least from. its 
original and proper impart, received a new appli- 
cation to that which was put under the cure of 
a presbyter only. 
But I shall offer a few more thoughts on this 
suhject in my next prelection, and shall consider 
more particularly the constitution of the church, 
and the powers of the several orders of its minis- 
ters in the second and third centuries. 
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IN some preceding discourses, I have consi- 
dered the nature and different orders of the 
ministry in the church constituted by the apos- 
tles. Particularly in my last lecture on this 
subject, I entered an the examination of that 
which immediately succeeded it, and took place 
in the second and third centuries. I observed, 
that, before the middle of the second century, a 
zubordination in the ecclesiastic polity, which I 
call primitive episcopacy, began to obtain very 
generally throughout the christian world ; every 
ingle church or congregation having a plurality 
of presbyters, who, as well as the deacons, were 
al under the superintendency of one pastor or 
bihop. I observed, that all antiquity are una- 
nimous in assigning to one bishop no more than 
one exx2noue ON Congregation, and one wapoixia Or 
parish. For this reason, though it was a proper 
pIscopacy, in respect of the disparity of the 
ninisters, it was a parochial episcopacy, in re- 
oeet of the extent of the charge. I endeavoured 
FCvor. I. P 1 05 to 
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to set this matter in a stronger light from the 
consideration of the import of these words e- 
i and wage, according to the ancient usage. 

But that I may not be thought to depend too 
much on the signification of names and words, 
I shall evince, beyond all possible doubt, that 
the bishop's cure was originally conſined to a 
single church or congregation. This I intend 
to show from the particulars recorded in ancient 
authors, in relation both to him and to it. For 
brevity's sake, I shall not produce the passages 
at length from the fathers of the second and 
third centuries referred to, but shall barely men- 
tion the principal topics which serve to vouch 
the fact, and which can be verified from the 
clearest and most explicit declarations of those 
primitive writers, particularly of Ignatius, (for 
though the work ascribed to him is with reason 
suspected to have been interpolated with a view 
to aggrandize the episcopal order, it was never 
suspected of any interpolation with a view to 
lessen it) of Justin Martyr, of Ireneus, of Ter- 
tullian, of Cyprian, and several others. Indeed, 
the facts I found upon are incontrovertible. 

Now from the writings of those fathers, it is 
evident, that the whole flock assembled in the 
same place, sri ro abre, with their bighop and 
presbyters, as on other occasions, so in particular 
every Lord day, or every Sunday, as it Was 
commonly 
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commonly called, for the purposes of public 
worship, hearing the Scriptures read, and re- 
teiving spiritual exhortations: The perseverance 
in this practice is warmly recommended by the 
ancients, and urged on all the christian brethren, 
from the consideration of the propriety there is, 
that those of the same church and parish, and 
under the same bishop, should all join in one 
prayer and one supplication, as people who have 
one mind and one hope: For it is argued, if 
tlie prayer of one or two have great efficacy, 
* how much more efficacious must that be 
* which is made by the bishop and the whole 
church. He, therefore, who doth not assemble 
with him is denominated proud and self- con- 
* demned.” Agam, as there was but one place 
of meeting; so there was but one communion 
table or altar, as they sometimes metaphorically 
called it. There is but one altar, said Igna- - 
tus, © as there is but one Las al Ev Nusa 
bu ws tlg £74007 e. 

Nothing can be more contemptible than the 
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ed, quibbles which some keen controvertists have 
eployed, to elude the force of this expression. 
ey will have it to import one sort of unity in 
the the first clause, and quite a different sort in the 
and second, though the second is introduced merely 
ular BY n explanation of the first. In the first, Sax 
55 ey, it denotes not a numerical, but a mystical 


„ unity, 
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unity, not one thing, but one kind of thing; in 
the second, one identical thing. One would 
think it impossible for a writer more accurately, 
by any words, to fix his meaning. The illustra- 
tion of one bishop puts it beyond question what 
sort of unity he ascribes to the altar, one altar 
as one bishop; insomuch that if, in a cons 
tency with his assertion, there can be, in one 
diocese, but one individual bishop, there can be, 
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in one diocese, but one individual altar; and 
contrariwise, if in a consistency with his asser- , 

tion, there may be, in one diocese, many indivi- 5 

8 dual altars of the same kind, there may be abo 
| many individual bishops of the same kind. In- K 
deed, by their mode of interpreting, the simile WW © 
adduced, so far from tending, agreeably to the t 
author's design, to explain and illustrate, serves P 

only to confound and mislead. What he ought t 

to have said is the reverse of what he did say. * 

He ought, on that hypothesis, to have aid, P 

There is one altar, but not as there is one bishop, n 

for in regard to the last, the bishop, we affirm, WW © 

that there is literally and properly but one in a * 
diocese; in regard to the first, the Altar, v © 

affirm the unity only figuratively and impro- Wl © 

perly, since, in the literal sense, there may be a 

many. The like chicane has been employed fo WW * 
eluding the argument founded on the expression k 

0 


one prayer and one 8upplication. 3 
But 
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But to return ; when the eucharist (which we 
more commonly denominate the Lord's supper) 
was celebrated, the whole people of the parish, 
or bishoprie, if ye please to call it so, communi- 
cated in the same congregation, and all received 
the sacrament, if not from the hands of the 
bishop, at least under his eye. Hence it was 
that the setting up another altar within the 
limits of þis parish, beside the one- altar of the 
bichop, was considered as the great criterion of 
schism. And as the whole of the bishop's parish 
generally received the symbols of Christ's body 
and blood, mediately or immediately; from his 
hand, so they were, for the most part, baptized, 
either by him, or in his presence. He had also 
the particular superintendance of all the christian 
poor, the widows, the orphans, the strangers, 
the prisoners, within the bounds of his charge, 
and the chief direction in the disposal of the 
public charities. The testimonials, or {ter@ for- 
mate, as they were called, which private chris- 

tians were obliged to have when removing from 
one district to another, that they might be re- 
ceived as brethren in other christian congrega- 
tions, were all signed by the bishop, in like 
manner as with us they are signed by the minister 
of the parish. Now all the particulars above- 
mentioned were considered as belonging to his 
office. No doubt when, through sickness or 


3 | necessary 
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necessary absence, he could not discharge any | 


part himself, his place was supplied by one or 
more of his presbyters or vicars. Nay, it was 
even thought befitting, that the bishop should 
know, by name, every individual of his flock, 
and that there should not be a marriage e among 
them without his approbation. 

When all these things, which are supported by 
unexceptionable testimonies, are duly. weighed, 

is it possible to conceive otherwise of the bishop, 
during the period I am here speaking of, than 


as of the pastor of a single parish > He answers 


precisely to what, in later times, has been called 
the parson ; a title of respect ,when 1t first came 
into use, though I know not how, through the 


eaprice of custom, it at present conveys an idea 


of disrespectful familiarity. The presbyters were 
his counsellors and assistants, or, as people 
would now denominate them, his curates. I do 
not pretend. that this resemblance holds in every 


particular, though it plainly does in most. Per- 


haps, in some things, the case may bear a greater 


analogy to some highland parishes in this 


northern part of the island, wherein, by reason 
of their territorial extent, the pastor is under the 
necessity of having ordained itinerant assistants, 


whom he can send, as occasion requires, to 


supply his place in the remote parts of his 


This, 


ö 
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This, by the way, suggests the principal dif- 
ference between those ancient and the greater 
part of modern parishes. In general (not in- 
deed universally) they were larger in respect of 
territory, though even, in this respect, far short 


of a modern diocese. But it is not so much by 


the measure of the ground as by the number of 
the people, that the extent of a pastoral charge 
is to be reckoned. Now that, in this last re- 
spect, they did not, at first, exceed modern 
parishes, is manifest from the several particulars 
which have been observed above. Nay, it every 
circumstance be considered, there is reason to 
believe that they were less. There were yet no 
magnificent edifices, built for the reception of 
christian assemblies, such as were afterwards 
reared at a great expense, and called churches. 
Their best accommodation, for more than a cen- 
tury, was the private houses of the wealthiest 
disciples, which were but ill adapted to receive 
very numerous conventions. However, as it was 
but a small part of the people of a city or 
village, with its environs, which composed the 
church, the extent of territory, that would be 
necessary to supply the pastor with one sufficient 
congregation, must be so much the greater in 
proportion as the number of unconverted Jews 
and Heathens would exceed the number of con- 
verts. Suppose at the time the churches were 
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first planted by the apostles, the christians at a 
medium were one-thirtieth part of the people, 


This I believe is rather counting high, for in 


very populous cities, like Rome and Alexandria, 


we have no reason to think that they amounted 


to one hundredth part. However, as in a suppo- 


sition of this kind, intended merely for illustra- 
tion, there is no occasion for historical exact- 

ess; let the number of christians be reckoned 
one thirtieth of the inhabitants over all Asia 


Minor. Suppose further, that country to have 


been equal then, in point of populousness, to 
what Great Britain is at present. One of their 
biſhoprics, in order to afford a congregation 
equal to that of a middling parish, ought 
to have been equal in extent to thirty parishes 
in this island. Yet take them at an average, 
and they will be found to have been scarcely 
equal to one-third of that number, By the ac- 
count which Bingham gives us in his Christian 


- Antiquities, (b. ix, ch. ii, sect. 8,) an author by 


no means inclined to diminish the episcopal dig- 
nity, the whole forty-eight bishoprics, in the 


fourth century, comprehended in the patriarchate 


of Jerusalem, were no more than equal to two 
middling German dioceses. And as that patri- 
archate included three provinces under their re- 
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or metropolitan, in Palestine, under whom there 
were many bishops, wanted one third to be of 
equal extent with the precincts of an ordinary 
bischop in Germany. We may, however, form 


| some notion of the origin of those extensive pa- 

— rishes, for, considered as parishes, they must be 
- called extensive, from what happens in the man- 

- ner of proceeding adopted by any new religious 
d dect, which springs up amongst ourselves. Where 
a their proselytes are not numerous, the parishes or 
e districts assigned to their ministers must be so 
0 much the more extended. In fact, they are not 
r less sometimes, if we reckon by the distance of 
n one conventicle from another, than twenty, 
it thirty, or even fifty miles in length. 

8 Bingham has observed, on the province of 
55 Pontus Polemoniacus, that it eomprehended only 
y five dioceses, and that of those Neocesaria, the 
© , metropolis, was no less than a hundred miles 
n from Polemonium, and sixty from Comana, the 
y two nearest bisho prics, or rather the two nearest 
3 episcopal residences. But he has not thought 
e proper to observe also, what Tillemont hath 
te Shewn from Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, both 
70 natives of Cappadocia, that, in the middle of the 
l- third century, there were no more than seventeen 
e- believers in that extensive diocese: and these 
© probably all resided in the city. Could fewer be 


properly associgted into one congregation? 
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or metropolitan, in Palestine, under whom there - 


were many bishops, wanted one third to be of 
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much the more extended. In fact, they are not 
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Bingham has observed, on the province of 


Pontus Polemoniacus, that it comprehended only 


five dioceses, and that of those Neocesaria, the 
. metropolis, was no less than a hundred miles 


from Polemonium, and sixty from Comana, the 
two nearest bishoprics, or rather the two nearest 


episcopal residences. But he has not thought 


proper to observe also, what Tillemont hath 
Shewn from Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, both 
natives of Cappadocia, that, in the middle of the 
third century, there were no more than seventeen 


believers in that extensive diocese: and these 


probably all resided in the city. Could fewer be 
properly associgted into one congregation? 
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It deserves likewise to be remarked; that the 
largeness, even in point of territory, of those 
primitive parishes or dioceses, if you please to 
call them so, was more in appearance than in 
reality. In a particular province, I shall sup- 
pose, there were, immediately after the first pub- 
lication of the gospel, twelve parishes erected. 


This does by no means imply, that the whole 0 
province was divided into twelve parishes, though 21 
this is the way in which we too commonly under- y 
stand it. There might be, and often were, many ) 
towns, and villages, and tracts of land, in the © 
province, wherein there were no christians at all, f 
and which therefore were not at first considered b 
as belonging to any of those parishes. A parish * 
generally was in fact no more than one city or Wh l 
village, with its suburbs and environs. After- t 
wards, indeed, when in such places as had not w 
been originally included there came to be some a] 
christian converts, these would naturally join at 
themselves to the congregatiqn assembling in W 
the nearest town or village; which, agreeably to ti 
the fraternal love that then prevailed among the pr 
disciples of Christ, would cordially receive them, w 
This was one principal cause of the gradual en- 90 
largement of parishes, as it proved afterwards the in 
cause, (when christianity became the religion of WW «: 
the empire, and when, by the sudden accession vu 


of multitudes of converts from all quarters, ® 
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subdivision of what appeared to be comprehended 


: 

e under the original districts was necessary, it then 
) I say proved the cause) that the antient parishes, 
q till retaining their first names, assumed the form 
„ as well as the extent of dioceses. But of this 
- more afterwards. 

| It adds not a little to the credibility of the ac- 
e count now given, that it represents the christian 
h churches as originally analogous, in point of po- 
. lity, to the Jewish establishment of synagogues, 
y Nothing can be more evident than that, in respect 
e of the exteriour part, it was the intention of the 
l, founders of the church to adopt, as far as possi- 
d ble, that model which, under the conduct of pro- 
h vidence, had been settled in Judea, as some 


learned men think, by the prophet Ezra. Cer- 
tain it is, that the very names of church-officers 
were borrowed from the synagogue, which had 
also its elders, overseers, deacons, or almoners; 
in and amongst whom one usually presided, who 
in was called the angel of the congregation, the 
to title given by our Lord in the Apocalypse to the 
presidents of christian assemblies. Now it is 
vell known, that among the Jews, every syna- 
gogue had its own ministry, and was complete 
in itself, having no dependency except on the 
$nhedrim, or supreme council of the nation. 
buch a thing as Seycral ynagogues, under the 
inspection 
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inspection of the same minister, or minixters 


was never heard of. 


- But to return to the administration of Mig | 


_ ordinances in those primitive parishes, let it be 
observed, that though the presbyters were all 
assistants to the bishop, in the discharge of all 


pa:ochial duties, the parish was not then divided 


or parcelled out among them like a modern dio+ 
cese. They all, with their bishop and the people, 
as was observed above, assembled in one place, 
for the. public offices of religion. For where 
should the flock be,” says Ignatius, but 
<« with their shepherd?” And this title was given 
to him by way of eminence. The principal part 
of the work of the presbyters, beside what be- 
longed to their judicial capacity in the presbytery, 
was, by the bishop's direction, to execute the 
less public parts of the pastoral function, as visit- 
ins the sick, instructing and preparing the cate- 
chumens, exhorting the penitents, and other such 
ministerial offices in those parts of the parish, 
(for all the presbyters belonged in common to 


the whole) to which he found it reasonable to 


send them. They also assisted him in che public 


- offices of religion ; and when he was sick, or 


otherwise necessarily absent, they supplied his 
place. As the charge of the parish was emi- 


nently devoly ed upon him, they acted in all the 
ministerial 
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ministerial duties by his direction, or at least 
with his permission. The only question of mo- 
ment that has been raised on this head i is, whe- 


ther, by his order or allowance, they could exer- 


eise every part of the pastoral office. as well as the 
bishop, or whether there were some things, such 
as ordaining others to the ministry, which even 
his commands could not empower them to do. 


As the power of the bishops arose, and that of 


the presbyters sunk gradually, I am disposed to 
think, that, in the course of two centuries, or 
even a century and a half, there was a consider- 
able difference, in this respect, in the state of 
things, at the beginning and at the end. To- 
wards the conclusion of that period, I imagine, 
it became very unusual for a bishop to delegate 
this, which was ever looked upon as the most sa- 
cred and most momentous trust, to his presby- 
ters. The transition is very natural from se/dom 
to never ; and, in our ways of judging, the tran- 
sition is as natural from what never is done, to 
what cannot lawfully be done. 

We know that some time after the period to 
which I have here confined myself, ordination by 
presbyters was prohibited, and declared null by 
ecclesiastical canons. But the very prohibitions 
themselves, the very assertions of those whom 
they condemned as heretics, prove the practice, 


then probably wearing, but not quite worn out. 
There 
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There was no occasion for making canons against 
ordination by deacons, or by laymen, who did 
not pretend to such a right. In deference, how- 
ever, to the apostle Paul's authority, the bishop 
still admitted, and even required, all the presby- 
ters present to join with him in ordaining a pres- 
byter, by the imposition of their hands with his, 
but not in ordaining a bishop. They did not re- 
flect, that in the only instance mentioned by Paul, 
the presbytery had assisted in ordaining an evan- 
gelist, an extraordinary minister, even superiour 
to a bishop. The arbitrary supposrtion of Chry- 
sostom, who was himself a bishop and a patriarch, 
about four hundred years afterwards, when things 
were on a very different footing, and when the 
episcopate, on account of the wealth and secular 
power that accompanied it, was become a great 
object of ambition, (Chrysostom's supposition) 
that by the presbytery the apostle meant a synod 
of bishops, a notion totally unsupported by evi- 
dence, and repugnant to the uniform usage of 
the term in christian antiquity, has hardly merit 
enough to entitle it to be mentioned. 

But that, about the middle of the third cen- 
tury, the presbyters were still considered as vested 
with the power of conferring orders, has been 
plausibly argued from an expression of Firnnhan, 
in his letter to Cyprian: Quando omnis po- 

** testas et gratia in ecclesia constituta sit, ubi 
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« preegident majores natu, qui et baptizandi, et 
« manum imponendi, et ordinandi possident po- 
« testatem.” Cypr. Epist. 75, in some editions 
the 43d. That by majores watu, in latin, is 
meant the same with wpeoEuepo,, in greek, of 
which it is indeed a literal version, can scareely 
be thought questionable. Besides, the phrase s0 


exactly eomcides with that of Tertullian, who 
says, . Probati præsident seniores, approved 


elders preside, as to make the application, if pos- 
sible, still clearer. Indeed, if we were not to 
consider the latin, majores natu, as meant to cor- 
respond to the greek, rpibi gel, the only transla- 
tion we could give to the phrase, used by Firmi- 
lian, would be, where old men preside;” an 
affirmation which could hardly ever have been in 
such general terms given with truth. For when 

the canonical age of bishops came to be esta- 
blished, it was no more than thirty; and it is a 
certain fact, that, both before and atter that ca- 
non, several were ordained younger. I am far 
trom thinking, that under this term, majores 
natu, those who were then peculiarly called 
bishops are not included, or even principally in- 


_ tended; but what I maintain is, that, now that 


the distinction had obtained, the use of so com- 
prehensive a term seems sufficiently to shew, 
that it was not his intention to affirm it of the 
latter order, exclusively of the former, else he 

| 4 would 
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would never have employed a word which, when 
used strictly, was appropriated to the formet 
order, and not to the latter. Thus the name 
priests, in english, in the plural number, is often 
adopted to denote the clergy in general, both 
bishops and priests. But no intelligent person, 
that understands the language, and does not in- 
tend to deceive, would express himself in this 
manner : In the church of England, the priests 
have the power of baptizing, confirming, and 
* ordaining.” Nor could he excuse himself 
by pretending, that in regard to the two last 
articles, he meant by the word priests the bishops, 
exclusively of those more commonly, and for 
distinction's sake, called priests. Yet the two 
cases are exactly parallel; for, in Firmilian's 
time, the distinction of the three orders was, 
though not so considerable, as well known by 
the christians in Cappadocia, and in Africa, as 
they are at this day in England. This also serves 
to shew, how little truth there is in that observa- 
tion of Dodwell's, quoted in a former discoume, 
that from Ignatius' time, the distinction of the 
names was most accurately observed by: all chris 
tian writers. 
As another eminent authority I Shall produce 

cy prian. I recur to him the more willingly, be- 
cause he is held the great apostle of high- church. 
Cyprian's own words, in bin. 5, directed to his 


presbyters 
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presbyters and deacons at Carthage, when he 


bimself for some time found it necessary to re- 


tire, are these: Quoniam mihi interesse nunc 
non permittit loci conditio, peto vos pro fide. 
« ct religione vestra, fungamini illic. et vestris 
© partibus et meis, ut nihil vel ad disciplinam vel 
+ ad diligentiam desit.“ Is it to be supposed, 
that he would have so expressly enjoined them, 
without exception or limitation, to discharge the 
duties of his function as well as their own, if 
neither presbyters nor deacons could do any thing 
in ordination, that part which was the chief of 
all? Nay, miglit it not be justly thought, that 
if he meant to except this, he would have given 
them some hint in that letter, what method, in 
case of any vacancy in their presbytery, (which, 
during his absence, would be doubly incommo- 
dious) they should take, to get it quickly and 
properly supplied? But his general rule for the 
removal of all doubts, and which renders the de- 
scending to particulars unnecessary; is, that they 
are to discharge his office, and their own. 

To come to the writers of the age that suc- 


ceeded, the first I shall mention is Hilary, a Ro- 


man deacon, whom I had occasion to mention 
once before, who wrote x commentary upon Paul's 
epistles about the middle of the fourth century. 
His works are always bound up with those of 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan; and, by some blunder 
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in the editors, continue to pass under his name, 
He is sometimes quoted by moderns under the 
name of Pseudambrose and Ambrosioster. Of 
his commentary Sixtus de Sienna has given this 
character: In omnes Pauli epistolas libri qua- 
** tnordecim, breves quidem i in verbis, sed senten- 
* tiarum pondere graves ;” which is entirely ap- 
proved by Richard Simon, of the oratory, (Hist. 
Crit. du Nouveau Test. p. 3, chap. ix, ) who adds, 
There are few ancient commentaries on the 
**© epistles of St. Paul, and even on the whole 
* New Testament, which can be compared with 
_** this.” This commentator, in his exposition 
of the third chapter of the first epistle to Timothy, 
has these words: Post episcopum tamen dia- 
e coni ordinationem subjecit. Quare ? nisi quia 
episcopi et prebyteri una ordinatio est? Uter- 
que enim sacerdos est. Sed episcopus primus 
est; ut ommis episcopus presbyter sit, non 
omnis presbyter episcopus. Hic enim episco- 
pus est, qui inter presbyteros primus et 
Denique Timotheum presbyterum ordinatum 
significat, sed quia ante se alterum non habe- 
bat, episcopus erat. Nothing can be more 
evident, than that the whole distinction of the 
episcopate is here ascribed to seuiority in the mi- 
nistry, without either election or special ordina- 
tion. When the bishop died, the senior colleagut 
me of course. As to ordination, it " 
9 the 
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me same in both; and bishop meant no more 
than first among the presbyters, or the senior 
presbyter. This is very probably the footing on 
which the precedency in the presbytery originally 
stood, though it did not long remain so. It 


N- was out of the earliest converts that the first 
p- pastors were chosen; and the conclusion is ana- 
t. logical, that the oldest pastor would be entitled 
ls, to preside. 

he Another witness whom I shall adduce is Jerom, 
dle W who wrote about the end of the fourth century, 
th Wl and the beginning of the fifth. The testimony 
on WW which I shall bring from him, regards the prac- 
W, WE tice that had long subsisted at Alexandria. I 
lia: chall give you the passage in his own words from 
uia his epistle to Evagrius. * Alexandriz a Marco 
ter- © evangelista usque ad Heraclam et Dionysium 
nus WF © episcopos, presbyteri semper unum ex se elec- 
non tum, in excelsiori gradu collocatum, episcopum 
C0 BW © nominabunt : quomodo si exercitus impera- 
es. Wl © torem faciat: aut diaconi eligant de se quem 
tum BW © industrium noverint, et archidiaconum vo- 


abe- cent.“ I know it has been said, that this re- 
nore BY lates only to the election of the bishop of Alex- 
andria, and not to his ordination. Io me it is 
manifest that it relates to both; or, to express 
myself with greater precision, it was the inten- 
tion of that father to signify, that no other ordi- 
nation than this election, and those ceremonies 
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with which the presbyters might. please to accom- 
pany it, such as the instalment and salutation, 
was then and there thought necessary to one 
who had been ordained a presbyter before; that 
according to the usage of that church, this form 
was all that was requisite to constitute one of the 
presbyters their bishop. But as I am sensible, 
that unsupported assertions are entitled to no re- 
gard on either side, I shall assign my reasons 
from the author's own words, and chen leave 
every one to judge for himself. 

Ferom, in the preceding part of this letter, had 
been maintaining, in opposition to some deacon, 
who had foolshly boasted of the order of deacons 
as being superiour to the order of presbyters, Je- 
rom, I say, had been maintaining, that in the ori- 
ginal and apostolical constitution of the church, 
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bishop and presbyter were but two names for the ab 
same office. That ye may be satisfied that what N. 
he says implies no less, I shall give it you in his an 
own words. Audio quendam in tantam eru- 0 
pisse vecordiam, ut diaconas presbyteris, id he 
est episcopis, anteferret. Nam cum apostolus iro 
*« perspicue doceat eosdem esse presbyteros quos Wi © 
*« episcopos, quid patitur mensarum et yiduarum 4 

rr 


minister, ut supra eos, se tumidus efferat.” 
For this purpose he had, in a cursory mannes, 
pointed out some of those arguments from the 
New Testament, which I took occasion, in 8 

former 
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former discourse, to illustrate. In regard to the 
introduction of the episcopal order, as then com- 
monly understood, in contradistinction to that of 
presbyter, he siguiſies, that it did not exist from 
the beginning, but was merely an expedient de- 


vised after the times of the apostles, in order the 


more effectually to preserve unity in every church, 
as in case of differences among the pastors, it 
would be of importance to have one acknow- 
ledged superiour, in whose determination they 
were bound to acquiesce. His words are: — 
Quod autem postea: he had been speaking 
immediately before of the times of the apostles, 
** unus electus est, qui cæœteris preponeretur, in 
schismatis remedium factum est, ne unus 
quisque ad se trahens, Christi ecclesiam rum- 
„ perct.” Then follows the passage quoted 
above concerning the church of Alexandria. 
Nothing can be plainer than that he is giving 
an account of the first introduction of the epis- 
copate, (as the word was then understood) which 
he had been maintaining was not a different order 
from that of presbyter, but merely a certain pre- 
eminence conferred by election, for the expe- 
dient purpose of preventing schism. And in con- 
firmation of what he had advanced, that this 
election was all that at ſirst was requisite, he tells 
the story of the manner that had long been prac- 
tised and held sufficient for constituting a Wer 
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in the metropolis of Egypt. It is accordingly | 
introduced thus: Nam et Alexandriz,” as a 
case entirely apposite, to wit, an instance of a 
church in which a simple election had continued 
to be accounted sufficient for a longer time than 
in other churches, an instance which had re- 
mained a vestige and evidence of the once uni- 
versal practice. 
Now it he meant only to tell us, as some 
would have it, that there the election of the 
bishop was in the presbyters, there was no occa- 
sion to recur to Alexandria for an example, or to 
a former period, as that continued still to be 2 
very common, if not the general, practice 
throughout the church. And though it be 
allowed to have been still the custom in most 
places, to get also the concurrence or consent of 
the people, this shews more strongly how frivo- 
Jous the argument from their being electors 
would have been in favour of presbyters, as equal 
in point of order to bishops, and consequentiy 
superiour to deacons; since, in regard to most 
places, as much as this could be said concerning 
those who are inferiour to deacons, the very 
meanest of the people, who had all. a suffrage in 
the election of their bishop. But understood i in 
the way I have explained it, the argument has 
both sense and strength in it, and is in effect as 
potions ;—There can be no essential difference 
10 between 
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between the order of bishop, and that of pres- 
byter, since, to make a bishop, nothing more was 
necessary at first (and of this practice the church 
of Alexandria remained long an example) than 
the nomination of his fellow presbyters; and no 
ceremony of consecration was required, but what 
was performed by them, and consisted chiefly in 
placing him in a higher seat, and saluting him 
bishop “. P RIEL : 

Add to this, that the very examples this father 
makes use of for illustration, shew manifestly, that 
his meaning must have been as I have represented 
it. His first instance is the election of an empe- 
ror by the army, which he calls expressly making 
an emperor. And is it not a matter of public 
notoriety, that the emperors, raised in this man- 
ner, did, from that moment, without waiting any 
other inauguration, assume the imperial titles, 
and exercise the imperial power? And did they 
not treat all as rebels who opposed them? If 
possible, the other example is still more decisive. 
To constitute an archdeacon in the sense in 


7 
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* Was ever any thing more frivolous than Pearson's criti- 
cim on the ditinction. between  e and e le, the Phrase used 
in the above quotation 2 Or could any thing be conceived 
more foreign to Jerom's purpose, than the whole passage, as 
the bishop has thought fit to interpret it? 
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which the word was then used, na other form ar 
investiture was necessary, but his election, which 


was in Jerom's time solely in his fellow deacons; 
though this also, with many other things, came 
afterwards into the hands of the bishop. By 
this example he also very plainly acquaints us, 
that the bishop originally stood- in the same rela-. 
tion to the presbyters, in which the archdeacon, in 
his own time, did to the other deacons, and was 
þ:” consequence no other than what the arch- 
presbyter came to be afterwards, the ſirst . 
the presbyters. 

But does not Jerom, after all, admit, in the 
very next sentence, the superiority of bishops in 
the exclusive privilege of ordaining ? True: he 
admits it as a distinction that then actually ob- 
tained ; but the whole preceding part of his let- 
ter was written to evince, that from the begin- 
ning it was not so. From ancient times he de- 
scends to times then modern, and from distant 
countries he comes to his own; concluding, 
that Still there was but one article of moment 


whereby their powers were discriminated. Quid 
enim faeit, excepta ardinatiane, episcopus, 


% quod presbyter non faciat? This indeed 
proves suthczently „that at that time presbyters. 
were not allowe to ordain. But it can prove 
nothing more, for in regard to his sentiments 
about the rise of this difference, it was impossible 

| | 10 
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to be more explicit than he had been through the 


| whole epistle, I shall only add, that for my part 

| cannot conceive another interpretation, that 
] can give either weight to his argument, or con- 
astency to his words. The interpretation I have 
given does both, and that without any violence 
: to the expression. 

\ 1 might plead Jexam's opinion in this case 
g do plead only his testimony. I say I might 
+ plead his opinion, as the opinion of one who lived 
g iu an age when the investigation of the origin of 
any ecelesiastical order, or custom, must have 
0 been incomparably easier than it can be to us at 
n this distance of time, I might plead his opinion, 
16 as the opinion of a man wha had more erudition 
b than any person then in the church, the greatest 


t- inguist, the greatest critic, the greatest antiquary 
n- of them all. But I am no friend to an implieit 
le: deterence to human authority in matters of opi- 


nt nion. Let his sentiments be no further regarded, 

a than the reasons by which they are supported are 
ut found to be good. I do plead only his testimony, 
ud as a testimony in relation to a matter of fact, 
us, both recent and notorious; since it regarded the 
ed then late unifurm practice of the church of Alex- 
ers. Wl endria, a city, which, before Constantinople be- 
we came the scat of empire, was, next to Rome, the 
nts most eminent in the christian world. To the 
ble Wi ame Purpose the textimony of the Alexandrian 

to | 


patriarch, 
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patriarch Eutychius has been pleaded, who, in 


his annals of that church, takes notice of the 


same practice, but with greater particularity of 


circumstances than had been done by. Jerom. 
Eutychius tells us, that the number of presbyters 


therein was always twelve; and that, on occasion 
of a vacancy in the episcopal chair, they chose 


one of themselves, whom the remaining eleven 
ordained bishop by imposition of hands and be- 
nediction. In these points, it is evident, there 
is nothing that can be said to contradict the tes- 


timony of Jerom. All that can be affirmed is, 


that the one mentions particulars about which 
the other had been silent. But it will be said, 
there is one circumstance, the duration assigned 
to this custom, wherein there seems to be a real 
contradiction. Jerom brings it no farther down 
than Heracla and Dionysius; whereas Eutychius 
represents it as continuing to the time of Alex- 
ander, about fifty years later. Now it is not 
impossible, that a circumstantiated custom might 


have been in part abolished at one time, and in 


part at another. But admit that in this point, 
the two testimonies are contradictory, that will 


by no means invalidate their credibility as to 
those points on which they are agreed. The 
difference, on the contrary, as it is an evidence, 


that the last did not copy from the first, and that 


they are therefore two witnesses, and not one, 


serves 
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serves rather as a confirmation of the truth of 
those articles wherein they concur. And this is 
our ordinary method- of judging in all matters 
depending on human testimony. That Jerom, 
who probably spoke from memory, though certain 
as to the main point, might be somewhat doubt- 
ful as to the precise time of the abolition of the 
custom, is rendered even probable by his men- 
tioning, with a view to mark the expiration of 
the practice, two successive bishops rather than 
one. For if he had known certainly that it 
ended with Heracla, there would have been no 
occasion to mention Dionysius; and if he had 
been assured of its continuance to the time of 
Dionysius, there would have been no propriety 
in mentioning Heracla. | 
Some have inferred from a passage in Tertul- 


| han, that, however general the practice was in 


the second and subsequent centuries, of settling 
in every church all the three orders above ex- 
plained, it was not universal hat in parishes, 
where there were but a few christians remotely 
Situated from other churches, it was judged suffi- 
cient to give them a pastor or bishop only, and 
some deacons. The presbyters then being but a 
sort of assistants to the bishop, might not, in 
very small charges, be judged necessary. The 
thing is not in itself improbable, and the authority 
above-mentioned, before I had examined it, or 
5 scen 
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seen a more accurate edition, led me. be conclude 
it real. But on examination I find; that what 
had drawn me and others into this opinion, was 
no more than a false reading of a sentence quoted 
m a former lecture. In some editions of 'Fertul- 
lian we read, (De exhort. cast.) Ubi ecclesi- 
« astici ordinis non est consessus, et offert, et 
©* tinguit, sacertlos qui est ibi solus. Ih need 
not urge that the expression is quite different in 
all the best manuscripts, and most correct edi- 
tions: this being one of those glaring corrup- 
tions, which, after a careful perusal, betray them 
selves to an attentive reader of any penetration. 
The words, as I have now transc ribed them, con- 
sidered in connection with the subject treated in 
the context, have neither sense nor coherence in 
them, whereas nothing can he more apposite to 
the author's argument than they are in the way 
formerly quoted, Ubi ecclesiastici ordinis non 
est consessus et offers, et tinguis, et sacerdos 
es tibi solus.“ So sensible of this were the 
two learned critics, Petavius and Dodwell, that 
though both were violently disposed in their dit- 
ferent ways to pervert the meaning, neither 
thought proper to avail himself of a variation in 
the * which would have removed at once 
what to them was a great stumbling-block. It 
is indeed a reading which savours more of art 


than of negligence, aud has much the appearance 
ol 
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of those inquisitorial corrections which were made 
on several antient books in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, especially those published in the papal do- 
minions, or where the holy office was established, 
in order to adapt the antient doctrine to the or- 


thodoxy of the day. Now nothing could be 


more opposite to this, than what seemed to admit, 
that any necessity or exigence whatever could 
entitle a layman to exercise the functions of a 
priest. —But this by the way. 

The opinion of Dr. Hammond, (Annotations, 
Acts xi, $0,) that the apostles instituted only 
the office of bishop and deacon, and that the in- 
termediate office of presbyter was soon afterwards 
introduced, is not materially different from the 
doctrme which I endeavoured, in a preceding 
lecture, to prove from the New Testament. 
Provided it be allowtd, that the ministry, ac- 
cording to the apostolical arrangement, con- 
disted of two orders, and not of three, the one 


properly the ministry of the word, the other the 


ministry of tables, it would be no better than 
logomachy, or altercation about words, to dis- 


pute whether the minister of the former kind 


should be called bishop, or presbyter, since it is 
evident, that these names were used synony- 


mbusly by the inspired writers. Were we to be 


confined to one term, I should readily admit, 
that the first is the more proper of the twa. The 
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name erioxenp, bishop, inspector, strictly ex. 
presses the charge of a flock; the term -proflegy, 
presbyter, elder, senator, is a title of respeet 
which has been variously applied. And in the 
ecclesiastic use it has been rendered ambiguous, 
by having been so long misapplied to a kind of 
subordinate ministry, which the true presbyterian 
maintains, with Jerom, was not from the begin- 
ning in the church. The only material differ- 
ence between the doctor's sentiments and mine, 
on this article, is the following. That very 
tearned and pious author, misled, as I unagine, 
more by the dialect of ecclesiastic writers, when 
the distinction had actually obtained, than by 
the practice of the primitive church, rightly un- 


derstood, maintains that there was no more than 


one bishop or pastor allotted to every church, 
whereas, in my judgment, there were allotted 
several. Nothing can be more incompatible 
than his opinion, in this particular, with the style 
of the sacred penmen, to which, in support of 


that opinion, he is perpetually doing violence in 


his commentary. Admitting that the phrases aaf 
t xX Aa, and x Toi, may be rendered, as he 


affirms, church by church, and city by city, and 


* 


that consequently what is called, in the common 
translation, ordaining elders or bighops in 
every City, or in every church, may be under- 
stood to imply one in each, what shall be said of 

the 


|| 
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the many passages not in the least ambiguous, 
wherein mention is made of the pastors in the 
plural number of but one church? Sometimes 
they are denominated bishops, sometimes pres- 
byters, sometimes those that are over them, their 
guides or directors in the Lord. Indeed, what 
we are told, (Acts xx, 17,) that Paul sent from 
Miletus to Ephesus, and called the elders of the 
church, might (if there were not another passage 
to this purpose) serve as a sufficient confutation 
of that hypothesis. Ay but,” replies our anno- 
tator, by the church is here meant not the 
single church of the city of Ephesus, but the 
metropolitical church of Asia. Is it possible, 
that a man of Dr. Hammond's erudition and dis- 
cernment, should have been so little acquainted 
with, or attentive to, the idiom not only of all 
the inspired, but of all the ecclesiastical, writers 
of the two first centuries, as, in support of his 
interpretation, to recur. to such an unexampled 
phraseology? Where will he find all the churehes 
of a province or country called the church of a 
particular city ? But if there were nothing incon- 
gruous in the phrase, there is an absurdity in the 
supposition. How could the apostle expect to 
find at Ephesus all the bishops of Asia? Or was 

he, though in so great haste to get to Jerusalem 
before Pentecost, that he could not conveniently 
go to Ephesus himself, was he, I say, to wait 

till 
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till expresses were sent thence by the metropolitan 


throughout that extensive region, and till, in ral 
consequence of this summons, all the Asiatic pre 
bishops were convened at Miletus? By this strange Jt 
way of wresting the plainest words, the saints at the 
Philippi (p. 1, I,) are in another place made to | 
mean all the christians in Macedonia; and, by tle 
parity of reason, I acknowledge, the bishops and ori 
deacons of Philippi are all those in the holy mi- ant 
nistry throughout the Macedonian kingdom. g 
But as amplification does not always answer, the abs 
opposite method is sometimes found convenient. vat 
When James (Jam. v, 14,) enjoins the sick per- Th 
son to send for the elders of the church, he the 
means, according to our learned doctor, the Was 
elder, bishop, or pastor, of that particular flock: ere 
What sentiments might not the words of Scrip- the 
ture be made to favour, by this loose and arbi- like 
trary mode of interpreting? It is strange that cor 
one, whose discernment and impartiality, not- the 
withstanding his prejudices, led him to discovet tho 
that, in the sacred writings, there was no dis- pre 
tinction between bishop and presbyter, was not un 
able to discover (what was fully as evident) that ver 
they contained not a single vestige of metropo- jen 
litical primacy. The language of the fathers of its 
the fourth and sueceeding centuries, {for ches am 
all these degrees were firmly rooted) concerning © 
| 


the offices of Timothy and Titus, and the curret 
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maxim, © one church, one bishop,” which natu- 
rally sprang from the distinction of bishop and 
presbyter, had entirely warped this interpreter's 
judgment in every cage wherein the subject of 


the ministry was concerned. 


I must beg leave to add, that if what this gen- 
tleman and I are both agreed in, that there was 
originally no mtervening order between bishop 
and deacon, be admitted to be just, the account 


given above, of the rise of such an order, has, 


abstracting from its external evidence, the ad- 
vantage of his in respect of internal probability. 


That a middle order (as that of presbyter is in 
the church of England, and the church of Rome) 
was, notwithstanding the silence of history, 


erected at once immediately after the times of 


the apostles, is, to say the least, much more un- 
likely, than that it arose gradually out of an in- 
considerable distinction, which had obtained from 
the beginning, DodwelFs hypothesis, that all 
those ordained by the apostles were no more than 
presbyters, in his acceptation of the term, labours 
under the like defect with Hammond's. It is 


very remarkable, that these two strenuous de- 


fenders of episcopacy do, in effect, both renounce 
Its apostolical ori gin, admitting no subordination 
among the ministers of the word in the churches 
planted by the apostles; and that they do not 


liffer more widely from their allies in this cause, 
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than they do from one another. It is a Shrewd | 
presumption, that a system is ill-founded, when 
its most intelligent friends are 80 much divided 
about it; and in order to account for it, recur to 
hypotheses so contradictory. A presumption too, 
let me add, that their judgment would lead them 
soon to adopt the premises of their adversaries, 
to which they sometimes approach very near, if 
their passions would allow en to amt the 
conclusion. 


Thus we have advanced from the perfect 


equality, in respect of ministerial powers, in the pt 
stated pastors of the chyrches, planted by the it 
apostles, to that parochial episcopacy which im- . 
- mediately succeeded it; and which; though it 8 
arose gradually from an inconsiderable cause, tu 
seems to have assumed the model of a proper cl 
episcopate, as the word is now understood, before de 
the middle of the second century. And this | an 
consider as the first step of the hierarchy. 1 of 
shall continue to trace its progress in the ayer ha 
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- LECTURE VIII. 


I SHOULD not have thought it necessary to 
be so particular as I have been, in ascertaining 
ct the nature of that polity which obtained in the 


he primitive church, both in the simple form wherein 
ge it was first settled by the apostles, and in that 
n- WW which it soon after assumed, and almost univer- 


it sally retained, till the expiration of the third cen- 
ze, tury, were not this a matter, that is made a prin- 
er cipal foundation of dissent by a pretty numerous 
Te dect in this country. I do not here allude to those 
| amongst us, who barely prefer the episcopal form 
| of government, whom, in general, as far as I 
uc- WI have had occasion to know them, I have found 
moderate and reasonable in their sentiments on 
this subject. Such do not pretend that the ex- 
ternal model of the church (whatever they may 
think of the antiquity of theirs) is of the essence 
of religion, They are sensible, that an ecclesi- 
atical polity, however necessary, is but a subsi i 
diary establishment, totally distinct from the 
| piritual and vital principle or the xeligion pro- 
1 R 2 perly 
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perly so called, for whose preservation and ad- 
vancement it is calculated; that the merits of 


any form can be judged of only from its fitness 


for answering the end; that in this as in all other 
matters of experience, different times and differ- 


ent places may require some differences. 
The notion that it was the intention of the 
apostles, that the particular mould which they 
gave the church should be held inviolable, or 
that it was their doctrine, that the continuance 
of the same mould is essential to the being of the 
church, appears to me not indeed problematical, | 


but utterly incredible, One might have justly | 


expected in that case (the matter being of such 
infinite consequence) a fuller and clearer account 
not only of what they did in this way, but ako 
of their doctrine in relation to its importance. | 
I hall add a few observations for the further sup- | 


dhe question. | 

- As to the origin of one of. the offices, that of 
deacon, it is related in such a manner as bean 
all the marks of a prudential expedient, zug 
gested by a present inconvenience, - The office 
too, on its first erection, was a trust in things 
merely temporal; or what Jerom, not whjustly, | 
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call the church's almoners. Nor is it any ohjec- 


tion to this representation, that we find both 


Stephen and Philip, who were among the seven 
deacons, that were first presented by the people 
to the apostles; exercising spiritual functions, 
zuch as preaching and baptizing. This power 
they certainly did not derive from the superin- 


tendency of the people's charities, to which alone 


they were chosen, with which they were entrusted, 
and which the apostles; in the very institution of 
the office, expressly distinguish from the ministry 
of the word. It is not reason,” said they, 
when harassetd by the murmurs of the Hellenists 
against the Hebrews, on account of the supposed 
neglect of their widows, that we should lea ve 
+ the word of God, and serve tables. Where- 
fore, brethren; look ye out among you seven 


men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 


and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this 
business. But we will give ourselves continu- 
ally to prayer, and to the ministry of the 
e Word.“ Here the dai rparifor, and the 


Inj Aeg Are manifestly contrasted to each 


other. Stephen and Philip, on the contrary, 


derived their spiritual functions, either from that 


title with which, according to Tertullian and the 
deacon Hilavius; every qualified: person, in that 
state of the church, was invested for promoting: 
the common cause, or from the supernatural 
| : R 3 
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gifts they had received for the advancement' of 
the faith, before their election to the deaconry, 
or (as some have thought most probable) - from 
their being called of God to the office of evan- 
gelists. Philip is, in another place, but at a later 
period, expressly called an evangelist, Acts xxi, 
8. It is worthy of notice, that his office of dea- 
con is there also named, that we may not con- 
found them, or ascribe to the one what belonged 
to the other. We entered into the house of 
Philip the evangelist, who was one of the seven. 
Though it might be unsuitable, when the num- 
ber of believers was greatly increased, to an 
office of so much weight as the apostleship, to 
be encumbered with a charge of this nature, it 
might not be incompatible with any office (like 
that of evangelist) of less importance. But 
soon after the apostolic age, (or perhaps sooner) 
though, by the way, we have no direct informa- 
tion concerning it, the deacons were admitted 
to assist in the inferiour parts of the- sacred ser- 
vice. At present, indeed, in almost all the 
churches where the three orders of bishop, pres- 
byter, and deacon, are found, the last mentioned 
has no sort of charge in that particular which 
at first was his whole charge, and which alone 
gave occasion for the institution of the office 
insomuch that we cannot say that the modern 
deacon is in any respect the same with the apostolic 
| | | deacon, | 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. : 247 
deacon; unless it be in the name. Properly the 
original charge of the institution, of which we 
are informed Acts vi, 1; is abolished, though 


the name be retained, and applied to an office 


totally distinct. At present the oversight of the 


poor belongs, in England, to the chureh-wardens, 


who are annually elected in each parish by the 
vestry. The deacons have no concern in it. In 
other churches, other methods are adopted. 

There was another office also in the primitive 
church from the times of the apostles, which 
was conferred on elderly women, commonly 
widows, that of deaconess. Like the former, it 
did not belong to the ministry of the word, but 
to that of tables, and seems to have been devised 
for the discharge of certain charitable services 
to strangers and to the female poor, which could 
not be so properly performed by the deacons. 


That it was of apostolic institution, though we 


be not informed of the occasion and manner, 
there is no ground to doubt, since mention is 
made of it in the New Testament. Phebe is 
denominated by Paul, Rom. xvi, 1, “a deaco- 
10 ness, '8oay diaxovey, of the church in Cenchrea.“ 
And the directions given in the fifth chapter of 
the first epistle to Timothy have always been 
considered, and with great appearance of reason, 


as regarding those women who were proper to be 


admitted to this function. Yet this is an office 
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which has now, for many RR Nen uni- 


versally disused. 


What is truly of divins right. in' - this whats 3 


matter of polity is, in my judgment, plainly this, 
that those important and divine lessons, which 
have been transmitted to us by the pastors who 
preceded us, should by us be committed to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also; and that as much as possible every thing 
should be done for the advancement of the 
knowledge, the faith, and the obedience of the 
Gospel. This is, doubtless, a duty incumbent 
on the church and her governours to the end of 
the world. 


But though it be admitted, that a ministry is 


essential to the church, there are many things 
regarding the form of the ministry which must be 
accounted circumstantial. For my own part, I 
acknowledge it to be my opinion, that there is 


not a church now in the world which is on the 


model of that formed by the apostles. The cir- 
cumstances of men and things are perpetually. 


varying in respect of. laws, civil polity, customs, 
manners; these, in every society, give rise to 


new regulations, arrangements, ceremonies: 


these, again, insensibly introduce changes in the 
relations of different classes and ranks of men 


one to another, exalting some, and depressing 
others. Sometimes alterations arise from a sont 
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of necessity. A particular measure may be ex- 
pedient at one time and in certain circumstances, 
which is inexpedient at another time and in dif- 
ferent cireumstances. But it is equally certain 


on the other hand, that changes do not always 


spring from prudenitial considerations of fitness. 
As little can we say that they are always for the 
better. They more frequently result from the 
unbridled passions of men, favoured by cireum- 
stunces and opportunity. | 

From what hath been said thts; therefore, 
let it not be imagined, that I consider the out- 
ward form of polity, because not of the essen- 
tials of religion, as a matter absolutely indit- 
ferent. That, I imagine, would be an errour in 


the other extreme. To recur to an illustration 


| formerly employed, though the house in which 
a man lodges make no part of his person, either 
of his body or of his soul, one house may prove 
a very comfortable and convenient lodging, and 
another so incommodious as to be scarcely habit- 
able. Under whatever form of ecclesiastic po- 
lity a man lives, it will still hold an infallible 


truth, that if he believe and obey the Gospel of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, he shall be saved. But 
certain it is, that one model of church govern- 


ment may be much better calculated for pro- 


moting that belief and obedience than another. 


Nay, it is not impossible that such changes may 


be 
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be introduced, as are much more fitted for ob- 
structing the influence of true religion than for 
advancing it; nay, for inspiring a contrary 
temper, and nourishing the most dangerous 
. vices. How far this proved the case with the 
christian community is submitted to every judi- 
cious student of ecclesiastic history. 

I now proceed in the brief detail of changes 
which ensued. In my last discourse on this 
subject, I brought the history of the ecclesiastic 
polity as far down as the end of the third cen- 
tury. I observed, that the government which 
then very generally prevailed, might justly be de- 
nominated a parochial episcopacy. The bishop, 
who was properly the pastor, had the charge of 
no more than one parish, one church or con- 
gregation, the parishioners all assembling in the 
same place with him for the purposes of public 
worship, religious instruction, and the solemn 
commemoration of the death of Christ; that in 
all these the bishop commonly presided; that 
each congregation almost universally had also a 
college of presbyters, who were more or less in 
number, as the exigencies of the parish required; 
that these constituted the bishop's council in 
Judicial and deliberative matters, and his assist | 
ants in- the performance of religious functions, 
both in public and in private. And when the 
bishop was detained by sickness, or was other 

wise 
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wise necessarily absent, they supplied his place. 
He was also attended by those called deacons, 
who, beside the care of the public charities, 
assisted in some of the inferiour offices of reli- 
gion, as in distributing the sacramental elements 
in the eucharist, in making the preparations ne- 
cessary for baptism, and other the like services. 
Sometimes these also were specially empowered 
by the bishop to baptize, and even to preach. 
The pastor, with his -colleagues the presbyters, 
(for 80 Cyprian frequently denominates them) 
and the deacons, constituted the presbytery, 
with the assistance of which, but not intirely 
without the people, in matters of principal con- 
cernment, he conducted the affairs of his church. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi, of whom I gave you a cha- 
racter in a former lecture, speaking of the an- 
cient government of the churches, affirms, after 
Jerom, that in the beginning they constituted 80 
many aristocracies, governed by the council of 
their respective presbyteries, among the members 
whereof there subsisted a perfect parity; that 
afterwards, in order the more effectually to ob- 
vate the divisions which sprang up, the monar- 
chical form came to be adopted. The superin- 
tendency of the whole was given to the president 
or bishop, to whom all the orders of the church 
vere bound to submit. It is to be observed, 
tat he speaks not of the church universal, but 
of 


9 


of individual churches or congregations.” As to 


the government of the whole christian commons 
wealth, I shall have occasion to eonsider it afters 
wards, But even in the original form of go- 
vernment in single parisfies, it was not, as Surpi 
seems to signify, a pure aristocraey, but rather 
a mixture of the two forms, the aristoctatical 
and the demoeratical* for in some matters at 
least, as J observed before, nothing was done 
without the eonsent of the people, not declared 
by representatives, but by themselves, assembled 
in a collective body. And even when afterwards 
it came to assume more of the monarehical form, 
it was not, at least till after the middle of the 
third century, as we learn from Cyprian's letters, 
an unmixed monarchy, but a monarehy limited, 
and checked by the mixture it still retamed of 
the two other sorts of government, the one in 
the presbytery, the other in the congregation. 
Hitherto, however, it held, with but a few ex- 
ceptions, towards the end of the aferesaid period, 
that/ to one bishop there was only one pariah, 
one church, one altar or communien- table, (for 


both names were used) one buptistery,” and 


though there were several presbyters, the parish 
was undivided, each of them belonged" equally 
to the whole, and was, in the discharge of =» 
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Ihe frat (hing that next deserves our notice, 
is to inquire from what causes it proceeded, that 
one bishop came to have the oversight of many 


congregations, and: that the several presbyters 
came to have their several parishes, every con- 


gregation having its own church, altar, and bap- 


tistery, as well as pastor or presbyter, to whose 


care the smaller parish, or Subdiviston of the 
larger one, was peculiarly allotted, they all con- 
tinuing still in subordination to the bishop, who 
was acknowledged their common head. 


Me have seen already, that in the firs plant- 


ing of , churches, (however wonderful the pro- 
gress which the apostles made may justly be ac- 
counted) as the disciples bore but a small pro- 
portion compare with the unconverted Jews and 
Heathens, the tract of country, that would be 
necessary to yield but a middling congregation, 
must have been of pretty large extent. The 
extent for some time would occasionally be en- 
hrged, by the: accession of new converts in 
neighbouring places, where there were none be- 
fore. This would frequently cause an inerease 
not only to the number of people in the eongre- 
gation, but also to the territory of the patish. 
As additions were made gradually to this profes- 
ion, by the diffusion of christian knowledge to 
places it had not reached before, the method 
yhich would naturally occur would be, to annex 
the 
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the converts, where they were but few, to the 


parish that lay nearest. It would be only when 
considerable acquisitions were made all at once 
to the christian cause in remoter places, where 
formerly there had been few or none, that the 
notion of new erections would suggest itself. 


And that in the purest and simplest times, (be- 


fore vanity or avarice had insinuated themselves) 
recourse was had to this method of erecting new 
parishes, the Xxuptrienemoi, country bishops, men- 
tioned by ecclesiastic writers, is an undoubted 
evidence. But what would make people in most 
cases recur rather to the other method, is the 
consideration of the plurality of presbyters they 
had in every church. As in this they were not 
confined to a set number, but had more or fewer, 


as the exigencies of the parish required, they 


would, when the charge grew greater, think it 
necessary to add to the number of the presbyters, 
in order to prevent its becoming burdensome. 
Further; it is no reflection on the church in 
general, or even on the pastors in particular, to 
suppose, that however sincere their zeal for the 


cause of Christ might be, as it undoubtedly was 


with a very great majority, they would not be 
intirely superiour to considerations either of in- 
terest or of ambition, when such considerations 
were not opposed by motives of a higher na- 
ture, Noy as the Ne were supported by the 

voluntary 
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yoluntary contributions of the people, of which 
the bishop had a fixed proportion, the number 
and wealth of his people, and the extent of his 
parish, added both to his importance and to his 
interest. Indeed, it would be impossible other- 
wise to account for it, that because in a large 
city, when only one congregation of christians 
could be collected, they had but one bishop, 
they should continue to have but one, when 
there were more christians in it than would be 
sufficient to constitute forty, fifty, or a hundred 
congregations. This, at the same time, strongly 
shows the influence of names and titles on man- 
kind. The chief pastor had been distinguished, 
as was observed, from about the middle of the 
second century, by the title of bishop of such a 
city or town, suppose Rome, Alexandria, or An- 
tioch, when he had only one congr-gation, and 
that perhaps a little one. But this congregation 
was collected not only from all parts of the city, 
but from the suburbs, and, probably, some of 
the nearest yillages. This suggested the notion, 
that however much the number of the disciples 
might be increased, it would. be unsuitable to 
his title, derogatory from his dignity, as well as 
| hurtful to his interest, to cut off any part of the 
city, or suburbs, or suburban territory, which 
had always been considered as under his inspec- 
tion before, and to which he seemed to have ac- 

quired 
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quired a right by prescription. It would have 
looked like a sort of degradation to make Him 
exchange the title of bishop of Rome, or _ 
andria, into bishop of such a street or lane. 

It is indeed certain, that 'a pastor's lids 8 
properly the people, not the place. It is ab- 
cordingly styled cura animarum,; the cure of 


souls. Nevertheless, there are several reasons, 


which contribute to make the territorial bounds: 
nes have more influence on the imagination in 
the notions of right, than the number of the 
people has. In the first place, the former are 
more easily ascertained than the latter. Those 
are permanent, these are perpetually changing. 
The people are denominated from the place, not 
the place from the people. Whatever revolu- 
tions come, the inhabitants of Rome will abrays 


be Romans, of Carthage, Carthaginians and of 


Alexandria, Alexandrians. Add to this, that 
the restriction of a pastoral c charge to a part of 
the former local precinct, would have withdrawn 
many people from that bishop, under whose care 
they had been, perhaps, the greater part of their 


tives. This would have had the appearance 6f 
an injury both to him and them too, if they 


esteemed him. But nobedy could be considered 
as injured by the addition of numbers, who Had 
no pastor at all before. That it is not 4 niere 


N that sentiments of dignity: aud ran 
con- 
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contributed to prevent a new partition, better 
zuited to the cireumstances that ensued, of 
distriets which, with great propriety, had been 
called parishes, when each contained no more 
christians than were sufficient to compose a 
iingle congregation; appears from this, that in 
the canons afterwards esthblished, it is assigned 
as a reason for the suppression of the xuperio- 
uur, and for not ordaining, in time to come, 
bishops in villages and little towns, lest the epis- 
copal name and authority should be brought 
into contempt. Such canons, however, were 
not always observed. Augustine, bishop of 
Hippo, more Tegardful of his master's service, 
than of any honours or profits he might derive 
from the extent of his charge, erected a bishopric 
at Fussala, a village in his diocese, as the 92 5 8 
charge came then to be denominated. 

But to return to the first subdivision of the 
pastoral charge into smaller precincts, since 
called parishes, the name which had formerly 
belonged to the whole, there can be no- doubt, 
that there had been instances of it in great, cities 
long before the expiration of the third century; 
in some, perhaps, as Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, 
eren before the expiration of the second; though | 
it was far from being general till a considerable 
time after the third. Churches, or oratories, for 3 
ihe accommodation of the people, now that | 
VOL, I, 8 these 
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these were too numerous to assemble as formerly 
in one place, began, to be built, at first only in 
the remoter parts of the parigh. - They were then 
no more than what we call chapels of ease, and 
scarcely so much. They had not yet fixed pres- 
byters of their own, but got occasionally some- 
times one, sometimes another sent them, from 
the mother church, which was the parish church, 
to preside in the religious service, among those 
who assembled in these chapels, or conventicles, 
as they were also called, for it was not a name 
of reproach then. Still, however, the idea $0 
much prevailed, that where there was but one 
bishop, there was properly but one congregation, 
and ought to be but one altar, that as far down 


as the beginning of the fifth century, pope 
Innocent the first, as appears from his epistles, 


wherein he mentions his sending the eucharistical 
bread to the presbyters officiating in those subor- 
dinate churches, assigns this for his reason, that 
they might not, on such occasions, consider 
themselves as separated from his communion. 
It had been chiefly in the century immediately 
preceding, when the christian religion was legally 
establighed as- the religion of the empire, and 
when, through the concurrence of Secular with 
spiritual motives, there. came to be an immense 
accession of people to the church, that there 
was a necessity for building so great a . 

| it” 
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of chapels, or rituli, as, in the Latin churches, 
they were, for distinction's sake, at first deno- 
minated. And hence the English phrase to haue 
a title, when used of one who has — 'a 
presentation to a parish. 

But as changes must be RO not to shock 
those sentiments to which men have been long 
habituated, they could not, at first, have an 
notion of the propriety of settling, in these 
chapels, presbyters to officiate oonstantly, at 
their appointed times of meeting. This could 
not fail to look too much like what they had 
been always taught to consider as the principal 
outward badge of schism, cutting off à part 
from the rest of the congregation, separating, as 
it were, the members from the head, assigning 
them pastors different from the bishop, presby- 
ters, who, when allotted to particular charges, 
could not remain in the same immediate depelt- 
dance on the bishop as formerly, or in the like 
intimate connection with the presbytery. 

Gradually, however, the sense of obvious con- 
venience wore off their prejudices ; and, first in 
the suburban villages at the greatest distance, a 
single presbyter was assigned to every chapel as 
their minister. The chapels in the city long 
continued to be supplied occasionally from tlie 
mother church, or bishop s Church, according to 
** arrangement he thought proper to adopt. 

82 Hence 
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Hence arose a distinction between city presbyters 
and country presbyters. The former were, more 
properly, of the bishop's council, and the latter, 
as having their fixed charges 'in the country, 
were not entitled to officiate. in the city, unless 
by special desire. At length the custom crept 
into the cities also, from the sense of its manifest 
conveniency Alexandria, by Epiphanius's ac- 
count, with which Sozomen's agrees, was the first 
wherein every church or chapel had its own 
ministers or chaplains, one presbyter, and one or 
more deacons, as its extent and necessities seemed 
to require. In Rome, the practice, though not 
80 early, appears to have been, to give two pres- 
byters to every chapel or titulus. It were easy, 
if necessary, to give a still stronger confirmation 
of this account, from the vestiges that yet re- 
main of christian antiquities in most countries 
of Europe. I shall only instance in England, 
and, for this purpose, adduce some quotations 
from Burn's Ecclesiastical Law, a book univer- 
Sally and justly held a standard on the subyect 
whereof it treats, and in which the author has 
been careful to suppart, by the best authorities, 
whatever hie advances. On the article cathedra!, 
we affirms, © The cathedral church is the paris 
church of the whole diocese, {which diocese 
vas therefore commonly called paruchia in 
ancient times, till the re of this * 
f 
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to the lesser branches into which it was divided, 
made it, for distinction's sake, to be called 
only by the name of docese ;) and it hath 
been affirmed, with great probability, that if 
one resort to the cathedral church to hear 
« divine service, it is a resorting to the parish 
„church, within the natural sense and meaning 
© of the statute,” Again, on the word appro- 
priation, he has these remarks :—** For the first 
six or seven Centurics, the parockia was the 
e diocese, or. episcopal district, wherein the 


* cathedral church; and whatever were the 
* tithes and oblations af the faithful, they were 
all brought into a common fund, from whence 


church, and far other suitable works of piety 
and charity. Sa that before the distribution 
of England into parishes, (as the word is now 


2 community and collegiate life of the bishop 
and his clergy, appears to have been the prac- 
tice of our British, and was again appointed 
for the model of our Saxon churches. While 


** a continual supply was had for support af the 
„ bishop, and his college of presbyters and dea- 
i* cons, and for the repair and ornaments of the 


© used) all tithes, offerings, and ecclesiastical 
© profits whatsoever, did entirely belong to the _ 
* bighop and his clergy for pious uses. This 


/ 


{* bishap and his clergy lived together at the 


« the bishops thus. T amongst ay _ 1 
Is - a * Tel ng 
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_ © residing with them in their proper seats, or 
* cathedral churches, the stated services, or 
<< public offices of religion, were performed only 
ein those single choirs, to which the people of 

each whole diocese resorted, especially at the 
more solemn times and seasons of devotion. 
„ But to supply the inconveniencies of distant 
and difficult access, the bishops sent out some 
© presbyters into the remoter parts to be itme- 
<<. rant preachers, or occasional dispensers of the 
word and sacraments. Most of these mis- 
s sionaries returned from their holy cireuit to 
the centre of unity, the episcopal college, and 
< had there only their fixed abode, giving the 
<< bishop a due account of their labours and 
© $UCCESSE8 in their respective progress. Yet 
some few of the travelling clergy, where they 
© S. a place more populous, and a people 
_ <-zealous; built there a plain and humble con- 

veniency for divine worship, and procured the 
+ bishop- to consecrate it for an oratory, or 
I chapel at large, not yet for a parish church, 
i or any particular congregation, to be confined 
+ within certain bounds and limits. And while 
S the necessities of the country were thus upon 
—— supplied, it did not alter the state of 
© ecclestastical-patrimony, which still remained 
4 invested in the bishop, for the common uses 
1 of N "2000 division of a diocese into 
Feed 4 1 Ty. rural 
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rural parishes, and the foundation of churches 
« adequate to them, cannot be ascribed to any 
© one act, nor indeed to any one single age, 
Several causes and persons did contribute to 
„the rise of the parochial churches.” Then 
follows an enumeration of the principal causes. 
Once more on the word parish :—* At first there 
« were no parochial divisions of cures here in 
“ England, as there are now. For the bishops 
and their clergy lived in common; and before 
that the number of christians was much in- 
, creased, the bishops sent out their clergy to 
„ preach to the people as they saw occasion. 
„But after the inhabitants had generally em- 
e braced christianity, this itinerant and occa- 
« $ional going from place to place was found 
very inconvenient, because of the constant 
offices that were to be administered, and the 

people not knowing to whom they Should re- 
sort for spiritual offices and directions. Here- 
upon the bounds of parochial cures were 
found necessary to be settled here by those 
bishops, who were the great instruments of 
converting the nation from the Saxon idola- 
* try. At first they made use of any old British 
churches that were left standing, and after- 
** wards, from time to time, in successive ages, 
churches were built and endowed by lords of 

ff mayors: and others, for the use of the inhabi- 
84 Atants 
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© tants of their several manors or districts,-and, 
« consequently, parochial bounds affixed there: 


<« unto. And it was this which gave a primary 


< title to the patronage of laymen ; and which 
t also, oftentimes, made the bounds of a parish 
% commensurate to the extent of a manor.” I 
have been the fuller in these quotations, as I 
thought it of consequence to produce the senti- 
ments of a learned divine of the church of Eng- 
land, who is, besides, a celebrated jurist and 
christian antiquary, that it might be evident to 
every impartial inquirer, that the account I have 
given is not the migrepregentation of a party, 
but strictly conformable to the judgment of the 
most candid and best informed of opposite par- 
ties. I return to the general state of things in 
the empire, on the establishment of the e 
religion by Constantine. 

When almost the whole people wore un 

to christianity, those chapels were so greatly 
multiplied, that it was no longer possible to sup- 
ply them all with the eucharist from the bishops 
altar or communion- table. Then it was judged 
expedient to permit the erecting of other altar 
in thqsę inferiour churches, wherein the presby- 
ters settled as pastors in the subdivisions, or 


zmaller districts severally assigned to them, 


should officiate in consecrating the sacramental 


Fach 


_- 


elements, and Mujibuting them to the people, | 
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Each presbyter came to have a peculiar tie to 
the discharge of all pastoral duties to those 
allotted to him, such as baptizing, visiting the 


sick, ingtructing the catechumens, admonishing 


the irregular, public and private teaching, and 


giving testimonials to such as removed. In these, 


on account of the vast multiplicity which the 
change of circumstances had occasioned, it was 


impossible now, as formerly, that the bishop 


zhould be always consulted, or that the presbytets 
should always act by immediate direction, Every 
presbyter came to be considered as the pastor of 


the charge committed to him, aud in every ma- 


terial respect as the same to his part of the 


parish, which the bishop had been to the whole. 


His charge itself came to be denominated wapor 
nia, a parish, a name which, as I remarked be- 
tore, had been uniformly given to the whole 
bishopric, whereof this was but a portion, and 
the latter began to be distinguished by the name 


%x1o15, diocese, though the distinction was not 


regularly observed till long afterwards. The 
names xveaxe and ecclesia came to be given uni- 
versally to those meeting-houses as to proper 
parish-churches, and then the mother- church 
got the name cathedral, as there the throne of 


the bihop and * bench of the presbytery were 
e 
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By the account given above, one would ima; 
gine, that in some things the power of the bishop 
was 'now impaired, though the number of his 
Spiritual subjects was greatly multiplied. The 
presbyters had more authority in their respective 
flocks, and were not under the necessity, as for- 
merly, of recurring always to his warrant or per- 
mission. When the charge became so extensive, 
and consequently burdensome, the bishops were 
obliged to sacrifice some of their prerogatives to 
the love of ease. But this sacrifice had, in 
effect, more the appearance of abridging their 
power than the reality. The change, upon the 
whole, tended much, in the eye of the world, to 
aggrandize the order. From being the pastor of 
a particular flock, he was become the superin - 
tendant of many pastors. Whereas formerly 
he had the charge of one parish and one con- 
gregation, for these terms are correlates, he had 

now the charge of, perhaps, fifty parishes and 
| fifty congregations, comprized within the same 
compass. He was not so closely connected with 
the people as before, but that was solely because 
he was raised higher above them, his immediate 
connection being with their pastors. Besides, 
in respect of wealth, he drew great advantages 
from the increase of numbers, being entitled to 
the same proportion from the public contribu- 
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tions of the whole diocese. Not- to mention 
that the superstition, or mistaken piety of some 
wealthy converts, also contributed to the increase 


of his opulence. And if, in regard to most 


official duties, the presbyters did more of them - 
elves in their several charges, they were totally 
excluded by canons from confirming and ordain- 
ing, which aufficiently secured their * 
and inferiority. 

Add to this, that the as of the We 
ters from one another, by their being obliged to 


reside in their several parishes, and their having 


opportunity only when called for a particular 
purpose to come together, assisted the bishop in 
engrossing the jurisdiction in spiritual matters, 
which formerly belonged to the presbytery, or 
body of the pastors. And as in things temporal 
(which I showed in a former discourse) the 


judicial power had, before now, come entirely 
into his hands, the immense accession of people 
to his jurisdiction added immensely to his im- 


portance. And if the aristocratical part of 


church government was greatly diminished, the 
democratical was totally subverted. The impos- 


bility there was, that business should be ma- 
naged by the people of a diocese collectively, 
When they amounted, as in several bishoprics, 
to some hundred thousands, put an end, in mat- 


ters of . to their nen The only 
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vestige that remained of their former rights was, 
that in several places they continued to assemble 
tumultuously at the election of a bishop. But 
as this affair was generally conducted with riot 
and clamaur, and sometimes ended in blood, the 
principles of sound policy required, that a prac- 
tice so fruitful of bad consequences, and sa 
barren of good, should be abolished. It was 
not now, as formerly, a single congregation 
choosing their own pastor, who was to have the 
immediate charge of their spiritual instruction 
and guidance, but it was a mob, often a most 
outrageous one, collected from a whole diocese 
or province, to nominate a great man, better 
known by his extensive jurisdiction and splendid 
titles, than by me PORE duties he * to 
exercisr. 

The train in which things were now Indi gave 


rise to a new application "of the word cuxAncia. 


I observed that this term had before been always 
used to denote either a single congregation, or 
the whole christian community. When the 
bishop's charge was no more than a single congre- 
gation, it was very proper to denominate it by 
that name, and call it a church in the singular 
number. Now that the term had, for ages, been 
employed to express all that was under the in- 
spection of one bishop, and that people were 
mured to such phrases as these, the church of 

N Antioch, 
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r 
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Antioch, the church of Cesarea, the church of 
Constantinople, and the church of the bishop 
of Antioch, &c., the word continued to be 80 
applied, notwithstanding the change of circum- 
stances, in consequence of which many congre- 
gations came to be included. This paved tlie 
way for extending still farther the import of the 
term, and employing it in the singular number, 
to denote all the churches of a province under 
the same metropolitan, or even of one or more 
kingdoms under the same patriarch. | 

It may not, however, be improper to remark, 
that for several ages there remained here and 
there the traces of the footing on which things 


had formerly stood. In small and distant towns | 
and villages, wherein bishops had been planted, 


and whowel the circumjacent country was but 
thinly peopled, the charge, even after the con- 
version of all the held remained undi- 
vided, and the bishop was still no more than 


what every bishop was primitively, the pastor of 
a single congregation, with his assistant, presby- 


ters, and deacons. But these changes, in pro- 
cess of time, gave place to still greater. When 
the division of ancient parishes, which I shall 
henceforth call dioceses, became universal, the 
principal reason far confining them within mo- 


derate bounds intirely ceased, and motives of 


interest and ambition een the contrary way 
6 without 
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teaching, by those tituli, now called parish- 


of the eathedral, consisting of the clergy, Whose 


the dean officiated in the mother- church, came 


the titles of prebendaries and canons. The 
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without control. The immediate dependent 
of the people, and even of the clergy, upon the 
bishop, and the connection of ninety- nine parts 
in a hundred of the diocese with the bishop', - 
church, formerly the parish - church, now the 
cathedral, being totally dissolved, and the people 
more commodicacty. supplied in every part of 
the religious services, worship, sacraments, and 


churches, newly erected, there needed no more 
to abolish the presbytery, whose principal use 
subsisted no longer. The diocese accordingly 
underwent a new division into deaneries, 80 
named from their including at first ten parishes, 
or ten presbyters in each, though they did not 
long conſine themselves to that number. The 
president, called decanus, the dean, is properly an 
arch-presbyter, such as anciently, in the bishop's 
absence, presided in the presbytery. The deanery 


duty it is to perform there the sacred service, 
and to preach, is denominated capitulum; the 
chapter, being, as it were, the head of the clergy 
of the diocese. But the rural deaneries, as they 
answered little purpose, have, in most places, 
gone into disuse. The presbyters, who under 


to be distinguished from the parochial clergy by 


former | 
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former name they derived from the appointments 
called prebends, to which they were entitled, the 
latter from the regulations to which they were 


subjected. The chapter served, instead of the 


presbytery, in matters of election, not only in 


electing the inferiour offices, but in Supplying | 


vacancies, in concurrence with the bishop, in 
the prebends or canonries and deanship; nay, 
that they anciently, on the decease-or translation 


of the bishop, elected his successor, the conge - 


d'tlire, still in use in England, though now no 
better than a form, is a standing evidence. They 
had the superintendency of the fabric, with the 
goods and ornaments belonging to the cathedral, 
and were also guardians of what is now called 
the spiritualties of the bishopric, when the see 


Was vacant. 


In regard to the episcopal jurisd iction, which 
extended over the whole diocese, the chapter, 


consisting only of the clergy of the cathedral, 


could not be considered as a proper council. In 
the bishop's court of judicature, denominated 
the consistory, his counsellors and assessors in 
judgment when he was present, and delegates in 
his absence, were those called archdeacons. The 
archdeacon was originally of the order of dea- 
cons, as the name imports. There was but one 
of them in a diocese. He presided among those 
a his own order, was a constant attendant upon 
the 
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the bishop, and was considered as his prime 
minister. But some time after, the partition of 
dioceses becaine very general, particularly after 
the country bishops were, througli a jealousy 
that they would lessen the dignity of the order, 
suppressed by canon, and their parishes annexed 
to those of the next city bishops, it was found 
convenient to elect those delegates, the arch- 
deacons, from the order of the presbyters, and 
to have more or fewer in a diocesc, according to 
its extent. Through the influence of custom, 
in opposition to propriety, the name arckdeacon 
was retained. The diocese was accordingly di- 
vided into archdeaconries, and these subdivided 
into deaneries, not unlike the division of coun- 


ties, that obtains in England into hundreds and 


tithings. It was then judged expedient to in- 
vest archdeacons with a share of episcopal juris- 


diction, both in temporals and in Spirituals, 


within their archdeaconries, where they perform 
regular visitations, like the bishops, hold spiri- 
tual courts, either in person or by their deputies, 
called officials, and are accounted dignitaries. 
The only acts peculiar to the bishop are contirm- 
ang and ordaining. 


1 have been the more particular in this dedue- 


tion, in order to give at once a faint sketch of 
the model which, in a great measure, still sub- 
ists in England and Ireland, and among the 
zccular 
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Secular clergy of the church of Rome. The 

variations, indeed, are considerable, which the 
influence of time and local customs have pro- 

duced in different places. A perfect uniformity 

in these things is not to be expected. We are 

now arrived at the second step of the hierarchy, 

when prelacy or diocesan episcopacy succeeded 

the parochial, and began generally to prevail. 


. | T . LEC- 
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LECTURE 1X. 


g 4 


I N my last lecture, I traced the origin of pre- 
| lacy, or diocesan episcopacy. I shall now, ere 
J proceed, for the further illustration of the sub- 
ject, contrast the two methods that might natu- 
rally be supposed to have suggested themselves, 
upon the great revolution in circumstances which 
the establishment of christianity by the imperial 
laws, and the numerous conversions from paga- 
nism consequent thereon, occàsioned in the 
church. There was then, indeed, an absolute 
necessity to make a considerable alteration in 
the arrangement which had subsisted formerly, 


in, order that such multitudes of people might 


be supplied with pastors, and with the ordinances 
of religion. One way of answering this end 
was to attempt anew the division of christian 
countries into such parishes, as were no more 
than necessary for affording each a sufficient 
congregation, and to give each, as formerly, its 
own bishop, presbyters, and deacons, indepen- 
X dent] y of every other parish. In this way, in- 


deed, 
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deed, there would have been vast alterations 
made on the territories and local extent of pasto- 
ral charges, which would have had the appear- 
ance of dispossessing, in a great measure, those 
then actually in office. But the form, as well as 
the spirit, of the model adopted in the second 
century, would have remained: And, indeed, 
this was the only possible method whereby it 
could have remained unimpaired. 

The other way was to preserve the same divi- 
sion of territory that had been made so long be- 
fore, and which the people, through custom, 
were brought to regard as sacred, to continue 


the same nominal parishes in the same hands, 


but in order also to accommodate the parishioners 
without overloading the pastors, to increase the 


number of the presbyters, and as they could not 


now all convene in one place, to erect a sort of 
subordinate chapels or churches, (a thing in the 
two first centuries probably not conceived) to 
affix to each in subordination to the prelate its 
proper presbyter, who in most things was to be, 
in respect of this smaller parish, what the bishop 
had been in respect of the larger parish whereof 
it was a part. If the former of these methods 
suited more the primitive constitution of the 
church, the latter (which in fact was adopted) 
was more accommodated tothe natural bent of 
tle imagination. It had the appearance of pay- 
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ing à proper regard to ancient land-marks, of 
accommodating the people without injuring in- 
dividuals, by stripping them both of the titles 
and of the territories, which had been immemo- 
rally possessed by them and therr predecessors. 
Besides, though the accession of proselytes to 
the christian cause was both great and sudden 
on the establishment of christianity as the reli- 
gion of the empire, there had been a real, though 
more gradual accession, for centuries before. 
And as this, through its being gradual, had 
never given ris to any new division, but, per- 
haps, Im a few distant places, to the erection of 
country-parishes, nnder the care of those called 
chorepiscopi, or to the addition of some presby- 
ters to the bishop's council, they would be pre- 
pared by custom to adopt the second method 
rather than the first. I have hinted already, 
that both mterest and ambition pointed to the 
same conduct. I might add another thing, 
which has no inconsiderable influence on our 
apprehensions of fitness, that a certain analogy 
to the civil government would also contribute to 
recommend this plan. How far this principle 
operated on the advancement of the hierafchy 
to the grandeur, which in process of time it at- 
tained, as it is admitted by every judicious and 
candid historian, shall be evinced more fully in 
the sequel. 


'Thus 
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Thus a circumstance in itself merely acei- 
dental, and which we have reason to think was 
not regarded as of any moment by the first pub- 
lishers of the gospel, namely, the extent of ter- 
ritory that was necessary for affording converts 
enow to make a congregation, (this circum- 
stance, I Say) aided by some concurring causes, 
proved the secret source of that total change, in 
respect to government, which the church in a 
few ages after underwent. Some of those con- 
current causes have been explained already, and 
we shall have occasion to investigate others of 
them as we proceed. But that we may, if pos- 
sible, be more fully satisfied of the truth of the 
foregoing remark, in regard to the rise of the 
dioceses, comprehending many congregations out 
of parishes, which, though generally the same, 
or nearly so, in local extent, comprehended each 
but one congregation, let us suppose that the 
apostles and other founders of the churches, in- 
stead of converting, as they did, a thirtieth, or 
a fortieth part of every city where they preached, 
had converted all the inhabitants, is it not mani- 
test that the same principle of combining as 
many converts as would constitute a congrega- 
tion, which made them include the whole city 
in the parish, when the whole could furnish no 
more than one congregation, would have led 

T3 25 them 
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them to erect as many parishes as there were 
streets or lanes, when each street or lane could 
afford the same number which, as things hap- 
pened, were afforded by the whole city. Had 
this been the case from the beginning, such a 
revolution in the circumstances of the church 


as I have endeavoured to explain to you, could 


never have happened. : 

But I pronnsed to advert briefly to some other 
causes, which concurred in producing the same 
eftect. The more effectually to accomplish this 
promise, it will be necessary to turn back a little, 
that we may trace the origin and progress of 
ecclesiastic courts. I have had frequent occa- 
Sion to mention the presbytery. It was the radi- 
cal court, and subsisted from the beginning. 
Mention is made of it in Scripture. And as a 
plurality of pastors was settled in most christian 
congregations, planted by the apostles, and as 
those pastors were required to conduct their 
matters with harmony and prudence, there was 
a necessity that, for this purpose, they should 
often meet and consult together. This was pro- 
perly the council of the congregation. And the 
different congregations, with their minister, 
seemed, in a great measure, independent of one 
another. Every thing regarding their own Pro- 
cedure in yorahip, as well as discipline, was 
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settled among themselves. But it is extremely 
plain, that a total independency was not adapted 
to the more general character that belonged to 
all as members of the commonwealth of Christ. 

It was not the being members of the same con- 
gregation that constituted their christian brother- 
hood and unity, but the being all, through one 
Mediator, adopted as children into the family of 
God, or, as it is otherwise expressed, the being 
members of the same body whereof Christ is thę 
head, and, consequently, all members one of 
another. As Christ is not divided, as his cause 
and interests will ever be the same, it was not 
less expedient for maintaining union, and con- 
scquently charity, through the whole christian 
fraternity, that the chur hes Should preserve a 
proper correspondence and intercourse with one 
another, than it was necessary for preserving the 
peace and harmony of a congregation, that there 
should be a settled order among them for con- 
ducting the religious ordinances, and for con- 
sulting, deliberating, and determining, in all 
matters of common Concern. 

That such a union in every thing essential to 
the cause, was what the apostles had much at 
heart, is very plain not only from the strain of 
their writings, but from the measures they took 
10 get the zame rule universally to prevail in re- 
: | 33 | lation 
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lation to the great dispute that, in their time, 
was so hotly agitated about circumcision, and 


the other ceremonies of the law. The rule 


which, in consequence of the consultation holden 
at Jerusalem, was unanimously established by 
the apostles, elders, and brethren there assem- 
bled, at the same time that it tended to unite 
the disciples in love, and in the observance of 


every thing essential, breathed a spirit of for- 


bearance and toleration in matters merely cir- 
cumstantial, that bears but little resemblance to 
the greater part of the ORE canons of 

later date. | 
This example, doubtless, suggested to the 
churches founded by the apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists, to devise some regular plan of inter- 
course with one another, in order the more effec- 
tually to promote unity and brotherly affection 
in the church universal. For this purpose the 
congregatiòns, in the same canton or province, 
agreed to have stated conjunct meetings, wherein 
they might discuss those matters which were of 
general concern, concert the measures that would 
be necessary both for the propagation of the 
faith amongst idolaters, and for the defence of 
its purity from internal scandals and pernicious 
errours. Since it was impossible for the whole 
people of many churches to assemble thus for 
| | CY 
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consultation, it would naturally occur, as being 
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of practicable methods the most expedient, that 


the pastors and deacons, who in respect of office 
were most nearly concerned in the cause, should, 


together with a delegation from the people of 


the different congregations, convene in the most 
commodious place, and treat together of those 
matters that concerned the common salvation. 

That in these, at first, the people had a share 
as well as the pastors, we have sufficient ground 
from primitive writers to believe. I shall men- 
tion but a few of the many authorities which, 

in support of this matter, might be produced. 
Eusebius, in the synodical epistle he has pre- 


served in his history, b. vii, I. 30, from the 


assembly or synod at Antioch, which condemned 
Paulus Samosatenus, thus titles the persons (or 
rather represents them as titling themselves) who 
had concurred in that measure, e7:oxor0, x, pe- 
Bulepos, 0 d1&x0y01, 70 G xx TE ves; the bishops, 


and presbyters, and deacons, and the churches of 
God. When the term churches is thus contra- 


distinguished from the pastors, it always denotes 


the people. Nor are some of these classes re- 


presented here as actors, and others only as 

Spectators, or passive consenters. What was 
acted on this occasion, is exhibited as alike the 
action of all. HrayxaSnpr zv. x. T. Of We were 


* adversary 


therefore under a necessity of expelling this 
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* adversary of God, and settling another bishop 
„in his 8tead *.“ 

I shall produce but one other author ty, which 
is a letter to Cyprian, the 31st in his epistles, 
from the presbyters and deacons of Rome, in 
relation to the lapsed, wherein we find these 
words: Quanquam nobis in tam ingenti ne- 
„ gotio placeat, quod et tu ipse tractasti prius; 
« ecclesie pacem sustinendam, deinde, sic col- 
* latione consiliorum cum episcopis, presbyteris, 


% diaconis, coufessoribus, pariter ac stantibus 


„ Jaicis facta, lapsorum tractare rationem.” 

Here laymen, who had continued firm in times 
of persecution, are judged proper to be joined 
in council on this most important subject, with 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, and confessors, or 
those, whether laymen or clergymen, who had 
suffered for the testimony of Jesus. The same 
thing may also be evinced from the 14th and the 
n of his epistles, and from the account he 


* How trifling is the attempt to elude the ns of this 


argument, by saying, that as to the inferiour orders and the 
people, this address ought to be considered as conveying only 
their salutations. The only place in a letter for complimental 
salutations, is the end. The title bears always (and to this 
use it is appropriated) the designation of those by whom, and 
of those to whom the letter is sent. Here we perceive, 25 
plainly as we can perceive any thing by the help of language, 
the different classes of persons abovementioned giving © an 
account of their joint proceedings.” e. 
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gives of the African synod, holden at Carthage, 
for determining the question that had been along 
about the rebaptization of heretics. To what 


purpose insist that those courts were often styled 
$ynods of bishops, and that the decisions are 


sometimes ascribed to the bishops, and no men- 
tion made of any other order. It is admitted, 


that this was the principal order, and at that 


time essential to the existence of a synod, which, 
probably, the other orders were not. Hence a 


synod might naturally be denominated a con- : 


vention of. bishops. It is admitted further, that 
there have been synods in which no other mem- 
bers were present. From neither of these con- 
cessions can we infer, in contradiction to direct 
testimony, that this was the case with all synods, 
and that none of any inferiour order had a voice 
among them, either legislative or judicial. In 
our church judicatories in Scotland, presbyteries, 
synods, and assemblies, (for church-sessions con- 
sist mostly of the laity) the numbers of minis- 
ters and of laymen, who are constituent mem- 
bers, are nearly equal. Vet they are familiarly 
termed meetings of the clergy, and it sometimes 
happens, both in presbyteries and in synods, that 
none are present but ministers. They make a 
regular court notwithstanding ; whereas lay-elders 
without ministers would not make an * 
siastical Judicatory. But to return, 


In 
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In the manner above explained, the churches 
maintained a mutual correspondence, consulting 
with one another in all matters of very great and 
general concernment, insomuch that there arose 
a sort of republic from the association of the 
churches in a particular province, which was, in 
a manner, governed by its council or synod. 
Some of these synods met annually, others twice 
a year, or even oftener, if occasion required. 
The divisions of the country made by the civil 
government were commonly adopted here, not 
as necessary, but as commodious, and affording 
opportunities on other accounts of assembling 
more frequently. The metropolis of the pro- 
vince, as being the most centric, or at least the 
most convenient, was the usual place of meet- 
ing; and the bishop of that place, from a sort 
of natural title to preside in the convention, 
came by the gradual, but sure operation of 
custom, to be regarded as the head of the body. 
Hence the bishop of the metropolis came very 
naturally to be denominated the metropolitan ; 
and this term was, by consequence, understood 
to denote his presidency over the bishops of the 
province. This custom, however, did not obtain 
every where from the beginning. -At first, the 
office of president seems generally to have been 
elective, and to have continued no longer than 
, the session of the synod. Nor did jt ever ob- 
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fain in the provinces of Africa, (except Africa 

propria, of which the bishop of Carthage was 

always metropolitan) nor of Numidia and Mau- 

ritania, for in these the honour of presidency 

was determined by seniority. The senior bishop 

was president of the synod, and head of the pro- 

vince. Accordingly with them he was denomi- 

nated primus, primate, and not metropolitan. 

In this, however, the African churches remained 

singular. But even this singularity sufficiently 
confutes those vain patronizers of the hierarchy, 

who are absurd enough to derive the metropoli- 
tical primacy, as well as the patriarchal sove- 
reignty from apostolical institution. Thus the 
presidency. of this new dignitary over the bishops 
evidently sprang from the identical causes, which 
first raised the bishop above the presbyters, and 
not long after, as we shall see, subjected the me- 
tropolitans themselves. 

For this fraternal intercourse was, in process 
of time, still further extended. As all the pro- 
vinces within the same prefecture had a closer 
connection with one another, than those which 
happened to have different civil governours, and 
to be more disjoined, this communion, in respect 
of ecclesiastic polity, was enlarged, and councils 
were sometimes convened from all the churches 
within the prefecture, or at least the civil diocese, 
which gradually gave the bishop of the capital, 
3 where 
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where the prefect had his residence, and kept his 
court, the like ascendant over the metropolitang, 
within the bounds of that jurisdiction, which the 
latter had obtained, from similar causes, over the 
bishops within their respective provinces: | These 


prefectures were the imperial city of Rome, which 


presided over all the suburbiary provinces, as 
they were called ; the city of Alexandria, which 
governed Egypt, Lybia, and Pentapolis; the city 
of Antioch, comprehending under it Syria, and 
other oriental provinces ; the city of Jerusalem, 
comprehending Palestine and Arabia Petrea, 
originally and properly a part of the civil diocese 
of Antioch; and lastly, Constantinople, which 
being the seat of empire, came by degrees, 
through the favour of the emperors, to attain 
such extensive dominion, and high prerogatives, 


as to appear, for a while, a formidable rival, if 


not an overmatch for Rome herself. In the 
western dioceses of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
there seem to have been no patriarchs, thougl 
there were as many metropolitans as provinces, 
which were pretty numerous. Indeed, this want 
appears to have given the bishop of Rome, in 
atter-ages, a great ascendant over them, the me- 
tropolitans being too inconsiderable to cope with 
him. The patriarchs were likewise called areb- 
bishops, though this denomination was also given 
to the primates, and even sometimes as an hone 
mary 
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rary title to those who were but bishops. There 
were some other bishops of less note than the pa- 
triarchs, but superiour to the metropolitans, in 
those governments by the Greeks called eparchics, 
on whom the intermediate title and dignity of 
exarch were conferred. © Thus the bishop of 
Ephesus was styled exarch of the Asiatic diocese, 
and the bishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, exarch 
of the Pontic. Now each of these comprehended 
ten or eleven provinces under their respective 
metropolitans, and each province a considerable 
number of bishoprics. But I do not intend to 
enter into minute particulars. Those I have 
named were the chief. 

This polity having been gradually introduced, 
and established partly by custom, partly by impe- 
ral authority, received, according to some, the 


Sanction of the first ecumenical council assem- 


bled at Nice, under Constantine, the first chris- 


tian emperor, in which a canon (so the laws of 


the church are denominated) was enacted, mak- 


ing the subordination which then obtained per- 


petual. But there are who think, that that canon, 


extended only to the power of metropolitans ; 
tor that the patriarchal, not having yet got firm 


tooting, did not receive the sanction of the 


church till about fifty years afterwards. It is 
remarkable, that the very same powers which the 
bichops had claimed and acquired over the pres- 
byters, 
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presbytery was the bishop's court, which he had 
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byters, were now first claimed and acquired by 
the metropolitans over the bishops, and soon after 
by the patriarchs over the metropolitans. The 


the power of convening when he judged it proper, 
and wherein he presided. The same prerogatives {| 
were exercised by the metropolitan, m regard to 
the provincial synod, and by the patriarch, in 
regard to the diocesan council. And as to the 
power of convoking an ecumenical council, no- 
thing is more evident than that, for some ages, 
it was claimed and exercised only by the em- 
peror. Such a council or assembly was denomi- 
nated ecumenical from the Greek word owzpen, 
the name then commonly-given to the Roman 
empire. The charge of a presbyter was now 
called a parish, and that of the bishop a giocese; 
and sometimes, for distinction's sake, a smaller 
diocese, the district under the metropolitan 
jurisdiction was named a province, and that 


A . ; ge 
under the patriarchs à larger diocese, being the 80. 
same (or nearly so) with what was termed a ay 


diocese in the civil division of the empire. As 
the bishop claimed an exclusive title to ordain 
his presbyters; the same was challenged by the 
metropolitan, in regard to the consecration of 
the bishops of his province, and by the patriarch 
in the instalment of the metropolitans of his dio- 


cese. The umpirage exercised by the bishop in 
| deter 
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determining the differences that arose amongst 


his presbyters, came also to be exercised by the 
metropolitan over the bishops, and by the pa- 
triarch, or exarch, over the metropolitans. Thus 
there was an established scale of authority from 
the lowest orders in the church to the patriarchs, 
who were the highest, and who were the judges 


of all ecclesiastical matters iii the last resort ; 


for there obtained also a regular course of appeal 
from the inferiour to the superiour orders, as well 
as Synods. 


It may not be improper to take notice here in 
passing, that as the superiour orders, above men- 


tioned; sprang up and grew into consideration in 
the church, there was also introduced, especially 


in the populous cities, a number of inferiour 


orders, by whose means the deacons were re- 
lieved of some of the more menial parts of the 
service, which had formerly, before they were 
grown so considerable, been required of them: 
Such were sub-deacons, acolytes, readers, singers, 
exorcists, Janitors, and some others, for they were 
not the same in all churches. What cardinal 
Bona said of the inferiour orders may be justly 
said of all the orders, the two original ones 
(bishop and deacon) alone excepted. ** Con- 
* tigit nimirum ecclesiz quod hominibus solet, 
qui dum tenue patrimonium habent, uno servo 
* contenti sunt, qui solus omnia administrat, 
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Si vero reditus augeantur, servorum etiam | 
augetur numerus; eoque magis Crescit fami- 
ia, quo illi locupletiores et spectabiliores eva- { 
<«« dunt.. Sic evangelicæ predicationis initio par- 
| © vula adhuc et latitans ecclesia paucis indiguit , 
| © .ecclesiasticarum functionum ministris. Cres! 5 
| *cente autem eredentium multitudine, et auctis : 
| e facultatibus, ex fidelium oblationibus, cum P 
| soli diaconi non possent omnibus incumbere, j 
| „ diversa onera et officia diversis personis dis- 5 
| * tributa sunt; ex quo factum est ut splendi- 
| **: d1ori et augustiori apparatu ecclesiasticarum 2 
| © functionum ceremoniz peragerentur.” ¶De - 
| Rebus Liturg. 1. 1, c. xxv, S 17, ] on which Bas- % 
| nage remarks, ** Atque ex incremento ecclesir a 
| <<. non officia, sed ministri, Trescere debuerunt.” , 
| True. And if the increase of the church had 1 
| been solely in the number of believers, an in- Fe 
| erease of ministers, and not of ministries, would + 
1 possibly have sufficed. But as there came als BF . 
| a great accession of wealth and splendour to the BW 4. 
| church and churchmen, as the words are :nov | 
understood, a variety of offices or degrees was wa 
requisite to suit the claims and expectations of Vis 
men of various conditions. Kings and prince A 


have not only many servants, but many offices 
; under them, adapted to men of different ranks. 
But to return to the. superiour orders. I do 


not say that all the adjustments I have mentioned, 
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in regard to their respective privileges and au- 

thority, were observed uniformly and iiniversally. 


There still remained considerable differences in 
the customs that obtained in different places. 


And it was hardly possible it should be other- 


wise, considering the manner in which this 
power arose. But the account given above is a 
just representation of what was, in the main, the 
state and constitution of the church, universal 
during part of the third, fourth, the fifth, and 
some successive centuries. There were no doubt 
many causes which cannot here be specified, that 
co-operated in raising this wonderful fabric of 
church-dominion, which was now become a Kind 
of oligarchy, the administration whereof rested 
ultimately in the patriarchs. Among these 
causes none of the least was (as power always 
follows property) the vast accession of wealth; 
which, by the numerous conversions of pagans 
of high rank, acerued at last to the biehope" of 
the principal cities. | 
When, in the fourth century, christianity, as 

ve usually speak, became the religion of the em- 
pire, the like combination, of a still greater num- 
ber of churches, and such as were more widely 
diffused through christendom, was effected with 
the assistance of the emperor. This last kind of 
congress was denominated a general or ecumeni- 
al council. Evety one must perceive, that the 
Is "WY greater 


— —U— U graf 


a deputation was required, the fewer deputies 
they could admit from each. The natural con- 


with all the clearness that, could be wished. 
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greater the number of churches was, from whom 


Sequence of this would be, that when the chris- 
tian community came ta spread over an immense n 
extent of territory, and to become very populous I 
by the accession of multitudes of new proselytes, t 
the privilege of representing the different congre- WM . 
gations would come entirely into, the hands of p 
the pastors, Nay, even of these at last, espe- = 
cially in the diocesan synods and ecumenical q 
councils, there would be found access for none 2 
but dignitaries. And in this manner the laity a0 
would come by degrees (as in fact it happened) af 
to be entirely justled out. We cannot be sur- p 
prized that, in consequence of this, a power which je 
at first may be justly said to have been derived, p 
should, in process of time, be accounted original, 8 
and that what in the beginning had been con- pe 
ferred by election, should at last be considered as of 
inherent in particular offices. 
From the imperfection of the ecclesiastic his a 


tory of the first ages, it is impossible to trace the 
progress of usurpation through its various stages 


Enough, however, may be clearly discovered 
when we compare the state of things in latter 
times with what we learn from the sacred records 
and from the genuine undisputed remains of the 
| apostoli 


v0 


apostolic fathers, to satisfy us both of the reality 
and of the greatness of that usurpation. 


pists, who with Baronius, and the other tools of 
metropolitical or patriarchal authority an aposto- 
lical original, yet there is not a single objection 
preshyters, that does not operate with at least 
quisition in the metropolitans over the bishops, 


and, I may add, with equal reason, (as it came 
afterwards, in a great measure, to obtain) in the 


progress: the steps by which we ascend are 
exactly similar. Nor is the origin of any one 
part of the system more unaccountable chan of 
another. | 


not admit, that there was originally any visible 
bishops, who were all, in this' respect, on a foot 


but Christ. Yet the fact is undeniable, that the 


jurisdiction of the metropolitans and primates, 
U3 | which 
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There are very few, either protestants or pa- 


ecclesiastic tyranny, pretend to assign to the 


that can be raised against the feasibility of an : 
acquisition of power in the bishops over the 


equal force against the feasibility of such an ac- 


and in the patriarchs over the metropolitans; 


pope over the whole or greater part of the chris- 
tian world. There is a gradation in the whole 


Many strenuous advocates for episcopacy do 
power in the church paramount to that of the 


> perfect equality. There was no ** episcopus 
© episcoporum,” say they, no bishop of bishops, : 


| 
| 
|. 
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do 


which these men consider as mere usurpation, 
came, in a ſew centuries, very easily and uni: 
versally to obtain; insomuch, that Dodyell's 
smart expostulation with the presbyterians may, 
without the smallest diminution of energy, be 
retorted upon himself. Change but the word 
presbyteriis to ' PrOVINCUS, and the argument is 
the same. Quid. enim? Fatebuntur fuisse 
„ pUrpurus, qui pares non ferrent, Pompeios? 
Nec interim agnoscent in prov meine fuissc 
Ceæsares, priorum pariter impatientes ? in 
they acknowledge, that among so many Penn 
who could endure no equal, there was nat in the 
provinces one Cæsar, who could $uff er no 8uperiour# 
In fact, the rise of the. bishop's power over the 
presbyters is more easily accounted for than that 
of the metropolitans over the bishops. The situ- 
ation of things in the church was totally changed; 
and it could not be said now, as it might with 
truth of the second century, that as no. secular 
end could be promoted, there was no rational 
motive to excite either avarice or ambition on 
the one side, and consequently to xouse jealousy 
on the other. An ascendant, which appeared to 
be the result merely of superiour zeal and virtue, 
and attended with more imminent danger, would 
not be warmly opposed, whilst rats: ner 
had hardly Scope to operate. 
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If for our direction in forming a judgment 
concerning the persons who were originally, and 
seem to be naturally, entitled, to have a share in 
all consultations about church- affairs, we recur 
to the account given us in the fifteenth chapter 
of the Acts, concerning the assembly convened 
at Jerusalem, on occasion of the dispute about 
circumcis10n, we can be at no loss as to the pri- 
vilege of the people in this respect. Those who 
composed that convention were (as the sacred 
historian informs us) the apostles, elders, and 
brethren; first the apostles, the extraordinary 
ministers of Jesus, who were destined to be the 
founders of his church, and whose office, like 
the title that expressed it, was temporary, and 
expired with them; secondly, the elders, mpeou- 
lg, the stated and ordinary pastors, Whose office 
was successive and perpetual; thirdly, the bre 
thren, that is, a8 the term in the New Testament 
is known to denote, private christians, who pos- 
sessed no particular charge or office in the church. 
And to cut. off all pretext, that these last were 
present only as witnesses or bystanders, the de- 
cree runs as much in their name as in the name 
of the apostles and presbyters, being given ex- 
pressly and authoritatively as the joint command 
of all the three classes mentioned. Thus v. 23, 
Kc.“ The apostles, and elders, and brethren, 


send greeting to the hrethren which are of the 
v4 Gen- | 
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« Gentiles. Forasmuch as we have heard, it 
seemed good unto us, being assembled with 
© one accord, to lay upon you no greater burden 
* than these necessary things.” 

I do not say that that meeting could be 445 


minated either a provincial or a diocesan synod, 


and far less a general council. This model of 
management, in regard to ecclesiastic matters, 
was not then devised. But that the apostles 
themselves, notwithstanding their Supernatural 
gifts, called the private disciples to assist in the 
determination of matters of public concernment, 
may serve as demonstration to us of the natura 
title that such have (whatever be the model) to 
participate in those councils whereby the chris- 


tian community are to be concluded. And that | 


private christians continued, in the first ages, to 
Share in the deliberations of their synods, we have 


sufficient evidence, as was signified already, from 


the ancient ecclesiastical writings still extant, - 


However, as in the space of a few centuries 


matters were, in this respect, greatly altered, and 


the church wore a new face, and as these came 
at last to be totally excluded, it began of course 
to be maintained as a doctrine, that those per- 
sons, who did not belong to any of the sacred 


orders, were absolutely unfit for being received 
into their councils, to deliberate and judge in 
Spiritual and holy things; that for the pastors to 


admit 


£6676 
* f 
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admit them, would be to betray their trust, and 


profane their office ; and for such unhallowed 
men to arrogate any power in these matters, 
would be no better than a sacrilegious usurpa- 
tion. | | 


so much of the political views of an aspiring fac- 


tion, and so little of the liberal spirit of the gos- 
pel, could generally obtain, several causes had' 
contributed in preparing the minds of the people. 


On every occurrence the pastors had taken care 
to improve the respect of the lower ranks, by 


widening the distance between their own order, 
and the condition of their christian brethren ; ' 
and for this purpose had early broached a distinc- 


tion, which, in process of time, universally pre- 


vailed, of the whole christian commonwealth into 


clergy and laity. The terms are derived from 


two Greek words, xangos, lot or inheritance, and 
hace, people. The plain intention was to sug- 
gest, that the former, the pastors or clergy, for 
they appropriated the term «anpos to themselves, 
were selected and contradistinguished from the 


multitude, as being, in the present world, by 
way of eminence, God's peculium, or special in- 
heritance. Re 


It is impossible to conceive a claim in appear- 
ace more arrogant, or in reality worse founded. 
God is indeed in the Old Testament said to be 


the 


But before such tenets as these, which savour 
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the inheritance of the Levites, because a deter. 
mined share of the sacrifices and offerings made 
to God was in part to serve them instead of an 
estate in land, such as was given to each of the 
other tribes. But I pray you mark the difference; 
no where is the tribe of Levi called God's inhe- 
ritance, though that expression is repeatedly used 
of the whole nation. Concerning the whole 
Israelitish nation, Moses, who was himself a Le- 
vite, says in an address to God, Deut. ix, 29.— 
% They are thy people, and thine inheritance, 
„% which thou -broughtest out by thy mighty 
* power.” The words in the septuagint transla- 
tion deserve our particular attention. Ourei Nabe 
en x, xAnpas o8 5 ENV ex IS A er In 10 
en T1 he tyaan, The same persons are in the same 
sentence declared to be both the aac and the 
xAnpos. What, says the canonist, at once laymen 
and clergy? That is certainly absurd; the cha- 
racters are incompatible: yet it did not then 
appear 80 to Moses. Now would it be thought 
mn reasonable or just, that what was allowed to be 
the privilege and. the glory of every Israelite, 
under the more seryile establishment of Moses, 
should, under the more liberal dispensation of 
the gospel, be disclaimed by all those disciples of 
Jesus, who have not been admitted into the sa- 
cred order, ien W ak 1 eee ba 
* „ene 3 LIST en any een 41 K. N 
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When we recur to the use of the term in the 
New Testament, we find one passage, and but 
one, wherein it is applied to persons. The pas-, 
sage is in the first epistle of Peter, the fifth chap». 
ter, and third verse, which is thus rendered in 
our version, Neither as being Lords over 
God's heritage, but being ensamples to the 
« flock.” The words in the original are, und“, 
46 xbpIEvoleg Tw xNwpwy, GANG TUTO YIVOEuct T3 D.;. 
They are part of a charge given to the presbyters, 
or pastors, relating to their care of the people 
committed to them, who are called God's flock, 
which they are commanded to feed, of which 
they are to take the oversight, not the mastery, 
and to which they are to serve as patterns. The, 
same persons, therefore, who both in this, and 
in the preceding verse, are styled Toaniov, the 
flock, under the direction of God's ministers, 
the shepherds, are also called xango,, his inherit- 
ance, over whom their pastors are commanded 
not to domineer. It is somewhat extraordinary, 
that in the choice of distinctions, which the 
church-rulers. so soon showed a disposition to 
affect, they should have paid almost as little at- 
tention to the style, as they did to the spirit and 
meaning of the sacred books. Let it be observed 
then, in the first place, that this distinction, 80 
tar from having a foundation in Scripture, stands 
m direct contradiction both to the letter, and to 

; | the 
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the sense of that unerring standard. I am not 
ignorant that some expositors, jealous for the 


priesthood, render the term xanps: here, the 


church's possessions. Not to mention that this 
explication but ill suits the context, and annihi- 
lates the contrast between an imperious master 
and an engaging pattern, and supposeth an awk- 
ward ellipsts in the words, allow me to ask, What 
were the church's possessions in those days? Was 
she so early vested with lands and hereditaments, 
for it is to such only that the term e, when 
denoting property or possession, is applied? Or 
have those interpreters been dreaming of the 
truly golden age of pope Gregory the seventh, 
when the patrimonies of some metropolitical and 
patriarchal sees were indeed like dukedoms and 
principalities, and the grand hierarch himself 
could dispose of. kingdoms and empires ? In the 
apostolic times, on the contrary, the church's 
patrimony consisted mostly, I may say, in per- 
secution and calumny, hatred and derisioh, agree- 
ably to the prediction of her Lord. | 
Some have ascribed, but very unjustly, the ori- 
gin of the distinction we have been considering, 


to Clemens Romanus, who, in his epistle to the 


Corinthians, which I had formerly an occasion 
of quoting, contradistinguishes aan (the laics, 
as. we should be apt to render it) among the Jews, 
from the high-priest, the priests, and the Levites. 


7 


It 
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It ought to be observed, that it is introduced by 
him when speaking of the Jewish priesthood, and 
not of the christian ministry; neither does it 
stand in opposition to any one general term, 
such as xAnpog, Or xAnpxer but after mentioning 
three different orders, he uses the term Aa, to 
include, under one comprehensive name, all that 
were not specially comprized under any of the 
former; and in this respect it exactly corresponds 
to the application sometimes made of the, Latin 
word popularis. In this view it may with equa] 
propriety be contrasted with men in office of any 
kind whatever. Thus in speaking of civil govern- 
ment, it may be opposed to apxevlss, to denote 
the people as distinguished from the magistrates ; 
or, in speaking of any army, to spalnyo:, to denote 
the soldiers as distinguished from the commanders 
or officers. 
I maintain further, that in the way the term 
is employed by Clement, it does not imply that 
he considered it as in itself exclusive of the 
priesthood and Levitical tribe, to which the term 

dau is opposed in that passage. They are here 
indeed excluded, because separately named, but 
not from the import of the word. But as this 
criticism may, to a superficial hearer, appear a 
mere subtlety or refinement, I shall illustrate it 
from some similar examples, which I hope will 
be thought decisive. Acts xv, 22. Then 
| pleased 
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the sense of that unerring standard. I am not 
ignorant that some expositors, jealous for the 
priesthood, render the term xanps here, the 
church's possessions. Not to mention that this 
explication but ill suits the context, and annthi- 
lates the contrast between an imperious master 
and an engaging pattern, and supposeth an awk- 
ward ellipsis in the words, allow me to ask, What 
were the church's possessions in those days? Was 
she so early vested with lands and hereditaments, 
for it is to such only that the term π e”, when 
denoting property or possession, is applied? Or 
have those interpreters been dreaming of the 
truly golden age of pope Gregory the seventh, 
when the patrimonies of some metropolitical and 
patriarchal sees were indeed like dukedoms and 
principalities, and the grand hierarch himself 
could dispose of. kingdoms and empires? In the 
apostolic times, on the contrary, the church's 
patrimony consisted mostly, I may say, in per- 
secution and calumny, hatred and derision, agree- 
ably to the prediction of her Lord. 


Some have ascribed, but very unjustly, the ori- 


gin of the distinction we have been considering, 
to Clemens Romanus, who, in his epistle to the 
Corinthians, which I had formerly an occasion 
of quoting, contradistinguishes aan (the laics, 
as. we should be apt to render it) among the Jews, 
from the high-priest, the priests, and the Levites. 
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It ought to be observed, that it is introduced by 
him when speaking of the Jewish priesthood, and 
not of the christian ministry; neither does it 
stand in opposition to any one general term, 
such as xAnpos, Or xAnprxoer ; but after mentioning 
three different orders, he uses the term Axio, to 
include, under one comprehensive name, all that 
were not specially comprized under any of the 
former; and in this respect it exactly corresponds 
to the application sometimes made of the, Latin 
word popularis. In this view it may with equa] 
propriety be contrasted with men 1n office of any 
kind whatever. Thus in speaking of civil govern- 
ment, it may be opposed to axel, to denote 
the people as distinguished from the magistrates; 
or, in speaking of any army, to galnyoi, to denote 
the soldiers as distinguished from the commanders 
or Officers. 

I maintain further, that in the way the term 
is employed by Clement, it does not imply that 
he considered it as in itself exclusive of the 
priesthood and Levitical tribe, to which the term 
azixc is opposed in that passage. They are here 
indeed excluded, because separately named, but 
not from the import of the word. But as this 
criticism may, to a superficial hearer, appear a 
mere subtlety or refinement, I shall illustrate it 
from some similar examples, which I hope will 
be thought decisive. Acts xv, 22. Then 

Pleased 
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pleased it the apostles and elders with the 
% whole church.“ Here are three orders plainly 
mentioned and distinguished, the apostles or ex- 
traordinary ministers, the elders or fixed pastors, 
and the church or christian people. But does 
this imply that the name church does not pro- 
perly comprehend the pastors as well as the peo- 
ple? By no means. They are not indeed, in 
this passage, comprised under the term, not 
because it does not properly extend so far, (which 
is not fact) but because they are separately named. 
The import of the expression is, therefore, no 
more than this, The apostles and elders, with 
all the christian brethren, who come not 
* under either of these denominations.” Of the 
same kind exactly is the passage lately quoted 
from Peter, where the Te:oBulepo; are opposed to 
the xango,, not as though the former constituted 
no part of God's heritage, or, to adopt the modern 
style, clergy ; they only do not constitute that 
part, of which they are here commanded to take 
the charge. In like manner Clement's mention 
of haute, after speaking of the several orders of 
the Jewish priesthood, imports neither more nor 
less than if he had said, And all the jewish 
people.“ So that his manner of using this 
term affords no foundation for the distinction 
chat was long after his time introduced; no 


more than the general argument against the 
aebe encroach- 
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encroachment. of the people, or of the pastors, 
on each other, taken from tlie rigid observance 
which the different classes, under the Mosaic 
economy, had of their respective functions, 
affords a foundation (as some have ridiculously 
urged) for concluding that the orders, in the 
christian ministry, were the same in number 
with the Jewish. So far indeed is Clement from 
giving any insinuation of this kind, that, in a 
passage formerly quoted, he expressly mentions 
the christian orders as being two, and as having 
been clearly and by name predicted in the pro 
phetical writings of the Old Testament. 

But to return to the distinction of the whole 
church into clergy and laity: in after ages they 


eyen improved upon their predecessors. The 
schoolmen (a modest race, all clergymen) thought 


it was doing the laymen too much honour to de- 
rive the name from as, populus. It suited their 
notions better to deduce it from Aae, lapis, a 
stone. Take for a: specimen a few things ad- 
vanced on this subject by some celebrated doc- 
tors, as quoted by Altensfaig in his Lexicon 


Theologicum. Capitur clericus pro viro docto, 


© $cientifico, perito, scientia pleno, repleto et 
** experto. E contra. laicus capitur pro viro 
* indocto, imperito, insipiente et lapideo. Unde 
* laicus, dicetur a_aaks Græce, quod est lapis 
* Latine. . Et sic omnis clericus, in quantum 
ra | „ clericus, 
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* clericus, est laudabilis; laicus vero, in quantum 
* laicus, est vituperandus. Clerici quoque a 
*« toto genere de jure przeponuntur, et debent 
% preponi laicis.” To these I shall add the 
sentiments of cardinal Bona, in relation to the 
care that ought to be taken by the clergy, that 
laymen may not be allowed to do themselves 
harm by studying the profounder parts of scrip- 
ture, which their stupidity 1s utterly incapable of 


comprehending. He kindly mentions, at the 


same time, the books which he thinks they will 
not be the worse for, and which, therefore, they 
may be permitted to peruse. * De laicis in 
< quibus mater cæcitatis superbia regnat, qua- 
te tenus ad ea que sunt fidei et morum. Cum 
enim sicut idiotæ presumunt sacram scriptu- 


** 


ram exponere, quæ est profundissima omnium 


scripturarum. Cum iterum habeant quandam 
% honestatem exteriorem, contemnunt vitam 
** omnium aliorum, et merito hujus duplicis su- 
e perbiæ excæcantur, ut incidant in errorem 


istum pessimum, per quem excæcantur a Deo, 


ut nesciant discernere quid bonum est et quid 


* malum. Quare non omnes scripture libros 


** legant laici. Quoniam nihil est tam sanctum 
et salubre et pium quo non contingat abuti, 
sic de libris evenit, quorum non est culpa, 
neque scribentium, sed scœlus est in abusu: 
non tamen arcendi videntux ab opusculis mo- 

: ralibus 
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il ;alibus et devotis, nullam in se difficultatem; 
te nec ambiguitatem, nec absurditatem in tran- 
te slatione gerentibus, cujusmodi sunt historiæ, 
« vel vitæ, vel legendæ sanctorum, nec non me- 
„ ditationes sanctze:” How condescending is 
the good doctor! He does not absolutely pro- 
hibit the stupid and conceited generation of lay- 
men from reading some of the plainer books of 
Scripture, and indulges them freely in what is 
better for them, story-books and godly medita- 
tions, and the legends of the saints. 

I shall have occasioti afterwards to trace a little 
further the most material changes, to which those 
above-mentioned, as well as other novel names 
ind distinctions, were rendered subservient. 
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I HAVE met with the observation, though I do 
not at present recollect where, that the world is 
ruled by names. It matters not who said so; 
but experience shows us, that there is more truth 


in the remark than an y one, at first hearing, 


would be apt to imagine. When names are first 
assigned to offices, or even to orders of men, 
there is commonly an association of ideas fayour- 
able or unfavourable in some respect or other, 
which is derived from the more ancient to the 


more recent application of the term. And even 


it the térm should be coined for the occasion, 
the materials whence it is taken, that is, the 
known etymology, produces the same effect. It 
invariably gives rise to cettain associations; these 
influence opinion, and opinion governs practice. 
We have seen the tendency, Which the distinction 
of mankind into clergy and laity had to heighten, 
in the minds of the populace, that is, more than 
uinc-tenths of the poople, the reverence for the 


eacred order. The effect thus actually produced, 
9 in 


0 
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in ignorant ages, through the arrogance of the 
one side, and the superstition of the other, is 
zufficiently manifest, and perfectly astonishing. 
[ shall proceed to take notice of the consequences 
of some other innovations in the style adopted 
on these subjects. 6 | ? 
A close resemblance, both in titles and func- 
tions, to the Jewish priesthood, came soon to be 
very much affected by the pastors of the church. 
The very names of high-priest, priest, and Levite, 
which the inspired writers had never once applied 
to any class of ministers, ordinary or extraor- 
dinary, in the christian commonwealth, appeared 
to have a wonderful fascination in them, that 
rendered them incomparably superiour to any 
appellations which Jesus Christ, or his apostles, 
had thought fit to bestow. Beside the fancied 
dignity, the sacerdotal titles had been always un 
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n derstood to convey the notion of certain rights, 
: vhich conduced both to the honour, and to the 
c 


11 emolument, of those to whom these titles be- 
longed. Now having availed themselves of the 


** supposed analogy, they thought they had the 
13 best right, in the world to extend their claims 
os much further; arguing, that because the bishops, 
i presbyters, and deacons, were the high-priests, 
50 priests, and Levites, of a superiour, a more hea- 
4 reuly and spiritual dispensation, they ought to 
i dossess more of the unrighteous mammon, that 


2 | X 2 | is, 
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z, more earthly. treasure, and greater temporal 
power. And, what is still more extraordinary, 


by such wretched reasoning the bulk of mankind 


were convinced. 

It is worth while to remark the great difference 
between the style adopted by the apostles, in re- 
lation to all sacred matters, and that which, in 
the course of a few ages, crept into the church, 
and even became universal in it. Under the 
Mosaic economy, which exacted the rigid ob- 


servance of a burdensome ritual, the only place 


devoted to the ceremonial and temporary ser- 
vice, consisting in sacrifices and oblations, ablu- 
tions, aspersions, and perfumes, was the temple 
of Jerusalem, for no where else could the public 
ceremonies. be lawfully performed. The places 
that were dedicated to what may be called com- 


paratively the moral and unchangeable part of 


the service, consisting in prayers and thanksgiv- 
ings, and instructive lessons from the law and 


the prophets, were the synagogues, which, as 


they were under no limitation, in point of num- 
ber, time, or place, might be built in any city, 
or village, where a suitable congregation of wor- 
Shippers. could be found; not only 1 in Judea, but 


wherever the Jewish nation was dispersed, and 
that even though their temple and their polity 


should subsist no lon ger. The ceremonies of the 


law bein 8 n in the gospel as but the 
| X Shadows 


9 
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chadows of the spiritual good things disclosed by 
N the latter, and its corporal purifications, and 
| other rites, as the weak and beggarly elements, 
| WH intended to serve but for a time, and to be instru- 

mental in ushering a more divine and rational 
: dispensation, it was no wonder that they borrowed 
no names from the priesthoad, to denote the 
i christian ministry, or from the parade of the 

temple-service much calculated to dazzle the 
E senses, to express the simple but. Spiritual devo- 
* tions aud moral instructions, for which the dis- 
e: Wl ciples of Jesus assembled under the humble roof 
[- of one of their brethren. On the contrary, in the 
name they gave to the sacred offices, as well as 
le to other things, regarding their religious observ- 
ic ances, they showed more attention to the service 
ES of the synagogue, as in every respect more anal- 
N- ogous to the reasonable service required by the 
gospel. The place where they met is once, 
James ii, 2, called a synagogue, but never a 
nd temple. £#* If there come into. your assembly, 
nc T1 cvraryuyny per. And it is well known, 
m. that the names teacher, elder, overseer, attend- 
ty, ant, or mjnister, and even angel, or messenger, 
or- of the congregation, were, in relation to the mi- 
ary of the Jewish synagogue, in current use. 
When we considex this frequent recourse to 
ity BY terms of the one kind, and this uniform avoid- 
the Bl ance of these of the other; and when at the same 
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time we consider how much the sacred writers 
were inured to all the names relating to the sa- 
cerdotal functions ; and how obvious the appli- 
cation must have been, if it had been proper; it 
is impossible to conceive this conduct as arising 
from any accidental circumstance. We are com- 
pelled to say with Grotius, (De imperio sum. Po- 
dest. cap, ii, 5, Non de nihilo est, quod ab 
*© eo loquendi genere, et Christus ipse, et apos- 
* toli semper abstinuerunt.“ It is indeed most 
natural to conclude, that it must have sprung 
from a sense of the unsuitableness of such an use 
to this divine economy, which, like its author, 
is made not after the law of a carnal command- 
ment, but after the power of an endless life.” 
I may add, it must have sprung from a convic- 
tion, that such an application might mislead the 
unwary into misapprehensions of the nature of 


the evangelical law. 


Twit Jesus Christ is represented as our only 
priest; and as he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us, his priesthood is unchangeable, un- 
transmissive, and eternal. A priest is a mediator 
between God and man. Now we are taught, in 
this divine economy, that as there is one God, 

there is one mediator between God and men, the 


man Christ Jesus. The unity of the mediator; 


ship, and consequently of the- priesthood, in the 
strictest sense of the word, is as really an article 


of 
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of our religion as the unity of the Godhead, I 
do not deny, that in a looser sense every minister 
of religion may be called a mediator, or, if ye 
please, a priest ; inasmuch as he is the mouth of 
the congregation, in presenting their prayers to 
God, and 1 is, as as it were, also the mouth of God, 

on whose part he admonishes the people. The 
great reason against innovating by the introduc- 
tion of these names is, not because the names 
are in no sense applicable, (that is not pretended) 
but because first, they are unnecessary ; secondly, 
their former application must unavoidably ereate 
misapprehensions concerning the nature of the 
evangelical ministry; and thirdly, because the 
inspired penmen of the New Testament, who 
best understood the nature of that ministry „ 


turn, the only proper sacrifict, under the new 
covenant, to which all the $acrifices of the old 
pointed, and in which they were consummated, 
is the death of Christ. This, as it cannot, like 
the legal sacrifices, be repeated, neither requires 
nor admits any supplement. For by ane 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that 
* are sanctified.” Sometimes, indeed, in regard 
to the Mosaic institution, an allegorical style is 
adopted, wherein all christians are represented as 
priests, being, as it were, in baptism, consecrated 
to o the service of God, the whole community as a 
X44 holy 


never did apply to it those names, But to re- 
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holy. priesthood, to offer up spiritual Sacrifice 
to him, the bodies of christians as temples 
destined for the inhabitation of God through 
the Spirit. The oblations are thanksgivings, 


prayer, and Praise. The same name is also 


given to acts of beneficence and merc y. Io 
* do good and to communicate forget not, 
6c for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.“ 


This is als the manner of the earliest fathers, 
Justin Martyr, in bis dialogue with Trypho, the 
J ew, after mentioning | Christ as our all-sufficient 


high-priest, insists, that in consequence of our 
christian vocation, we, his disciples, 1 not the pas: 
tors exclusively, are God's true, sacerdotal fa⸗ 
mily. Hts apxorgeline, re ann Nen Yeros toe 
7. Jin. In. this allusive way, also, the terms cir- 
cumcision, passover, unleavened bread, altar, 
sabbath, and the like, are sometimes allegorically 


applied by the, sacred perimen, . But no Where 


are the terms high-pricst, priest, gr; Levite, apt 
plied peculiarly to the ministers of Christ. 

Doctor Hickes, a, zealous asserter of what he 
calls the christian priesthood, has a wonderful 


method of solving this difficulty. He supposes, 


that Christ and his apostles acted the politicians 
in this particular. According to him they were 


afraid, that with all the miracles and supernatu - 


ral gifts they could boast, it was an undertaking 
too bold to be hazarded, to appear as rivals to the 
© ewish 
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Jewish priests. Here he inadvertently ascribes 3 
condyct to Jesus Christ, which, in my apprehen- 


zion, reflects not a little on the sincerity of that 
potless character. As a Jew,” says he, (Let. 


1, chap. iii, F 1,) © he was to observe the law 
* and the temple worship, and live in commu» 


% nion with the Jews; which, though he could 


« do as a king and a prophet, yet he could not 


do it with congruity, had he declared himself 


* to be their sovereign pontif, that very high- 
6 priest, of which Aaron himself Was but a type 
and shadow.“ But allow me to ask, Why 
could he not? Was it because there was a real 
incongruity betwixt his conforming to the Jewish 
worship, and his character of high- priest? If 
there was, he acted incongruously, for he did 
conform; and all he attained by not declaring 


himself a priest, was not to avoid, but to dis- 


semble, this incongruity. And if there was none 
in conforming, where was the incongruity in 
avowing a conduct which was in itself congruous 
and defensible ? We are therefore forced to con- 


clude, from this passage, either that our Lord 


acted incongruously, and was forced to recur to 
dissimulation to conceal it, or that Doctor Hickes 
argues very inconsequentially. The true chris- 


| tian can be at no loss to determine which side of 


ſhe alternative he ought to adopt. 


But 
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But to consider a little the hypothesis itself, 
the apostles might boldly, it seems, and without 
such offence as could endanger the cause, call 
their master the Messiah, the king, (a name 
with the Jews above every other human title.) 
They might, in this respect, say safely, that 
though their chief priests and rulers had killed 
the Lord of life, God had raised him from the 
dead, nay, had done more, had exalted him to 
his own right hand, to be a prince and a saviour, 
to give repentance to the people, and the remis- 
sion of sins. They might thus openly, if not 
put him in the place of the priest, put him in the 
place of the Almighty, to whom the priests are 
bound to minister, and from whom ultimately all 
the blessings must be obtained; nay, and repre- 
sent his power as more extensive in procuring! 
divine forgiveness and favour, (the great object 
of all their sacrifices) than any that had ever 
been experienced through the observance of the 
Mosaic rites ; inasmuch as by him all that be- 
lieve are justiſied from all things, from which 
they could not be justified by the law of Mo- 
% ses.“ Let, says the doctor, they durst not 
call him priest. Now we know that the usurping 
of this title was not, by the Jewish institute, either 
treason or blasphemy; whereas, the titles and at- 
tributes, which the apostles gave their master, 
were accounted both an eas and blasphemous 


N 
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by the unbelieving Jews, and with too much ap- 
pearance of truth, if Jesus had been the impostor 
they imagined him; for the disciples set him in 
their representations above every thing that is 
named, either in the heaven, or upon the earth, 
I might say further, Did the first preachers hesi- 
tate to maintain the cause of their master, not- 
withstanding that by implication it charged the 
guilt of his blood on the chief priests and rulers, 
as those rulers themselves but too plainly per- 
ceived ? But why do I say by implication ? They 
often most "explicitly charged them with this 
atrocious guilt. It was in the midst of the san- 


prophets have not your fathers persecuted ? and 
they have slain them who shewed before of the 


the betrayers and murderers. Might they thus 
with safety to the cause, at least, though not 
with impunity to their persons, exhibit those 
priests as homicides, parricides, regicides, and, 
if I may be allowed a bold expression, even dei- 


whole in one general ruin, so much as insinuate 
that they also had their 1 ? Credat Judæus 
Apella. 

In short, the whole ans of this Jedrned 
doctor is precisely as if one should say, that if in 


raise 


hedrim that Stephen boldly said, JV hich of the 


coming of the just one, of whom ye have been now 


cides ; and yet durst not, without involving the 


a country like this, for instance, one were to 
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raise a rebellion. in favour of a pretender to the 
crown, the partisans might, with comparatively 
little danger or offence, style the sovereign in 
possession a tyrant and usurper, and proclaim 
the man they would set up, King of Great Bri- 
tain, France, and Ireland, and even add, De- 
fender of the Faith. But it would be immi- 
nently hazardous, and would probably ruin the 
cause, to insinuate that he had the patronage of 
any ecclesiastic benefices. They may with safety 
denominate him the head of the church, and of 
the law, the source of all honours and authority 
nin the state, and even give him higher titles than 
ever monarch had enjoyed before: they may as 
sume to themselves the names of all sorts of 
offices, civil or military, under him; but if theß 
would avoid inevitable perdition, let them not 

style any of themselves his chaplains. In fact, 
the absurdity here is not equal to the former. _ - 
Let it not be imagined, Gentlemen, from what 
has been advanced above, that I mean to con- 
tend with any man about words and names. I 
know they are in themselves but mere sounds, 
and things indifferent. And, doubtless, any one 
sound is naturally as fit to serve as the sign of 
any idea as another. It is a matter of no mo- 
ment to us, at present, whether we call a minister 
of religion, bishop, prelate, presbyter, priest, or 
clergyman. And pertinaciously to refuse the 
8e 
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use of the names which custom, the arbiter of 
language, has authorized, might be thought to 
savour of puritanical fanaticism. The allusion 
they plainly bore at first is now scarcely minded, 
and their etymology is, in regard to most-people, 
either unknown or forgotten. But in- deducing 
the train of changes which, in process of time, 
was effected both in things and in opinions, it is 
pertinent to take notice of the purpose originally 
served by the introduction of such novel names 
and phrases, as those on which we have been re- 
marking once were, as well as of the meanings 
originally conveyed by them. To causes in ap- 
pearance the most trivial often effects the most 
important are to be ascribed. i 

I might add to the above observations, that 
some carried this species of innovation so far as 
even, one would think, to envy the pagans the 
appellations they bestowed. on the ministers of 
an idolatrous worship, and on those who pre- 
sided in their secret and abominable rites. The 
learned doctor lately quoted, though a sincere 
christian in his way, possessed much of that 
Spirit, and seems to regret. exceedingly that we 


have no such fine words and high-sounding 
titles as hierophant, hieromyst, and mystagogue. 


It was the same spirit that prompted, in the 
pastors, the affectation of epithets,. added to 
their names, expressive of their virtues, and of 
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the esttem and veneration of those that ap- 
proached them, such as most holy, most blessed, 
most religious, most worthy of God, beloved of 
God, reverend, venerable, and many others, 
which it were tedious to enumerate, together 
with certain ceremonies, such as bowing the 


head, kissing the hands, and the like. Of these 


Ishall only say, that though some of them be- 
came afterwards, as words of course, mere marks 
of civil respect for the office, they were, in their 
application at first, intirely personal. If we 
were to settle a sort of spiritual barometer for 
determining the precise quantity at which prety 
and virtue, at any given time, arrived in the 
church, I could not assign a better than the use 
of these epithets and ceremonies, holding it as 
an invariable canon, that in proportion as the 
external signs multiplied, the substance of in- 


ternal religion decreased. At no time could the 


Pharisaical scribes be accused of greater ostenta- 
tion, or more desire of greetings in the markets, 


and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi, than 


were, a few ages afterwards, the ministers of the 
humble Jesus, who had so expressly warned his 
followers against the imitation of their vain- 
glorious manners. Net such are the manners 
which even, in these more enlightened times, 
the priestly pride of some prePitical, preachers 
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has instigated them to voy whole volumes to 
revive. | 
One of the nat aral consequences of all chose 
great distinctions of the sacred order was, that 
they made way for another, by which the minis- 
ters of religion, in a manner, appropriated the 
term church to themselves. I have had occa- 
sion, in these lectures, to lay before you the only 
undoubted acceptations, wherein I find the word 
nxanriz employed in the New Testament, and 
have observed, that when applied to the disciples 
of Christ, it always denotes either the whole 
christian community, or all those of a particular 
congregation, under the guidance of their own. 
pastors. I have also pointed out one deviation 
from the latter of these original meanings natu- 
rally consequent on the change that in a few 
centuries ensued, when the bishop, instead of 
the oversight of one congregation, had the 
uperintendancy of many congregations, that is, 
when his one congregation, on account of the 
increase of proselytes, was split into several, and 
when the habit of applying the word in the 
singular number to the whole of a bishop's 
charge prevailed over strict propriety, and the 
primitive use of the term. This prepared men 
lor a still farther extension of the name to all 
the congregationy of a province under the same 
metro- 
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„ metropolitan, and afterwards to all these of 4 
civil diocese under the same patriarch or exarch. 

I now intend to point out another still more 
remarkable deviation, a deviation not from the 
latter, as those now mentioned were, but from 

the former of the two primitive senses, whereby 
the word is applied to the christian commons 
wealth. Then it means, as is pretended, either 
the church collective, that is, the whole commu- 
nity of christians, or the church representative, 
that is, say some, the whole clerical orders, say 
others, the church judicatories, especially the 
supreme. And this, I acknowledge, is a distinc- 
tion that is favoured not only by those of the 
romish communion, but by most gects of pro- 
testants also. To many, however, and I ac- 
knowledge myself one of the number, it is 
manifest, that it is no less a novelty than the 
former, having no foundation in the scriptural 


The Hebrew word 9e exactly corresponds to 
the Greek ,n, and is commonly rendered 
by it in the septuagint, the only Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament in use in the days of 
our Saviour. Its idiom and phraseology was 
consequently become the standard, in all matters 
that concerned religion, to all the Jewish writers 
who used the Greek language, and were com- 
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monly distinguished by the name of Hellenists. 


From them the term was originally borrowed by 
the penmen of the New Testament. From their 
manner of using it, therefore, the general mean- 
ings of the word are to be sought. But though 
the phrases N 572 ) in Hebrew, and waca 
N ex Ioparn in Greek, the whole church of 
Israel, do frequently occur in the Old Testament, 
there is not a single passage in which they are 
not confessedly equivalent to the phrases 111 95 
D121 and way To £Ivoc Iopara, all the nation of 
Israel. The same may be said of the phrases 
YH 5 and 'N SY, 1 exxAncia Jes and 


| 6 Ame; Yew, the church of God and the people of 
God. A distinction between these would have 


been pronounced by them inconceivable, as being 


a distinction between the church and its consti- 


tuent members. In the Latin translation, called 
the Vulgate, the date of which, or a great part 
of which, if I mistake not, is about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, the Greek word is 
commonly retained, having been long before 
naturalized among christians. Accordingly they 
rendered those phrases in the Old Testamęnt 
omnis ecxlesia Israel and ecclesia Dei. 


I know not for what reason our English trans- 
lators have never admitted the word church into 


their version of the Old Testament, notwith-' 
standing the frequent use they have made of it 
VOL, I. | Y Es in 
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in their translation of the New. They have 
always rendered the Hebrew word: abovemen- 
tioned by the English words congregation, assem- 
bly, or some synonymous term. I do not mean 
to say, that in so doing, they have mistranslated 
the word. Either of these English names is, 
perhaps, as well adapted to express the sense of 
the Hebrew, as the appellatives of one language 
commonly are to convey the ideas suggested by 
those of another. But these English words were 
altogether as fit for expressing the sense of the 
word x15: in the New Testament as of the word 
op in the Old, the former being the term by 
which the latter had been rendered almost uni- 
formly in the septuagint, and which had been 
employed as equivalent by all the Hellenist Jews. 
What I blame, therefore, in our translators, is 
the want of uniformity. They ought constantiy 
to have rendered the original expression either 
church in the Old Testament, or congregation in 
the New. Terms so perfectly coincident in sig- 
nification, as those Hebrew and Greek names 


are, ought to have been translated by the same 


English word. There is one advantage at least 
resulting from such an attention to uniformity, 
which is this, that if the application of the 
word should, in a few passages, be dubious, à 
comparison with the other passages wherein it 
occurs, often serves intirely to remove the doubt: 


They 
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They are the more inexcusable, in regard to the 
present instance, that they do not refuse the 
title of church to the Israelitich commonwealth, 
when an occasion of giving it occurs in the New 
Testament, though they would take no occasion 
in the Old. Thus they have rendered the words 
of Stephen, who says, speaking of Moses, Acts 
vii, 38, This is he that was in the church in 
« the wilderness.” Ou ir G yevatuevos & Th 
EXXANTLIO EV In EpNIMAW., | 


the New Testament, nor of the correspondent 
Hebrew word in the old, do we find a vestige of 
an application of the term to a smaller part of 
the community, their governours, pastors, or 
priests, for instance, as representing the whole. 
The only passage, as far as I can learn, that has 
been, with any appearance of plausibility, alleged 
for this purpose, is Matt. xviii, 17, where our 
Lord, in the directions he gives for removing 
offences between brethren, enjoins the party 
offended, after repeated admonitions in a more 
pate manner have proved ineffectual, to relate 


8 added, “ If he neglect to hear the church, 
* let him be to thee as a heathen and a pub- 
* lican,” Now I ask by what rule of sound 
criticism can we arbitrarily impose here on the 
word church, the signification of church repre- 
Ye sentative, 
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sentative, a signification which we do not find it 
bears in one other passage of scripture? To 
affirm, without proof, that this is the sense of it 
here, is taking for granted the very 1 8 in 
question. 

But we have more than merely negative evi- 
dence that the meaning of the word is here, as 
in other places, no more than congregation, and 
that the term ought to have been rendered so. 
Let it be observed, that our Lord gave these 
directions during the subsistence of the Mosaic 
establismment; and if we believe that he spoke 
intelligibly, or with a view to be understood, we 
must believe also, that he used the word in an 
acceptation with which the hearers were ac- 
quainted. ' Dodwell himself saw the propriety of 
this rule of interpreting, when he said, © It 
very much confirms me in my reasonings, 
when I find an interpretation of the scriptures 
not only agreeable to the words of the serip- 
«© tures, but agreeable also to the notions and 

«© $ignifications of words then received. For 8 
* that sense which was most likely to be then [1 
understood was, in all likelihood, the true 
sense intended by the Holy Ghost himself. 
Otherwise there could be no security that his 
true sense could be conveyed to future ages, 
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if they had been themselves mistaken in it, 
* to whose understanding the Holy Ghost was 
then particularly concerned to accommodate 
« himself.“ Now all the then known accepta- 
tions, as I showed before, of the name «<xxance, 
were these two, the whole Jewish people, and a 
particular congregation. The scope of the place 
sufſiciently shows it could not be the former of 
these senses, it must therefore be the latter. 
What further confirms this interpretation 1s, that 
the Jews were accustomed to call those assem- 
blies, which met together for worship in the 
same synagogue, by this appellation ; and had, 
if we may believe some learned men conversant 
in Jewish antiquities, a rule of procedure similar 
to that here. recommended, which our Lord 
adopted from the synagogue, and transplanted 
into his church. 

Another collateral and corroborative evidence, 
that by exxAancie 1s here meant not a representa- 
tive body, but the whole of a particular congre- 
gation, is the actual usage of the church for the 
first three hundred years, I had occasion for- 
merly to remark, that as far down as Cyprian's 
time, which was the middle of the third century, 
when the power of the people was in the decline, 
it continued to be the practice, that nothing in 
matters of scandal and censure could. be con- 
cluded without the consent and approval of the 
Ya : con⸗ 
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congregation. And this, as it appears to have 
been pretty uniform, and to have subsisted from 
the beginning, is, in my opinion, the best com- 
mentary which we, at this distance, can obtain 
on the passage. 

If any impartial heaver is not satisfied on this 
point, I would recommend it to him, without 
the aid of any commentator on either side of 
the question, but with the help of proper con- 
cordances, attentively to search the .scriptures. 
Let him examine every passage in the New 
Testament wherein the word we render, church 
is to be found, let him canvas in the wr itings of 
the Old Testament every sentence wherein the 
correspondent word occurs, let him add to these 
the apocryphal books received by the romanists, 
which, as they were either originally written, or 
translated by Hellenists, amongst whom the term 
exxAnoia Was in frequent use, must be of some 
authoxity in ascertaining the Jewish acceptation 
of the word; and if he find a single passage, 
wherein it clearly means either the priesthood, or 
the rulers of the nation, or any thing that can 
be called a church representative, let him fauly 
admit the distinction as seriptural and proper. 
Otherwise he cannot admit it, in a consistency 
with any just rule of interpretation. 

I observed, in a preceding lecture, that the term 
| txx A Is, in some Passages, applied to the 


people, 
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people, exclusively of the pastors. The same 
was remarked of the word x20, (not as though 
these terms did not properly comprehend both, 
but because, in collectives, the name of a whole 
is often gwen to a great majority) but I have 
not discovered one passage wherein either exxAn- 
. o, OT %Anpos, 1s applied to the pastors, exclu- 
8 sively of the people. The notion, therefore, of 
a church representative, how commonly socver 
it has been received, is a mere usurper of later 
date. And it has fared here as it sometimes 


7 | 60 
1 does in cases of usurpation, the original proprietor 140 
1 comes, though gradually, to be at length totally | jt, 
6 dispossessedl. Should any man now talk of 1a 
$ the powers of the church, and of the rights of wh 
, churchmen, would the hearers apprehend, that "Pal 
r he meant the powers of a christian congrega- gl 
N tion, or the rights of all who are members of 1 6 
e the christian community; And if they should "ny 
n come to learn that this is his meaning, would they 13 
5 not be apt to say, * It is pity that this man, be- 170 
* fore he attempt to speak on these subjects, does 5 | 
n © not learn to speak intelligibly, by conforming 10 
0 the current use of the language; It is 160 
. therefofe not without reason that I affirm, that 1 
y the more modern acceptation, though an in- 11 
truder, has jostled out the righttul and primitive nh 
m one almost intirely. But as every man, who Jo 
1e would be understood, is under a necessity of a 10 
e, — employ- 13 
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employing words according to the general use 
of the time present, 


Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi; 


when I employ, for the future, any of the words 

affected by this remark, I am always, unless 

where the connection indicates the contrary, to 

be understood as using them in the sense in 

which they are now commonly received. Only by 

the deduction that has been given of the origin of 

this change, we may perceive, that from what. is 

said in relation to the church in scripture, no- 

thing can justly be concluded in support of 

chu rebr authority, or the privileges of church- 

men, in the sense which these terms generally 

have at present. | 

The distinction just now taken notice of, in 

concurrence with the interterences between the 

civil magistrate and the minister of religion, or 

| between the spiritual tribunals (as they were 

| called) and the secular, gave rise to another dis- 

tinction in the christian community between 
| church and state. When the gospel was first 

published by the apostles, and the apostolic men 
that came after them, it was natural and neces- 
ary to distinguish believers from infidels, living 
in the same country, and under the same civil 
governours. The distinction between a christian 
church or Society, and a Jewish or an idolatrous 
LES state, 
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ate, was perfectly intelligible. But to distin- 
ouish the church from its own members, those 
duly received into it by baptism, and continuing 
in the profession of the faith, we may venture 
to affirm, would have been considered then as a 
mere refinement, a sort of metaphysical abstrac- 
jion, For where can the difference lie, when 
every member of the state is a member of the 
church, and conversely, every member of the 
church is a member of the state? Accordingly, 
no such distinction ever obtained among the 
Jews, nor was there any thing similar to it in 
any nation before the establishment of the chris- 
tian religion under Constantine. 

But what hath since given real significance to 
the distinction is, in the first place, the limitation 
of the term church to the clergy and the eccle- 
siastical judicatories, and, in the second place, 
the claims of independency advanced by these, 
as well as certain claims of power and jurisdic- 
tion, in some things differing, and in some things 
interfering with the claims of the magistrate. 
For however much connected the civil powers 
and church-governours are in christian states, 
still they are distinct bodies of men, and, in 
some respects, independent. Their very con- 
nection will conduce to render them rival powers, 
and if so, confederate against each other. When 
this came actually to be the case, considering 
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the character and circumstances of the times, it 
will not be matter of great astonishment, that 
every thing contributed to give success 'to the 
cncroachments of the latter upon the former. 
Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 
once wrote to the empress Matilda, mother of 
Henry 11, king of England, in these words: 
Go has drawn his bow, and will 'sheedily Shoot 
from thence the arrows of death, if princes do not 
permit his spouse, the church, for the love of 
whom he had deigned to die, to remain free, and 
to be honoured with the possess8ion of those Privi- 
 leges and dignittes, which he had purchased for 
her with his blood on the cross.“ Whoever has 
read the gospel,“ says the noble historian *, 
must be astonished to hear, that an exemption 
for clergymen from all civil justice was one 
of the privileges purchased by the blood of 
„Christ for his church.” He might have said 
further, must be astonished to hear, as the words 
manifestly imply, that the church, the spouse of 
Jesus Christ, for the love of whom he died, is no 
other than the clergy, and that the heavenly 
bplessings, (for that his kingdom was not, of this 
world he himsehf plainly declared) which were 
the price of his blood, were, Secular dominion, 
earthly treasure, and an unlimited licence in the 


* Lord Littleton, 


com- 


commiss10n of crimes with impunity. It is not 


easy to conceive a grosser perversion of the na- 


ture, design, and spirit of the gospel. Vet by 


means of the artful appropriation of some names, 


the word church in particular, and misapplication 
of others, such absurdities were propagated by 
one side, and believed by the other, Nay, the 
frequency of the abuse is acknowledged, even by 
such roman catholic authors as can make any 
pretension to discernment and candour. Fleury, 


the ecclesiastical historian, has pointed out the 


perversion of the term church in more places 
than one. Peter de Blois, he tells us, 
** warmly recommended to the bishop of Orleans, 
to remonstrate with his cousin king Philip, 
«© and warn him against laying any subsidies 
whatever upon the clergy, in support of the 


1; 
cc 


cc 


the dominions of the church ; as nothing, he 
affirms, should be exacted from the clergy but 
* prayers, of which the laity stand greatly in 
„need.“ Further, he acquaints us, that this 
zealous man wrote also to John of Coutances, 
whom he exhorted to employ his credit with the 
king of England, to maintain the dignity of the 


cc 


church. She is free, says he, © by the 


liberty which Jesus“ Christ has procured us, 


6 but to load her with exactions, is to bring her 


into 
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war, even though a holy war, for extending 
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% into bondage like Hagar. If your princes, 
* under pretence of this new pilgrimage, will 
4 render the church tributary, every son of the 
church ought to resist, and die, rather than 
submit to servitude.“ The historian perti- 
nently subjoins “, We here the equivocal 
use made in those days of the words church 
and liberty; as if the church delivered by Jesus 
Christ were only the clergy, or as if our deli- 
verance were from aught but sin and the legal 
* ceremonies.” Again, from the same hand, 
we are informed, that, in reply to a letter from 
pope Boniface v111, wherein, by the same per- 
version of words, the pontiff had appropriated 
the title church to ecclesiastics, king Philip of 
France, amongst other things, wrote to him, 
“The church, the spouse of Jesus Christ, does 
not consist of clergy. only, but of laymen 
«© also. He has delivered it from the slavery of 
sin, and the yoke of the old law, and has 
* willed, that all who compose it, both clerks 
and laics, enjoy this freedom. It was not for 
** ecclesiastics only that he died, nor to them 


On voit ici les equivoques ee ieee en ce tems 1a sur 
les mots d' Eglise et de Liberte ; comme si l' Eglise delivree 
par Jesus Christ n*etoit que le clergẽ, ou qu'il nous eut de- 
livrez d' autre chose que du peche et des ceremonies legales 
L. e ch. xv. L. IXXXix, ch. exliv. 


+ alons 
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% alone that he promised grace in this life, and 
glory in the next. It is but by an abuse of 
language that the clergy arrogate peculiarly 
to themselves the liberty, which Jesus Christ 
„has purchased for us.” Which of the two, 
the king or the priest, was the greater statesman, 
I know not, but it does not require a moment's 
hesitation- to pronounce, which was the better 
divine. The inferiority of his holiness here, 
even in his own profession, compared with his 
majesty, in a. profession not his own, 1s botly 
immense and manifest. | 
But amongst a rude and ignorant people, in 
ages of barbarity and superstition, it was easy to 
confound, in their minds, the cause of the priest 
with the cause of God, in every quarrel which 
the former happened to have with the magistrate. 
I shall here remark in passing, and with it 
conclude the present discourse, that it is doubt- 
ful whether the word exanc:14 ever occurs in the 
New Testament in a sense, wherein the word 
church is very common with us, as a name for 
the place of worshi. There are only two 
passages, that I remember, which seem to convey 
this sense. They are both in the eleventh chap- 
ter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. The 
first is, verse 18th, Nen ye come together in 
te church, TUYEP YOpevwy UA & In exxanoia, Here, 
; how- 
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however, the word is susceptible of another in- 
terpretation, as a name for the society. Thus we 
say, The lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
commons, in partiament assembled, where par- 
liament does not mean the house they meet in, 
but the assembly properly constituted. The 
other is verse 22d, Have ye not houses tb eat 
and drink in, or despise ye the church of God? 
rng EXXKANTEXS TB E x&Yogpoveils: where, it 18 urged, 
the opposition of exxAncia to oxiz, the church 
to their houses, adds a probability to this inter- 
pretation. But this plea, though plausible, is 
not decisive. The sacred writers are not always 
studious of so much accuracy in their contrasts, 
nor is it here necessary to the sense. The apos- 
tle's argument on my hypothesis stands thus: 


What can be the reason of this abuse? Is it be- 


cause ye have not houses of your own to eat and 
drink in? Or is it because ye despise the christian 


congregation to which ye belong? This, though 


it do not convey so exact a verbal antithesis, 1s, 
in my judgment, more in the spirit and style of 
the New Testament, than to speak of despising 
stone walls. But as to this I affirm nothing. 


To express the place of mecting, we find the 


word evzywyn, as observed above, used by the 
apostle James. In ancient authors, the words 
farst adopted Were EXXANGIAS PIO, xx AHCI ole, 


and 
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taining, came to be universally employed in this- 


tonymy, the thing contained for the thing con- 
acceptation. 


At length the term e«ancia, by a common me- 
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LECTURE XI, 


— — a 
0 


. | 
Tn E steps I have already mentioned and | 
explained, advancing from presbytery to paro- ( 

£ 


chial episcopacy, thence to prelacy or diocesan 
episcopacy, from that to metropolitical primacy, [ 
and thence again to patriarchal superintendency, y 
together with those methods I have pointed out | 
to you, whereby the ministers of religion distin- $] 
guished themselves from their christian brethren, . n 
insensibly prepared the minds of the people for e1 
the notion, that in ordination there was some- tl 
thing exceedingly mysterious, and even in- th 
scrutable. It came at length not to be con- vi 
sidered as a solemn manner of appointing a fit WW «x 


person to discharge the duties of the pastoral 
office amongst a particular flock or congrega- 
tion, and of committing them to his care; but 
to be regarded more especially as the imprinting 
of a certain character, or unperceivable and in- 
comprehensible signature on a person, a charac- 
ter which, though in consequence of human 
means employed by the proper minister it was 

con- 
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tonferred, could by no power less than omni- 
potence be removed. And though at first hear- 
ing, one would be apt to imagine, that by this 
tenet they derogated as much from the ecclesi- 
astic power on one hand, as they enhanced it on 
the other, since they maintained, that the persons 
who gave this character, could not take it away, 
the effect on men's consceptions was very dif- 
ferent. If a single ceremony, or form of words, 
could with as much facility withdraw as confer a 
gift in its nature invisible, nobody would be im- 
pressed with the conception, that any thing very 
wonderful had been either given or taken. The 
words or ceremony of ordaining would be con- 
sidered as nothing more than the established 

mode of investing a man with the right of ex- 

ercising canonically the sacred function; and 
the words or ceremony used in the deposition, as 
the mode of stripping him of that right, or pri- 
vilege, so that he should no longer be entitled to 
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2% 
fit exercise it. In this way he would be under the . 
ral same canonical incapacity he lay under before N 
ga- his ordination, which answers to what was for 11 
but many ages called in the church, reducing a 
ing clergyman to lay-communion. Therę would be 
in- nothing more extraordinary here, than the cre- 
rac- ating of a lord high steward, for instance, by 
man certain solemnities accompanying the delivery of 
was 3 white baton into his hands, and 9 on 
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an eminent seat, and his putting an end to his 
office, by publickly breaking the baton, and 
coming down from his seat. Whereas for a man 
to do a thing, which nothing less than omni 
potence can undo, and which even that in fact 
will never be employed in undoing, to imprint a 
character, a something which, in spite of angels, 
men, and devils, shall, to eternity, remain in- 
delible, appears the result of a power, incon- 
ceivable indeed, and little less than divine. 

Whence ideas of this kind originated, ideas 
that do not seem to quadrate with the so much 
boasted power of the keys, which implies, alike, 
that of opening, and that of ſhutting, admitting 
and excluding, binding and loveing; ; 1deas, of 
which the apostles anq evangelists have no where » 
given us the slightest hint, and of which it 1s 
plain they had not themselves the smallest appre- 
hension, is a matter of curious inquiry, and 
closely connected with the subject of the hierar- 
chy. I shall therefore endeavour briefly (in this 
lecture) to trace the rise _ progress a 80 
strange a doctrine. 

Ecelesiastical degrees were not instituted ori- 
ginally under the notion of dignities, pre- emi- 
nencies, or honours, as they became afterwards, 
but as ministries, charges, and what the apostle 
Paul called , works, 1 Tim. iii, 1. If a man 


e desire tlie office of a bishop,” says he, be 
3% 5 „ desireth 
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% desireth a good work.” Consequently if, in 
any thing denominated the office of a bishop, 
there be no work to do, it cannot be the office 
whereof the apostle speaks ; for the misapplica- 
tion of the name can never alter the nature of 


the thing. The persons accordingly possessed 


of such offices were styled, both by our Lord 
and by Paul his apostle, e, labourers, work- 
men. The labourers are few, says the 
former, and the workman is worthy of his 
meat.“ The latter recommends it to Timothy 
to acquit himself as a workman that needeth 
not be ashamed.” | 

For some time, indeed, it could hardly enter 
into the mind of any man, to think himself en- 


titled to decline executing personally, whilst 


able to execute, a trust solemnly committed to 
him, and which he had himself undertaken. 
For the terms ordination and appointment to 4 


| particular pastoral charge were perfectly syno- 


nymous. If one, however, in those truly pri- 
mitive times, (which but rarely happened) found 
it necessary to retire from the work, he never 
thought of retaining either the title, or the 


emoluments. And though the ministers were of 


dyo kinds, the one called anciently the ministry 
ot the word, and, in later times, the cure of 
souls, and the other a ministry in things 


22 and 


temporal, for the support and relief of the poor 
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herd than' he has the care of sheep, so in the 
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and infirm, as was the deaconship, those in both 
offices were equally held bound to personal ser- 
vice. Nor would any one have thought, in the 
earliest ages, of serving by a deputy, unless for 
a short time, and on account of some remark- 
able and unavoidable impediment ; much less 
would he have accepted another charge that was 
incompatible with his former one. But to be 
made a bishop, and in being so to receive no 
charge whatever, to have no work to execute, 


could have been regarded no otherwise than as a 


contradiction in terms. 
Indeed, the name of the office Feiphad'd the 


service, without which it could not subsist, that 


is, without which there was no office. The name 


bishop, as IJ have observed, means overseer, and 


this is a term manifestly correlative to that which 
expresses the thing to be overseen. The con- 
nection is equally necessary and essential as be- 


tween father and child, sovereign and subject, 


husband and wife. The one is inconceivable 
without the other. Ye cannot make a man an 
overseer to whom ye give no oversight, no more 
than ye can make a man a shepherd, to whom 


ye give the charge of no sheep, or a husband to 


whom ye give no wife. Nay, in fact, as a man 
ceases -to be a husband, the moment that he 
eeuses to have a wife, and is no longer a shep- 


only 
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only proper and original import of the words, a 
bishop continues a bishop only whilst he con- 
tinues to have people under his spiritual care. 
These things, indeed, are so plain, that one is 
almost ashamed to attempt to illustrate them. 
Yet the changes that too soon ensued, have 
turned matters so intirely off their original bot- 
tom, that propositions which, .in the age of the 
apostles, must have a ppeared self-evident, re- 
quire a careful developement to us moderns; 80 


in the course of some successive centuries. Let 
us therefore endeavour to investigate the source 


5 of these alterations. 

" When, as it happened in a few ages, the 
de church was become populous and extensive; and 
N when, released from persecution, it was beginning 
. to taste the sweets of ease and affluence; When 
* men, by consequence, were growing less zealous 
* and more rem iss; as the Several congregations 
Me were supplied by their respective presbyteries, 
n »hich were a sort of colleges of ministers, who 
75 under the bishop had the charge in common; it 
_ happened sometimes that one of these, without 
to. creating great inconvenience to his colleagues, 
* retiredl from the service, and either for the sake 
* of study and improvement, or from some other 
"= reason, resided elsewhere. The presbyters had 


not then separate charges, and the consistory 
e could 
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could sufficiently supply the necessary functions 
with one more or one fewer. But he, who in 
this manner retired from the parish, did not re- 
tain any charge of the people; as little did he 
draw thence any emolument whatever. Thus 
Jerom, a presbyter of Antioch, Ruffinus, in like 
manner, of Aquileia, and Paulinus of Barcelona, 
resided little in those places. 

Afterwards, as evil customs always spring from 
small beginnings, the number of such absentees 
daily increasing, this degenerated into a very 
gross abuse; and those nominal pastors having 
become odious, on account of theit idle way of 
living, got the name of vagabond clerks, of 
whom frequent mention is mage | in the laws and 
novels of Justinian. But before the commence- 
ment of the sixth century, none ever thought of 
holding the title, and enjoying the profits of an 
office, without serving. Then, indeed, in the 
western church, the condition of ecclesiastical 
ministries underwent a considerable change, and 
came to be regarded as degrees of dignities, and 
Honours, and rewards of past services. As for- 
merly, in ecclesiastic promotions, the need of 3 
particular church being considered, a person fit 
for the charge was provided, so now the rule was 

inverted, and the condition and rank of the 
person being considered, a degree, dignity, or 


þenefice, was provided, which suited his quality 
and 


and expectations, whence sprang very naturally 
the custom of doing the work by a delegate. 
And as one abuse commorty ushers in another, 
the assistance, the presence, nay, the residence 
of the principal, came also gradually to be dis- 
pensed with. Indeed, when the man is not 
chosen, because fit for the charge, but when the 
charge is chosen, or (to speak more properly) 
when the rank, the titles, and the revenues are 
chosen, as convenient for the man, things must 
inevitably take that course. The primitive view 


is totally reversed. The man's accommodation 
f is then become the primary object, the people's 
f accommodation, if an object at all, is but the 
d secondary at the most. That is the end, this is 
5 only the means. 

of In process of time, this became so frequent in 
mn some places, and particularly in some of the 
Ne richest dioceses and parishes, wherein, tor several 
al successions, the residence of the occupant had 
ad been dispensed with, that through the gradual, 
ad but sure operation of custom, he came to be 
* considered as not obliged to perform any pastoral 
f function, or so much as to reside among the 


fit people, of whom he was denominated the pastor, 
vas and from whom he drew a considerable stipend, 
the or revenue. The apostle's maxim was a maxim 

no longer. If a man desire the office or a 


ey bishop, he desireth a good work.” Many 
2 4 then 
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then desired the office of a bishop, if without 
absurdity we can say so, who desired no work at 
all, good or bad, and they desired it for that 
very reason, because they chose to be idle, In- 
deed, it must be owned, the term erirnort, 
charge, oversight, used by the apostle, necessa- 


rily implies work, These two are indistinguish- 


able. But in the times we now speak of, men 
were become much more refined than the apos- 


tles, both in distinguishing and in separating. 


First sprang the distinction, then the separation 
of the order from the office, Hence arose the 
odious distinction of benefices with residence, 
and benefices without residence. Of much the 
same import is the distinetion of benefices cum 
cura, and those sine cura animarum ; from the 
last of which comes the English name sinecure. 
This corruption in practice was followed by the 
absurdity in doctrine, which some did not blush 
to maintain, that one might acquire an eccle- 
siastical title and salary, without coming under 
any obligation, The absurdity here was the 
more glaring, that it had been an old and esta- 
blished maxim of the canonists, © beneficium 
*© datur propter officium.” The henefice is given 
for the office. In order, however, to palliate, 
though ineffectually, their contradicting a maxim 
60 reasonable, and so universally approved, they 
explained the office to mean his reading the 

horary 

6 
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norary prayers of the breviary; so that for once 
taking into his hand the breviary, and reading 
the prayers in public, in a muttering voice, as 
quick as his tongue was able to utter them, 
which they explain to be doing the office, (for 
thus the best laws are eluded) he was entitled to 
a yearly rent of, perhaps, ten thousand crowns. 
There is a practice in England, when a man is 
presented to a rectory, which is there called 
reading himself in, that has but too close an 
affinity to the former. 

But this was not all; there came insensibly 
into use, probably through the influence of such 
examples as those of Jerom and Paulinus above- 
mentioned, what was called loose or absolute or- 


dination, wherein a man received the degree of 


presbyter, though of no particular church, and 
equally without a benefice, aud without a charge. 
Some time after, for things always advance from 
less to greater, the degree of bishop was con- 
ferred in the same manner. This may be said, 
in some respect, to be much more pardonable 
than the former abuse, because here, if there 
was no office or duty required, there was no 
benefice given. Nothing, however, could be 
more repugnant both to primitive practice, and 
to the only meaning which the word originally 
bore. To ordain a man was nothing else but, 


in a solemn manner, to assign him a pastoral 


charge. 
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charge. To give him no charge, and not to ors 
dain him, were perfectly identical. It has been 
urged in support of these honorary degrees, that 
2 bishop is not so much to be considered under 
the notion of the pastor of a particular church 
or congregation, as under the notion of a catholic 
bishop, or pastor of the universal church ; that 
this last being the more important relation, ought 
to be regarded as the principal. But I beg to 
know what we are to understand by the term 
catholic, or universal bishop. In the strictest 
acceptation, it is applicable only to the apostles, 
as I had occasion formerly to observe. Nor was 
the title in that sense, after their time, assumed 
by any, till in the decline of all rational religion. 
and usctul knowledge, it was, to the great. scandal 
of the better part of christians, arrogated first 
by the bishop of Constantinople, and afterwards 
by the bishop of Rome. But though it may be 
allowed, that in a looser sense every bishop may 
be styled a catholic bishop, that is, a pastor, be- 
longing to the catholic church, and one who 
hath a share in its government, he 1s not other- 
wise accounted 80, but as he has the charge of a 
particular church, which is a component part of 
the catholic church. The catholic, or universal a 
church, is no other than the aggregate of all the 
individual churches, and the one christian epis- 
copate, wherein all bishops have been said to be 

"EYE | Sharers, 
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charers, is the aggregate of all the individual 
episcopates possessed by the several bishops. 


Thus Cyprian (Epist. 55,) denominates the 


church of Christ, Una ecclesia in multa mem- 
bra divisa ;” and the episcopal, office, (De uni- 
tate ecclesiæ) Unus episcopatus, cujus a siu- 
gulis in solidum pars tenetur.” One episco- 
pate whereof each bishop occupies a distinct 
part; or still more explicitly in our language, 
One great superintendency, whereof each is the 
superintendant of a part. He therefore can have 
no share in this one episcopate, who is bishop or 
pastor of no part, and has nothing to superin- 
tend. Again the same father tells us, © Singulis 
*« pastoribus portio gregis adscripta est, quam 
* regat unusquisque, rationem actus sui Do- 
mino redditurus.” He consequently can be 
no bishop or pastor in the church, to whom no 
portion of Christ's flock is committed, and who 
has none to govern or instruct. That only is a 
member, which has in the body a particular func- 
tion, by the proper discharge whereof the good of 
the whole is promoted. Any thing else, such as 
a wen, or other excrescence, though in the body, 


is no member, with whatever name you may pleasc 


to dignify it. 
We have seen, however, that from a few in- 
stances at first, in which men, for urgent reasons, 


obtained exemptions from ministering, when 
| there 
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there did not seem to result any inconvenieney 
from dispensing with their service, and when they 
readily renounced both the title and the profits of 
the place, there gradually sprang the abuse of or- 
daining more presbyters and deacons than the par. 
ticular church, wherein they were ordained, could 
have any occasion for, and to the care of which 
they were not considered as being destined. Some 
found their account in being once named of the 
order. It was a kind of episcopal testimonial of 
their qualifications and abilities. And, indeed, 
if those ordinations had been umversally under- 
Stood as importing no more, and the persons $0 
ordained had been regarded not as actual minis. 
ters, but as licentiates in the ministry, properly 
tried and attested, the practice, to say the least, 
might have admitted some plausible excuses. 
But this was not the footing on which they stood. 
Worldly motives, exemptions from secular juris: 
dictions, and other privileges, often induced men 
to court this distinction. The bishops, too, be- 
ginning to consider it as a sort of addition to 
their dignity, to have a numerous clergy under 


them, even though some of these were rather no- 


minally than really such, were often too easily 
persuaded, to grant this favour to those who 


asked it. Sometimes, as IT ohserved, even bishops 


were ordaince at large without a dioccse. 
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This abuse, when once it had gotten footing, 
increased daily, insomuch, that it became neces- 
sary at last to give a check to it. Accordingly, 
in the council of Chalcedon, it was prohibited, 
and all such loose ordinatians were declared, 
(Canon G6th,) I say not irregular or uncanonical, 
but absolutely null. The words are, reg aro] 
yredovnuevs wprrev y ayic ovyodos axupcy Exe THY 
ru X k D ο,nLæ. % pndaps dara eepyriy. 
Nothing in language can be more express, 
9:xvpov Nceipo N tec, irritam ordinationem, a void 
ordination. 

Further they do not say, that when men, 80 
ordained, officiate, their conduct 1s criminal, as 
was the style some centuries afterwards, in regard 
to those who officiated, in contempt of church- 
censures, but they affirm that such can no where 
officiate, And Jure 2 Evep Ye, and consequently, 
that their ministrations are no ministrations at 


ell. It deserves our notice, that, notwithstand- | 
ing the corrupt practice which had prevailed, 


there still remained so much of the primitive no- 
tion of ordination to the episcopal office, (tor 
they had long considered the presbyters as only 
the bishop's curates and assistants) as the solemn 
assignment of a person to a particular congrega- 
tion, to discharge among them the functions of a 
Pastor, that they could not conceive it to be an 
ordination, where no such charge was given, and 
\ : when 
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when a man properly got no office to exercise, 
It appeared a mere illusion, the name without 
the thing. Nothing can be plainer, than that as 
yet they had no conception of the mystic cha- 
racter impressed by the bishop's hand in ordain- 
ing, which no power on earth can cancel. The 
canon above mentioned was confirmed by many 
posteriour canons. Hence it came to be regarded 
as an established rule, or maxim, in the church, 
that none could be ordained without a title, 
which, though at first it was applied only to bi- 
shops, came, after the subdivision of his parish 
into separate charges, to be also sometimes ap- 
plied to presbyters. By a title was then under- 
stood the actual charge of some congregation. 
J had occasion, in a former lecture, to observe, 
that the Latin word titulus was the name that 
was given to the inferiour churches, or chapels, 
allotted to presbyters, when it was found neces- 
Sary, on account of the vast-accession of new 
converts, that the bishop's charge, antiently a 
parish, and having but one church, should be 
divided and apportioned to the several presbyters. 
A man was said then to have a title, when he had 
obtained a chapel or church wherein, and a peo- 
ple for whose behoof, he was to execute the mi- 
nistry. But as the import of words gradually 
changes with the manners and the times, by the 
term title, people came at length to understand 
| | ouly 
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only a living, whether there was any charge, 
any cura animarum, or not. Thus the canons 
originally intended to prevent any, under the 
denomination of clergy, from being idle, were 
construed in such a manner, as though they had 
been intended to prevent any, under the deno- 
mination of clergy, from being indigent. And the 
reason they then gave for the rule was, lest such 
clergymen should be compelled, by necessity, to 
acquire a livelihood by manual labour, and thus 


derogate from the dignity of the priesthood. 
Idleness, in their apprehension, was no way de- 


rogatory ; manual labour was. Paul's notions 
were surely very different; for he did not think 


| that he brought any disgrace on the apostleship, 
when he worked with his hands at the humble 


trade of tent-making. But this by the way. 
Some ages afterwards Pope Alexander the 
third, adopting the aforesaid interpretation, gave 
to the rule this turn, that none should be ordained 
without a title from which he could draw a sub- 
sistence; and added this exception, unless he 
has enough of his own, or by paternal inherit- 
ance; an exception, doubtless, very reasonable, 
if the sole purpose of a title was to afford a man 
whereon to live. Hence sprang new abuses, and 
some of the vilest artifices for making that pass 
for a patrimony, which had been lent to a man 
merely for the purpose of assisting him traudu- 
lently 
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lently to obtain ordination. In consequence 
whereof, there were numbers of these nominal 
and fictitious clergy, shepherds that had no 
sheep, and overseers that had nothing to oversee, 
who lived in indigence as well as in idleness, to 
the no small scandal of the people, and disho- 
nour of those functions of which they bore the 
name. At length, however, the import of the 
word title seems to have sunk 80 low, as to imply 
neither church, nor charge, nor living, but a 
bare name; insomuch, that a titular priest, or a 
titular bishop, came universally to denote a priest, 
or a bishop, who (in all the former acceptations 
of the term) has no title. Such were those Uto- 
pian clergy, whom Panormitan has not impro- 
perly, though derisively, styled nullatenentes, 
holding nothing, and who have been sometimes 
honoured with the addition of bishops, in parti- 
bus infidelium, this serving as a convenient sort 
of general designation, to supply the name of a 
particular bishopric. Indeed the custom stil 
uniformly retained in the church of Rome, of 
annexing some such addition, is an irrefragable 
evidence of the ideas which were from the begin- 
ning entertained of the office, as enn of 
subsisting without a charge. 

In the latter ages the policy of the court of 
Rome came to be concerned in supporting this 
with many other irregular practices. The 45 7 

of 
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of dispensing with ecclesiastical canons was 2 
prerogative, which that ambitious see had for 


zome time arrogated; and not without success. 
It found its account in it in more ways than 


one. When once the minds of men became: 


familiarised to this usage, (however much the 
wiser part would condemn it on account of its 
consequences) it would be no longer viewed in 
the same light. People would still be sensible of 
the irregularity and faultiness, but would no 
longer perceive the absurdity and nullity of it. 
Not only the commonness of the practice, but 
the very epithets and titles given to these nomi- 
nal pastots, together with the sameness in respect 


of privileges, and of the jurisdiction to which 


they were amenable, with those properly of the 
clerical body, would all serve to cover the defect. 
People would no longer be apt to think with Leo, 


who was bishop of Rome about the middle of the 
fifth century, and is, on account of his writings, 
considered as a doctor of the church, who affirms 
positively in one of his letters, (Epist. 92, ad 
Hustie cap. I,) “ Vana est habenda ordinatio, 


% quæ nec loco fundata est, nec auctoritate mu- 
„ nita.“ That ye may better understand the 


phrase loco funduta, it may be proper to observe, 


that among the Latins, at that time, when a 
man, in being ordained, was assigned to a par- 


ticular parish, or charge, it was called ordinatio 
VOL. J. A a loculis, 
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tocalis, and the incumbents, by way of distine- 
tion from the nullatenentes, were called locales, 
However much the vague kind of ordination, 
opposed to localis, was, from ambitious motiv es, 
patronised by his successors, this pope does not 
hesitate to style it, not illicitua, but vana; not 
unlawful, (though this might also have been 
said with truth) but of no effect. To have said 
the former only, would have implied no more, 
than that there was a fault in granting such 
orders; what he did say implies, that there was no 
real ordination in them. The doctrine of the 
character had not yet been discovered. 

One will perhaps be surprised to hear, that our 
Scotch episcopal party, who have long affected 
to value themselves on the regular transmission 
of their orders, have none but what they derive 
from bishops merely nominal. I do not mention 
this with! a view to derogate from their powers, 
but only as an argumentum ad hominem, to 
show how much their principles militate against 
themselves. It does. not suit my notion of chris- 
tianity, to retaliate on any sect, or to forbid an) 
to cast out devils in the name of Christ, because 
they follow not us. If the lust of power had hot 
with churchmen more influence than the pirit 
of the gospel, greater attention would have been 
given to the decision of their -master in a like 


cause. Even their own writers acknowledge, that 
5 imme 
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immediately after the death of Doctor Ross, bi- 
shop of Edinburgh, the last of those ordained 


in Scotland, not one appointed to any diocese, or 
having the inspection of any people, or spiritual 
jurisdiction over any district. But there were 
bishops who had been ordained at large, some by 
bichop Ross, others by some of the Scotch bi- 
shops, who, after the revolution, had retired to 
England.- The warmest partisans of that sect 
have not scrupled to own, that at that gentle. 
man's decease all the dioceses in Scotland were 
become vacant, and even to denominate those 
who had been ordained in the manner above 
mentioned, Utopian bishops: a title not differing 
materially from that I have given them, merely 
nominal bishops. For as far as I can learn, they 


ON were not titular, even in the lowest sense. No 
TS, axiom in philosophy is more indisputable than 
to that Quod nullibi est, non est. The ordination, 
inst therefore, of · our present Scotch episcopal clergy, 
ris- 8 solely from presbyters; for it is allowed, that 
any chose men who came under the hands of hishop 
muse . Ross had been regularly admitted ministers or 
nel presbyters, in particular congregations, before 


the revolution. And to that first ordination, I 
maintain that their farcical consecration by doc- 
tor Ross, and others, when they were solemnly 
wade the Ds of no deposit, commanded 
Aa? s to 


before the revolution, there were no local bishops . 
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However much the vague kind of ordination, 
opposed to localis, was, from ambitious motives, 


patronised by his successors, this pope does not 


hesitate to style it, not wUlicita, but vana; not 
unlawful, (though this might also have been 
said with truth) but of no effect. To have said 
the former only, would have unplied no more, 
than that there was a fault in granting such 
orders; what he did say implies, that there was no 


real ordination in them. The doctrine of the 


character had not yet been discovered. 


One will perhaps be surprised to hear, that our 


Scotch episcopal party, who have long affected 
to value themselves on the regular transmission 
of their orders, have none but what they derive 
from bishops merely nominal. I do not mention 
this with'a view to derogate from their powers, 
but only as an argumentum ad hominem, to 
show how much their principles militate against 
themselves. It does not suit my notion of chris- 
tianity, to. retaliate on: any sect, or to forbid any 
to cast out devils in the name of Christ, because 
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immediately after the death of Doctor Ross, bi- 

shop of Edinburgh, the last of those ordained 

before the revolution, there were no local bishops _ 
in Scotland, not one appointed to any diocese, or 

having the inspection of any people, or spiritual 
jurisdiction over any district. But there were 

bishops who had been ordained at large, some by 

biskop Ross, others by some of the Scotch bi- 

shops, who, after the revolution, had retired to 

England. The warmest partisans of that sect 
have not scrupled to own, that at that gentles. 
man's decease all the dioceses in Scotland were 
become vacant, and even to denominate those 
who had been ordained in the manner above 
mentioned, Utopian bishops: a title not differing 
materially from that I have given them, merely 
nominal bishops. For as far as I can learn, they 
vere not titular, even in the lowest sense. No 
axiom in philosophy is more indisputable than 
that Quod nullibi est, non est. The ordination, 
therefore, of-our present Scotch episcopal clergy, 
8 solely from presbyters ; for it is allowed, that 
those men who came under the hands of hishop 
Ross had been regularly admitted ministers or 
presbyters, in particular congregations, before 
the revolution. And to that first ordination, I 
maintain that their farcical consecration by doc- 
tor Ross, and others, when they were solemnly 
Wade the depositaries of no deposit, commanded 
| Aa2 - 
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to be diligent in doing no work, vigilant in the 
oversight of no flock, assiduous in teaching and 
governing no people, and presiding in no church, 
added nothing at all. Let no true son of our 
church be offended, that I acknowledge our non- 
jurors to have a Sort of presbyterian ordination 
for I would by no means be understood as equal- 
izing theirs to that which obtains with us. Who- 
ever is ordained amongst us is ordained a bishop 
by a class of bishops. It is true we neither assume 
the titles, nor enjoy the revenues. of the dignified 
clergy, so detiominated in other countries; but 
we are not the less bishops in every thing essen- 
tial, for being more conformable to the aposto- 
lical and primitive model, when every bishop had 
but one parish, one congregation; one church or 
place of eommon worship, one altar or commu- 
nion table; and was perhaps as poor as any of us. 

' Whereas the ordination of our nonjurors proceeds 
| | from presbyters, in their own (that is, in the 
worst) sense of the word, men to whom a part 
only of the ministerial powers was committed, 
and from whom- particularly was with-held the 
right of transmitting orders to others. When 
we say that our orders are from presbyters, we do 
not use the term in their acceptation, but in that 
wherein we find it used by Luke, in the acts of 
the apostles, by Paul in his epistles, and (if the 


naw of fathers be thought to-add any weight) 
by 
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by the purest and earliest fathers, Clemens Ro. 
manus, Polycarp, and others, presbyters, in 
short, whom the Holy Ghost has made bishops 
of the flock, But when we say their orders are 
from presbyters, we use the word not in the apos- 
tolical, but in the more recent, sense, for a sort 
of subordinate ministers, who are not authorised 
to ordain, and who, on Dr. Hammond's hypo- 
thesis, as well as qurs, were not ongnally in 
the church. 

Pope Leo's way of thinking, on this subject, 
is indeed the way that every man would naturally 
think, previously to the impression which habit 
never fails to produce. For example, what would 
one think of the pretext of making a man a king, 
&T0\cAvmrves, that is, without giving him either 
suhjects or a kingdom? Yewill say, But may not 
the right, to a kingdom be conferred on a man, 
whom we cannot put in possession ? Admit it 
may; that is not parallel to the case in hand. 
Those merely titular þishops get ng more the 
right, than they get the pogessian, of any one 
diocese on the face of the earth, Nor was it 
ever denied, that if, on the pretence of their 
consecration, they had geized any charge, whe: 
ther vacant or full, they would have been as 
much intruders, as though they had never been 
ordained at all. The only thing, therefore, that 
could be said to be exactly similar, would be the 

Aas goro-· 
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coronation and enthronement of a man with 
many: pompous ceremonies, whom ye in the end 
saluted king, but to whom ye gave neither the 
Tight nor the possession of a single suhject, or of 
a single foot of territory. What could be said 
more justly of such a ceremony than what Pope 
Leo said of those ordinations? Vana est ha- 
ebenda inauguratio. It ought to be held a 
sham inauguration, Que nec loco fundata 
est, nec auctoritate munita.” Should it be 
urged, that the title king must be very blank 
without the name of some region or country, 
over which the kingly power-extends, I answer, 
not a jot blanker than the title bishop or priest, 
without the name of diocese or parish. And if 
a bare name will serve, nothing is more easily 
supplied: king of the planet Saturn, or of Terra 
australis intognita, will saund as well, and mean 
as much, as bishop in partibus inſidelium. By 
the way; a bishop's charge is a church, ocxanru, 
and a church consists only of believers. Infidels, 
therefore, are properly no part of his charge, na 
more than woes ar foxes are e of the flock 
of a shepherd, - | 
With the 8 n 121 hol 
arders are both equally sacraments, and are, be- 
sides, thought to have a great analogy to each 
other. The relation which Christ bears to his” 
"_ that js, the church universal, is in Serip- 
5100 ture 
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ture compared to the relation which the husband 
bears to the wife. And the relation which the 


bishop bears to the particular church under his 


care, has been often represented by the fathers 
as an emblem of the relation which Christ bears 
to the church universal, Pope Innocent the 
third adopts the.same metaphor, calling ordina- 
tion the spiritual marriage of the bishop to his 
church. To this idea also the ceremony of the 
ring in consecration, still retained in the church 
of Rome, unquestionably owes its. origin. No 
consistent Roman catholic, therefore, can be 
offended, that I borrow an illustration from what 
he accounts like wise a sacrament, and the most 
analogous of them all, by the consent of popes 
and fathers, to the subject in hand, Now if it 
had happened to be (as, no doubt, if it had suited 
any political purpose, it would have been) the 
practice to celebrate marriages sometimes, awo- 
_ Andvpeyus, Wherein, if you will admit the absur- 
dity af the expression, which, in these cases, is 
unavoidable, you make a man a husband, or 
marry him without giving him a wife, what would 
really have been conferred an the man by such a 
ceremony.? By marriage, indeed, you lay him 
under certain abligations, and give him certain 
rights. But as the wife is the object of the one, 
and the source of the other, where there is no 
wife they can have no existence. The case of 

A141 the 
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the bishop is precisely the same. If you give | 
him no charge, the obligations to Superintend. 
ency, and the claims of submission and support, 
for want of a ubject, can have no existence. 
What then is there in the one ceremony more 
nugatory than! in the other? For if unmeaning 
words will satisfy, wh y may not the mystical, 
invisible, indelible character of husband be im; 
printetl by the first, as that of priest or bishop is 
by the second? Holy writ gives just ag much 
tountenance to the one as to the other. But we 
may venture to affirm, that if it had not suited 
the church's policy to hay some examples of 
such ordinations, unauthorised alike by Serip, 
ture, ang by the nature of the thing, the notion 
of the character, in the way it has been pro- 
pounded by the schoolmen, had pever been 
heard of. 

When those merely titular RYE and priests 
came to be elected into diocesan or parochial 
charges, the question was, in what manner were 
they to be receiyed 7 To re-oxdain them would 
have thrown an imputation an the first ordina- 
nation, as though it had been of no significancy, 
and little better than a solemn farce. This 
(though manifestly for some ages the doctrine 
of the church concerning them) was noy by all 
means to be avoided, as it might tend both to 
Correct an abuse, which the raters of the church 


find 
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found their account in supporting, and to dero- 
gate from the people s reverence for the solemnities 
of religion. Therefore, beside what may be said 


gular ordinations, the charge of a certain district, 
in what regards $piritual matters, and the overy 


vinible and unintelligible, which 1s nevertheless 
the principal, else all those loose ordinationg 


thing they called the character impressed, which 
was no Sooner discovered or devised, than it con- 
stituted the essence of the sacrament ; the other 
_ particulars relating to the charge of a flock, which 
to an ordinary understandiag might appear to be 
the whole, were then found- to be but circum- 
stances. And as the general practice of the 
church came at length to be, (for in this they 
were for several ages far from being uniform) to 
disapprove re-ordaining, as well as re-baptizing 
and re-confirming; and that even though the 
baptism, confirmation, or ordination, had been 
given by a heretic, or schismatic, or though the 
receiver had afterwards apostatized, they con- 


character, was the immediate result of all these 
ordinances, and that being indelible, - it needed 
not to be renewed. 


It 
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to be conferred visibly and intelligibly in all re- 


sight of the people, there must be something in- 


would be mere nullities This mysterious some- 


ceived that a character, though not the same 
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It were in vain to look for this tenet in Scrip- 


ture, where there is not the faintest trace of any 
such conception. It were no less vain. to search 
for it in the fathers, who were unacquainted alike 
with the name, and with the thing. This even 
some of the Romish doctors themselves have not 
scrupled to admit, founding the doctrine solely 
on the authority of the church. But indeed on 
this (as on many other articles) the doctrine of 
the church has varied with the times. The 
council of Nice, the first of the ecumenical cqun- 
cils, expressly decreed, that such bishops and 
presbyters as had been ordained by Miletius, a 
deposed bishop, for the merely nominal or Uto- 
pian bishops were not-then known, should not be 
admitted to serye the church as either bishops or 
presbyters, till they had been du ly ve-ordained, 
pruraxulia xagdoa Gern. If an overture 
of this kind, in regard ta any degraded prelate, 
had been made at Trent, in the last of their 
councils, it would have been received with uni- 
versal abhorrence, and cansidered as proceeding 
either from the rankest heresy, or from the gros- 
sest ignorance. But that it was no heresy for 
many centuries after the Nicęne synad, is mani- 
fest from the uniform style on this subject, both 


of the ecclesiastical writers, and of the counclk, 


„Theodor. Hist. I. 1, c. ix, 
p 0 | Would 
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Would we then track this nonsense to its source? 
We must dip, or rather dive, into the futile logo- 
machies of the schoolmen ; for it will be found 
to be the genuine production of the darkly subtle 
metaphysico-scholastical theology of the middle 
ages. Nothing could be idler than to attempt 
the refutation of a dogma, for which a vestige of 
evidence has never been produced. But were 
the business of refuting incumbent upon us, a 
little further examination of the suhject, and of 
the opinions that have been advanced concerning 
it, would entirely supersede the necessity. 

Two puzzling questions have been moved on 
this subject, which were hotly agitated, but not 
solved, in the council of Trent, where it was 


thought necessary, however, to make a decree, 


affirming the character in opposition to one of 
the Lutheran articles denying it. One question 
is, wherein it consists; the other, whereon it is 
imprinted. In answer to the former, relating to 
the quiddity of the character, as these sophisters 
love to express it, it has been observed, first ne- 
gatively, that it cannot be an infusion of grace, 
as of faith, hope, or charity, because, say our 
profound disquisitors, all the seven sacraments 
conter grace, whereas it is only the three that 
cannot, be yepeated,, the unreiterable, which 
imprint a character; besides, it can be neither 
grace nor virtue for this other reason: both 

| these 
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these may bo lost, whereas the character is inde, 
lible. As little can it be à particular qualificas 
tion, which fits the person for tlie discharge of 
the duties of the office, for a man may become 
totally unqualified by age and infirmities, or he 
may wnqualify himself by yice; Besides, it has 
never been denied that persons, very ill qualified, 
have been ordained, and never appeared one jot 
better qualified after their ordination than before. 
It could not be the gift of justification, because 
this is what the impenitent, in mortal sin, docs 
not receive in any sacrament; and yet an impe- 
nitent, in mortal sin, may be ordained and receive 
the character. But to consider the thing posi⸗ 
tively, there were who maintained that it was a 
quality, Among thase there were four different 
opinions, according to the four sorts of qualities 

distinguished in the schools. Some affirmed that 
it is a spiritual power, others a habit or disposi- 
tion, others a spiritual figure; nor was the notion 
that it is a sensible metaphorical quality without 
its advocates. Some would have it to be n real 
relation, others a fabric of the mind; though it 
was by no means clear how far these considered 

1 as removed from nothing. ä 
W to the second question, the * of the cha: 
xacter, there was no less variety of sentiments 
than about the first, some placing it in the essence 
at the soul, others in the understanding; some in 
| cha 
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the will, and others more plausibly in the imagi- 
nation; others even in the hands and the tongue; 
but, by the general voice, the body was excluded. 
So that the whole of what they agreed in amounts 
to this, that in the unreiterable sacraments; as 
they call them, something, they know not what, 
is imprinted, they know not how, on something 
in the soul of the recipient, they know not where, 
which never can be deleted. bad 

In regard to the indelibility all agreed, inso- 
much, that though a bishop, ptiest, or deacon, 


turn heretic or schismatic, deist or atheist, he 


still retains the character, and though not a chris- 


tian man, he is still a christian bishop, priest, ot 


deacon ; nay, though he be degraded from jus 
office, and excommunicated, he is, in respect of 
Though he be cat 
off from the church, he is still a minister in the 
church. In such a situation to perform any of 
the sacred functions, would be in him a deadly 


sin, but these would be equally valid as before. 


Thus he may not be within the pale of the church 
himself, and yet be in the church a minister of 
Jesus Christ. He may openly and solemnly 
blaspheme God, and abjure the faith of Christ; 
he may apostatize to Judaism, to Mahometism, 
or to Paganism, he still retains the character. 


He may even become a priest of Jupiter, or a 


priest of Baal, and still continue à priest of Jesus 
| Christ. 
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these may bo lost, whereas the character is inde, 
lible. As little can it be à particular qualificas 
tion, which fits the person for the discharge of 
the duties of the office, for a man may become 
totally unqualified by age and infirmities, or he 
may wnqualify himself by vice? Besictes, it has 
never been denied that persons, very ill qualified, 
have been ordained, and never appeared one jot 
better qualified after their ordination than before. 
It could not be the gift of justiſication, because 
this is what the impenitent, in mortal sin, docs 
not receive in any sacrament; and yet an impe- 
nitent, in mortal sin, may be ordained and receive 
the character. But to consider the thing posi⸗ 
tively, there were who maintained that it was a 
quality. Among those there were four different 
opinions, according to the four sorts of qualities 
distinguished in the schools. Some affirmed that 
it is a spiritual power, others a habit or disposi- 
tion, others a spiritual figure; nor was the notion 
that it is a sensible metaphorical quality without 
its advocates. Some would have it to be a real 
relation, others a fabric of the mind; though it 
was by no means clear how far these considered 
it as removed from nothing. 5 

W to the sccnd question, the ah of the cha: 
xacter, there was no less variety of sentiments 
than about the first, some placing it in the essence 
at the soub, others in the understanding; some in 
| cho 
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the will, and others more plausibly in the imagi- 
nation; others even in the hands and the tongue; 
but, by the general voice, the body was excluded. 
So that the whole of what they agreed in amounts 


to this, that in the unreiterable sacraments; as 


they call them, something, they know not what, 


is imprinted, they know not how, on something 


in the soul of the recipient, they know not where, 
which never can be deleted. 

In regard to the indelibility all agreed, inso- 
much, that though a bishop, priest, or deacon, 
turn heretic or schismatic, deist or atheist, he 
still retains the character, and though not a chris- 


tian man, he is still a christian bishop, priest, ot 


deacon ; nay, though he be degraded from his 
office, and excommunicated, he is, in respect of 


the character, still the sume. Though he be cut 


off from the church, he is still a minister in the 
church. In such a situation to perform any of 
the sacred functions, would be in him a deadly 


sin, but these would be equally valid as before. 


Thus he may not be within the pale of the church 
himself, and yet be in the church a minister of 
Jesus Christ. He may openly and solemnly 
blaspheme God, and abjure the faith of Christ; 
he may apostatize to Judaism, to Mahometism, 
or to Paganism, he still retains the character. 
He may even become a priest of Jupiter, or a 
priest of Baal, and still continue à priest of Jesus 
Christ. 
8 | 
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Christ. The character, say the schoolmen, is 
not cancelled in the damned, but remains with 
the wicked to their disgrace and greater confu- 
sion; so that even in hell they are the ministers 
of Jesus Christ, and the messengers of the new 
covenant. Nor is it cancelled in the blessed, 
but remains in heaven with them for their e 
glory and ornament. | 
I have been the more particular on this 
topic, because it is a fundamental article, with a 
pretty numerous class (and these not all Roman- 
ists.) I was willing to explain it, as far as it is 
explicable, from the writings of its defenders, 
being persuaded that on those who do not dis- 
cover there a sufficient confutation, reason, and 
argument, Scripture and common sense will make 
no impression. An author, of whose sentiments 
I took some notice in my last lecture, has ob- 
served *, that as the civilians have their fictions 
in law, our theologists also have their fictions in 
divinity. It is but too true, that some of our 
theological systems are so stuffed with these, that 
little of plain truth is to be learnt from them. 
And I think it will be doing no injury to this 
dogma of the character, to rank it among those 
fictions in divinity. God forbid I should add in 
the not very decent words of that author, (though 


* Hickes, Christian Priesthood, I. 2, ch. ii, $ 8. 
J really 
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really believe he meant no harm by them) 
«« which infinite wisdom and goodness hath de- 
vised for our benefit and advantage.” The 
God of truth needs not the assistance of false- 
hood, nor is the cause of truth to be promoted 
by such means. The use of metaphorical ex- 
pressions, or figurative representations, in Scrip— 
ture, give no propriety to such an application of 
4 term $0 liable to abuse. 
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1 N the prelections I have already given on the 
ecclesiastical history, I have traced the progress 
of the hierarchy as far up as the patriarchate, and 
Shown by what steps that kind of oligarchy arose 
in the church. The only article that now remains 
to be considered, and which completes the edifice 
of spiritual despotism, is the. papacy: Ye all 
know the common plea, on which the retainers to 
Rome have, not indeed from the beginning, but 
for many ages past, founded the right of papal 


dominion ; namely, first, the prerogatives they 


affirm to have been given by our Lord to the 
apostle Peter; and secondly, the succession of 
their bishops to that apostle, and consequently 
to those prerogatives. Every judicious and im- 
partial inquirer must quickly discover, that both 
the premises, by which their conclusion is sup- 
ported, are totally without foundation. Neither 
had Peter the prerogatives which they pretend he 
had, nor have their bishops the shadow of a title 
to denominate themselves his suecessors. 
8.4 E acknov- 
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I acknowled ged, in a former lecture.” that Peter 
appears to have been honoured by his master to 
be the president of the sacred college of his apos- 
tles, and the first in announcing the doctrine of 
the gospel, both to the Jews and to the Gentiles. 
I have also shown, that this is the highest prero- 
gative of which there is any vestige in the writ- 
ings of the New Testament, and that there was 
not any particular species of power which was 
given to him, that was not also, by their com- 
mon Lord, communicated to the rest. They are 
all represented as alike foundations of this new 
Jerusalem, which, in their master's name, and as 
his spiritual kingdom, was to be reared. They 
all receive from him the same commission for the 
conversion and instruction of all nations. They 
are all encouraged by the same promises and the 
ame privileges. Nay, as a convincing proof 
that Peter, far from claiming a superiority over 
the other apostles, did, on the contrary, subject 


himself to their commands, we see (Acts viii, 


14,) that when the apostles, which were at 
Jerusalem, heard that Samaria had received 
the word of God, they sent unto them Peter 
* and John.” Nor did Peter, any more than 
John, disdain to serve in the capacity of legates 
from that sacred body. Now whether is greater, 
the sender, or the sent? Canonists, and other x 
Romish writers, affect much to compare the pope 
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and his cardinals to Peter and his fellow-apostles. 
Yet, I suppose, they will acknowledge, it would 
look very oddly in the pope, and be in fact in- 
' } compatible with papal dignity, to be sent ambas- 
sador from the conclave, though nothing be more 
common, in the members of that college, than to 
receive legatine commissions from him. But 
passing this, whatever were the prerogatives of 
Peter, they were manifestly personal, not official, 
in reward of the confession which he was the first 
to make, that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of 
God; a confession which may justly be deno- 
minated the foundation of the whole christian 
edifice. Besides, the apostleship itselt, as I showed 
at some length, was an office in its nature tempo- 
rary, extraordinary, and incapable of succession. 
In point of right, therefore, no peculiar privilege 
can be claimed by any church as derived from 
this apostle. 
And if from the question of right we come to 
the matter of fact, the special relation of the see 
of Rome to this eminent ambassador of Christ, 
the partisans of papal ambition have never been 
able to support their affirmations by any thing 
chat deserves the name of evidence. It has been 
questioned whether Peter ever was at Rome. 
The only ground on which the papist builds his 
assertion, that he was in that city, and founded 
the church in it, is tradition; and such a tradi- 
| tion 
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tion as must appear very suspicious to reasonable 
christians, being accompanied with a number of 
legendary stories, which are totally unworthy of b 
regard. PEST. | 
In opposition to such traditionary legends, it 
has been urged, that mention is no where made 
in Scripture, that this apostle was ever there; not- 
withstanding that there were so many favourable 
occasions of taking notice of it, if it had been 
fact, that one is at a loss to conceive how it 
could have been avoided. No hint is there of 
such a thing in the Acts of the Apostles, though. 


1 
j a great part of that book is employed in record- 
* ing the labours of this apostle for the advance- 
6 ment of the gospel, and mention is made of dit- 
e ferent places, Jerusalem, Samaria, Lydda, Joppa, 
m and Cæsarea, where he exerted himself in this 
service. In the first of these he assisted at the 
to consultation, which the apostles, elders, and bre- 
ce dien, held in regard to circumcision, and the 
t, ceremonies of the law; though this happened a 
en good deal later than the time when the Romanists 
ng uppose his charge at Rome to have commenced. 
cn hen Paul afterwards came himself to Rome, 
ne. nention is made of the christians he found there, 
his but not a syllable that Peter either then was, or | 
led lad been formerly among them. Paul, in his 
di- Wong epistle to the Romans, or the church of | 


Christ at Rome, does not once mention the per- q 
Bb2 son 2 


[1 - 
to them some spiritual gifts, that they might be 


_ 1+ aportle had been yet at Rome. Paul afterwards 
_ 1, wrote from Rome, where he was twice a prisoner, 


| he pays to others. When he said to Timoth), 


the common cause. Nay more, in the begin- 


Pians, to the, Colossians, to Philemon, to Timo- 


men fors00k me,” —there would surely have 


such person had been there. Would he have 
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son whom these men pretend to have been their 
bishop. This silence is the more remarkable, 
that towards the close of the epistle he seems so- 
licitous, not to omit taking particular notice of 
every one by.name, who, residing there, could be 
denominated, in any respeet, a fellow - labourer in 


ning of that epistle, he expresses the earnest de- 
Sire he had to visit them, that he might impart 


established. This, if we consider the purpose 
for which Peter and John were sent by the 
apostles to the Samaritans, converted by Philip, 
as recorded m the eighth chapter of the Acts, 
will appear at least a strong presumption, that no 


to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to the Philip- 
thy, withaut taking notice of Peter in any of the 


six letters, or sending any salutations from him, 
notwithstanding the attention, in this respect 


At my first ans wer, to wit, before the en. 
peror at Rome, no man stood with me, but al 


been an exception in, favour of Peter, if ay 


_ in writing to the Colossians from the same 
Te Place 
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place, that Tychicus, Onesimus, Aristarchus, 
Marcus, and Justus, were his only fellow la- 1 
bourers to the kingdom of God, who had been a 
comfort to him, if Peter had been in Rome? Or 


| lastly, when he told his beloved son Timothy, 
that the time of his departure was at hand, and 
x sent him salutations from all the brethren, ham 
9 ing Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia, would 
9 he have omitted Peter, if, agreeably to that very 
s tradition formerly alluded to, he had been not 
6 only in that capital at the time, but a fellow- 
5 prisoner in the same jail ? 
* The only pretence of seriptural evidence, ad- 
| vanced by the Romanists, is indeed a very poor 
by one, not to call it ridiculous. Peter, say they, 
n his first epistle, presents the salutations of the 
church at Babylon, by which they would have it, 
that he must certainly have meant Rome. If 
hey think he spoke prophetically, they do not, 
Ip by this interpretation, pa iment 
ak y erpretation, pay 4 great compliment to 


the throne of the hierarchy, The propriety of 


* the application, in this view, we do not mean to 
2 controvert. But our adversaries, on this ques- 
* tion, must be sensible, that their explanation is 
245 merely conjectural. And is not the cohjscture, 
al which others make, at least as plausible, that by 


Babylon is here meant Jerusalem, which the » 
apostle $6 denominates on account of its apos- 
laey, by the rejection and murder of the Messzdak, 

Bb aud. 
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« and on account of its impending fate, so similar 


1 


v letter in so enigmatical a manner, as could not 


to that denounced against Babylon? But why, 
say others, should we, without necessity, recur 


to a figurative sense, when the words are capable 
of being literally interpreted? To do so would 


seem the more unreasonable, in this case, as the 


epistle is written in a simple, and not an allego- 


rical, style. Why must the apostle be supposed 
not to mean the ancient Babylon, in Chaldea, 
which was still in being, and was then, I may 


say, the head-quarters of the Jews in the east; 


a place famous for the residence of many of their 
most celebrated doctors, and for giving birth to 
some of their most learned performances on the 
law? That the apostle of the circumcision should 
go to preach the gospeT in Babylon, the capital 
of the Jews in dispersion, will be thought to have 
a degree of probability, which it would require 
positive evidence to surmount. - Yet I have 
heard nothing, on the opposite side, but suppo- 
sition, founded on vague and obscure traditions. 
But setting aside the imperial seat of the Chal- 


deans, there was, at that time, a Babylon in 


Egypt, a city of considerable note. What should 
make it be thought improbable, that this epistle 
was written there? That either of these was the 
fact, appears to me beyond comparison more 
likely, than that the apostle should date a plain 


fall 
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fail either to mislead his readers, or to puzzle 
them. A tolerable reason for this conduct I 


have never heard. For had there been any dan- 


ger to the writer from what was contained in the 


letter, it would have led him rather to suppress 


his own name, than to disguise the place where 
it was written, a thing of no imaginable conse- 
quence. But the openness with which he intro- 
duces his name and addition at the head of the 
epistle, ought, in my opinion, to remove every 
suspicion of that kind. The case is very different 
in the interpretation of prophetic writing, such 
as the Apocalypse, in which the style is purposely 
symbolical and obscure. Thus we are fully war- 
ranted to say, that there is no notice taken in 
Scripture, notwithstanding the numerous occa- 
sions there were of doing it, that Peter ever was 


in Rome. I add, that there is not the least no- 


tice of such a thing to be found in the writings 
of any of the apostolic fathers, who had been in 
the former part of their lives contemporaries of 


0 


1 


the apostles, and had survived them, and conse- 


quently of all the ecclesiastical writers had the 


best opportunity of knowing. Clement of Rome, 


it is true, mentions Peter's martyrdom as a known 
tact, without specifying. the place. It had, be- 
zides, been foretold by our Lord. I am inclined 


to think that it must have been at Rome, both » 


because it is agrecable to the unanimous voice of 


B b 4 antiquity, * 
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antiquity, and because the sufferings of 80 * 

an apostle could not fail to be a matter of such 
notoriety in the church, as to preclude the possi- 
bility of an imposition in regard to the place, 

But with this opinion I see no way of reconciling» 
the silence af Scripture, but by saying that Peter's 

Journey to Rome was posterior, not only to the 
period with which the history of the Acts con- 

u cludes, but to the writing of Paul's epistles. In 

this case it is manifest, that he could not have 

» been the founder, nor even one of the earliest 

| instructors of the Roman church. It is astonish- 
4 ing, that at the very time, as is pretended, of the 
institution of the papal supremacy, and of the 

instabment of the first hierarch, from whom all 
| the rest in succession derive their authority, an 
authority by which the whole church, to the end 

ef the world, was to be governed, at the time 

when among christians it ought to have been 

most conspicuous, and to have attracted the 

greatest attention, so profound a, sitence, in re: 

gard to it, is observed on every side. No hint 

1 is given of such a thing, or of any circumstance 
* relating to it, by apostle, evangelist, or father. 

And that mighty sovereign the pope, that king 

| of kings, the sublime head of the church uni- 
N versal, whose throne was erected at Rome, 1s 
treated alike by all, as one utterly unknown and 
unheard 
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unheard of. No one seems to have formed the 
least conception of any such personage. 

I shall admit, however, that all that has been 
advanced, cannot be accounted a proof either | 
that Peter, in the course of his apostolical pere- 
grinations, was never at Rome, or even that he 


vas not the founder of that church; but I believe 


that every candid and capable inquirer will con- 
sider it as perfectly sufficient to evince, first, that 


he was not the bishop of the'place, according to 


the proper acceptation of the term, and secondly, 
that their bishop, whoever. he was, was not, by 


any prerogative whatever, distinguished from any 


other bishop. If, setting aside the apostles, Li- 


nus, agreeably to the common opinion, was the 
first bishop of that see, and was ordained before 
the martyrdom both of Peter and of Paul, the 
latter, when writing to Timothy, a very little 
before his own death, as he acquaints us himself, 
seems to have had very odd conceptions of the 
papal dignity, when he could huddle the name 
of the sovereign pontiff with certain obscure 
names, no where else to be found in the annals 
of history. ** Eubulus,” says he, © greeteth 
e thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, 
and all the brethren.” He does not so much 
as give the pope the precedency. Is this the 
manner in which Paul would have treated the 


oy 
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any such character? With regard to Peter, if 
what has been said does not satisfy, that he could 
not be the Roman prelate, the words of Paul, in 
his epistle to the Galatians, (Gal. ii, 7, 8, 9,) an 
epistle written from Rome, are perfectly decisive. 
There Peter is expressly denominated the apostle 
of the circumcision, and is said to have had the 
„conversion of the Jews, throughout the world, 
eminently entrusted to his care. In this his 
mission is contrasted with that of Paul, who is 
styled, by way of eminence, the apostle of the 
Gentiles. That Peter then should be fixed in 
the metropolis of the Gentile world, as their par- 
ticular pastor, the pastor of a church consisting 
mostly of converts from 1dolatry, 1s palpably irre- 
concileable with the account given of him by his 
brother Paul. Some ancient writers, in order to 
remove this difficulty, have supposed, that there 
were at first two distinct churches at Rome, one 
of believing Jews, of which Peter, the other of 
believing Gentiles, of which Paul, was the teacher. 
But this, for aught appears, is unexampled in 
apostolical antiquity. Though the Jewish con- 
verts, by themselves, continued for some time 
3 in the observance of rites to which the. converts 
| from heathenism were not obliged, these rites 
nowise entered into, or affected, their-social wor- 

ship as christians. Being one in Christ Jesus, 

and members one- of another, it is much more 


probable, 


* 
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probable, that they all assembled in the same con- 
gregation, communicated with one another, and 
had their pastors in common. To have done 
otherwise could not fail to occasion a schism be- 
tween the two parties. 

And in regard to the other point, that Peter 
was not the bishop of that city, those very testi- 
monies evince, which have been pleaded by the 
Romanists, to prove that he was there, and that 
he was the founder of their church; so that when 
any ecclesiastical writers style him bishop, (which 
by the way is not done by the earliest) it is ma- 
nifest that they use the term not in the strict 
sense, but with a certain latitude, denoting only 


that whilst he remained there, he took a concern 


in regulating the affairs of that church. Ire- 
neus, one of the most ancient authorities that 


| have been produced in support of the tradition 
that Peter was at Rome, shows manifestly, in the 


passage quoted from him by Eusebius, that Peter 
was not considered, in his time, which was near 
the end of the second century, as having been « 
bishop of that church, or even as its sole founder. 
His words are these, (l. v, c. 6,) Otprawcarles 
8y 2 oixodopnoaules of facrrxagies ar5onhg EXXANCIGN, 
Aww Tyv Ths em40X0Tns Ati]upyiav t Ið SC ,j,m . «6 The 
blessed apostles, (observe he speaks in the 
plural number, as he had mentioned a little 
before both Peter and Paul)“ having founded l. 
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© and constructed that church, delivered the 


„ episcopal office into the hands of Linus.” Ac- 


cordingly, in mentioning some of her first bishops, 
„he always counts from Linus, not from Peter, 
calling Anacletus the second bishop, and Cle- 
ment the third. All these three are mentioned 
also by Ruffinus, in the fourth century, as suc- 
1 ceeding one after another during Peter's life-time, 
and ot as succeeding Peter himself. Nay, he 
affirms still more particularly, that Peter com- 
» mitted to them the office of bishop, that he might 
not be detained from discharging the duties of 
the apostleship. Several of the ancients, with 
Ireneus, ascribe the founding of that church 
equally to both apostles, whom, in a looser style, 
some denominate bishops as well as aposkles. In 
this manner both Epiphanius and Eusebius speak 
of them. The apost6lical constitutions, a com- 
pilation aseribed to Clement of Rome, but mani- 
festly of a much later date, though probably ex- 
tracted in part out of the old apocryphal writings, 
called didascalies, attributed to the apostles, and 
to apostolic men, say, that Linus was the first 
bishop of Rome, atid was ordained by Paul, and 
that Clement was the second, and ordained, after 
Linus' death, by Peter. That most of these con- 
stitutions, as we now have them, were not com- 
* sooner than the eack of the fourth, or ths 


ber. 
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beginning of the fifth, century, bishop Pearson“ 
and Dr. Grabe ſ have put beyond a doubt, That 
the order about the observance of easter is co- 
pied from a canon to that purpose of the council 
of Nice, and stands in direct opposition to the 
primitive practice in the east, and to an express 


injunction in that more ancient writing, called 


did au &n05 Av, Some fragments whereof are pre- 
served in Epiphanius, is manifest, and sufficiently 
shows, that the compilers made no scruple of 
making such alterations in those didascalies, as 
they judged proper for adapting tbem to the 
doctrine and usages of their own time. In the 

end of the fourth century, therefore, Peter and 


Paul were equally honoured by tradition as the 
founders of the Roman church, but neither of 


them was numbered among the bishops properly 
80 called. 

But it does not satisfy the 8 views of 
Rome, to say, that Peter was the founder of their 
church; for they will readily acknowledge, that 


he was the founder also of the church at Antioch, 


and indeed of many others, in the different places 


where this eminent apostle first published the gos- | 


pel. Paul too was the founder, though not the 
bishop, in the ordinary aud proper acceptation 
of the term, of many churches in Asia Minor, 


* Vind. Tgn. Pars i, c. 4. 
1 Lib, v, cap. 17. 
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in Macedonia, and in Greece. And though we 
have not so particular information about the 
rest, we have reason to believe, that every one of 
the apostles was the founder of some. | 
But, says the romanist, is it not agtecable to 
the voice of antiquity, that James an apostle was 
the first bishop of Jerusalem? And if that see 
had one apostle for their bishop, why might not 
Rome have another for theirs 2 This, if the fact 
from which they argue were, as they suppose if 
to have been, proves only, that the point whick 
they would establish in the conclusion, might 


have been, that there was nothing incompatible. 


in it, but by no means that it was. - The fact 
itself, however, on which they build, must ap- 
pear, even on their own principles, an absolute 
uncertainty. It is universally agreed, that the 
name of the first bishop of Jer laden was James, 
and that he was surnamed the Just, but it is not 
agreed that this James was an apostle. Eusebius, 
Hegesippus, Epiphanius, Jerom, Gregory of 
Nysse, Chrysostom, have been numbered among 
those who held, that this James was only one of 


the seventy disciples. Some critics have thought, 


and with great appearance of reason, that out of 
the seventy, and after them out of the five hun- 
dred, to whom Paul tells us, our Lord appeareq 


at once after his rcsurrection, all the first pastors 


of the churches of Judea in particular were 
selected. 
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selected. This, too, is intirely agreeable to what 
Clemens Romanus, in a passage I had occasion 
formerly to quote, acquaints us, was the uniform 
custom, that those who were the first fruits to 
the faith of Christ, were constituted the bishops 
of the congregations, planted by the apostles 
and evangelists. Whereas, to suppose that an 


apostle, who, with his fellows in that sacred col- 


lege, had received this express commission, as 
the last orders from the mouth of his Master, 


Go throughout all the world, teach (rather 


convert, make disciples, aan ebα all na- 
tions, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
{© ture,” to be confined to the charge of a par- 
ticular flock, is to suppose him either voluntarily 
to resign his important commission, or to be de- 
prived of it, and thus to undergo a real degra- 
datien. For beside the difference in respect of 
extent between these two missions, the depart- 
ment of an apostle is chiefly amongst infidels, 
whom he is commanded pada to convert, 
the department of a bishop is chiefly among be- 
levers, whom he is appointed 9:9zcxuy to teach. 
An argument hath sometimes been formed in 
support of the papal pretensions, on the ancient 
use of such appellations as these applied to 
Rome, apostolic see, chair, throne, and the like. 
But it is too well known to require illustration, 
that these phrases, though, in after ages, appro- 
| priated 
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priated by the bishops of Rome to their own 
charge, were, in the first three centuries, applied 
to all the churches indiscriminately, in which 
bishops had at first been placed by the apostles. 
Such were Ephesus, Smyrna, Antioch, Corinth, 
Thessalonica, Philippi. Afterwards these titles 
were still further extended to distinguish the 
metropolitical churches throughout the christian 
world from the sees of their suffragans. Of the 
same futile kind are the arguments drawn from 
the title pope, (a Greek word sjgnifying* father) 
and from the ascription of holmess and blessed- 
ness in the form of addressing the bishop of 
Rome. These things, it is well known to all 
who are conversant in church-history, were at 
1 first common to most bishops, especially metro- 
politans and patriarchs, and were given, as well 
as received, by the roman pontiff himself; 
though afterwards they were gradually, with 


many other things, arrogated by Rome as her c 
peculiar prerogatrves. St 
Indeed, it is so evident to those who are ever e 

so little aequainted with these matters, that the Ve 
true source of the grandeur of the roman bishop yi 
n was the- dignity of: the place, and not any ho- ha 
nours he derived from Peter, that to attempt to A 
illustrate so clear a point, would, on the one th 
hand be, to the impartial and intelligent, but à ce: 
| of time, and n I fear, on the it; 


ther, F , 
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other, have no effect on persons whose minds 
are, either by prejudice or interest, swayed to the 
opposite side of the question. If the succession 
to Peter could be fairly claimed by any, the 
church of Antioch, beyond all comparison, would 
have a preferable title. We have express scrip- 
tural evidence that Peter was there, (see Gal. ii, 
11,) and at least as clear a tradition that he was 
the founder of that see. I do not say that 
Peter, if he was the founder, could properly be 
called the bishop of Antioch any more than of 
Rome; but I say, that in whatever sense he can 
be styled bishop of Rome, we have much better 
ground to denominate him bishop of Antioch. 
Pope Innocent, who, about the beginning of 
the fifth century, appears to have been the first 
who thought of deriving the prerogatives of his 
see from the apostle Peter, acknowledges, in a 
letter to the patriarch of Antioch, that that 
church, as well as Rome, had properly been the 
See of St. Peter, and that it was, on that ac- 
count, of very great dignity, and entitled to a 
very extensive jurisdiction ; nay, further, that it 
yielded to the see of Rome only because Peter 
had accomplished there what he had begun at 
Antioch. I cannot help thinking, however, that 
this was a dangerous confession, made by Inno- 
cent; for it does not seem so clear a case, that 
it should be the last church that the prince of 
VOL. I. A the 
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the apostles bad founded and possessed, and not 
the first, which had the best title to priority in 
respect of honour and power. I believe most 
people would think it more reasonable to con- 
sider the first foundation of the first of the apos- 
tles as entitled to the preference, or first place, 
if there was to be a primacy in the church. In- 
deed; by the pontiff s manner of expressing him- 
self concerning this great apostle, one would 
imagine he were talking of a mere modern, who, 
though settled at Antioch as bishop of the place, 
had no scruple to accept a call to a better 
bishopric, and therefore came soon afterwards to 
be translated (how, when, or by whom, we know 
not) to the metropolis of the empire. 

No historical fact, however, can be more evi- 


dent, than that the origin of the superiority of 


one episcopal sce over another arose from the 
secular division of the empire, and from no other 
consideration whatever. Hence the pre-eminence 


of the see of Rome, whose bishop, before the 


conversion of Constantine, had only the pre- 
cedency among the prelates, as bishop of the 
imperial city; but no jurisdiction beyond the 
bounds of the provinces, lying within the vica- 
riate of Rome, as it was called, which was pro- 


perly no patriarchate, being but the half of the 


civil diocese of Italy, and considerably inferiour 
in extent to some of the patriarchates. In 
6 every 
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every thing we may observe the dignity of the 
epizcopal see was determined by the rank which 
the city itself held in the empire. Otherwise 
why should Alexandria have been ranked as it 
was before Antioch? The latter they acknow- 
ledge to have been founded by him, whom they 
denominate the prince of the apostles, whereas 
the former was not founded by any of the apos- 
tles: its erection is universally ascribed to the 
evangelist Mark. But the true reason is, that 
Alexandria was the second eity in the roman 
empire, and the prefect of that capital had the 
precedency of the prefect of Antioch. . 

But above all, why was not Jerusalem vested 
with the supremacy; Jerusalem, the mother of 
churches, where our blessed Lord, by his death 
and resurrection, laid the foundations not of a 
particular church only, but of the church uni- 
versal? I may add, where the Holy Ghost first 
descended on the apostles, where they were 
commanded to commence their ministry, „be- 
* cinning at Jerusalem,“ and whence the faith 
was propagated and diffused, as from its foun- 
tain, throughout all the world. And even with 
regard to the particular church of that city, it 
was surely entitled to the highest honours, in- 
asmuch as it was, in the strietest sense, founded 
by Jesus Christ himself. For on occasion of the 
election of Matthias, before the descent of the 
C 2 Holy 
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Holy Spirit, and, consequently, before the apos- 
tles entered on their office, the number of dis- 
ciples that were convened there, probably not 
all that were in Jerusalem, was, says the sacred 


historian, about a hundred and twenty. And as 


the foundation of that individual church was 


. 


laid by him who is the Lord and head of the 


whole, so the raising of the superstructure may 
most justly be accounted the work not of one 
apostle, but of the whole college of apostles. 
Yet the bishop of. Jerusalem, though honoured 
with some special privileges, came in fact to be 
ranked among the patriarchs only m the fifth 


place, his patriarchal diocese being, in reality, 
but a small part, taken from the diocese of An- 


tioch. And if the rejection of the Jews, on 
account of their unbelief, be held a good reason 
for the rejection of Jerusalem from being the 
capital of this. spiritual kingdom, consisting 
mostly of converts from gentilism ; why was not 
Cresarea, or, as it was antiently called, Straton's 
tower, preferred before every other city; con- 
cerning which we have undoubted evidence, that 
it was honoured to be the place where, by the 
preaching of Peter to Cornelius and his friends, 
the door of faith was first opened to the gentiles? 
Yet the bishop of this Cæsarea never attained 
any higher dignity than that of metropolitan. 


What 
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What but its new-acquired importance raised 
the see of Constantinople, formerly Byzantium, 
whose bishop, till the city was made by Con- 
stantine the seat of empire, was suffragan to the 
exarch of Heraclea, to be one of the principal 
patriarchates in the christian world; and to 
which its former superiour became, in his turn, 
suffragan? That it arose from no other cause, 
is manifest from the canon which first vested 
this see with that pre-eminence. The canon, I 
mean, is the third of the council of Constan- 
tinople, in the year 381, being the second ecu- 
menical council. The words are, To ue ve Kon- s 
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gu ον,ỹẽZͤühπ,ν,ι-r-ονν EX fv TH Wpeo(9uc TH5 THANG mb 
10% rac Pwyns £m1ox0709, dic To fivai auiny veay Pwpny, 
{© The bishop of Constantinople shall enjoy the 
* honour” of precedency next after the bishop 
* of Rome, because it is new Rome.” The 
first place is given to Rome as the elder sister, 
and that from which the empire still continued 
to be named, The second is given to Constan- 
tinople, because now an imperial city as well as 
the other. In the reason assigned for giving 
the second place to the latter, they clearly indi- 
cate the only reason then known for giving the 
first place to the former. This is still more 
explicitly expressed in the twenty- eighth canon 
of the council of Chalcedon, holden in 451, 
being the fourth ecumenical council. It is said 
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to have consisted of 630 bishops, and, conse- 
quently, was the most numerous that had yet 
been assembled. The reason on which the fathers 
ground their resolve, is thus expressed in the 
canon; Ka. YRe 70 Jpove 1115 weilte Pouns, 9. e 
To Baoikeve Thy w extwny, of Waltpes endlos aro- 
dedwnac; Ta wpeofria xy TW avlw CXOTw KivBprevor 0 py 
Sepia emioxoTrol, TA 10H pfeil aruανννς“, 
rug veas Ferst &yiulalu Fporw, tvnoyws wpivarſes 71 
Caoinuic » ovyrAnly ] eriEnNH˙ , 70 TW tn 
g rανννν , Tn We Ute SA. Pun, 1 
17 Jog EXXANTIASINOLS, dg t,“ lurrahnv eg ha wp νE“Eh¼ſ 
Felepay fer tutiynn drapνινααν e Whereas the 
* fathers, with great propriety, bestowed the 

© chief honours on the see of Old Rome, BE- 
* CAUSE IT WAS THE IMPERIAL CITY, and 
* whereas the 150 (Constantinopolitan) fathers 
beloved of God, actuated by the same mo- 
** tive, conferred the like dignity on the most 
ce holy see of New Rome, (that is, Constanti- 
** nople) judging it reasonable, that the city 
** honoured to be the scat of empire, and of the 


te 


3 


ec ancient royal Rome, Should be equally 3 
„ guished also by ecclesiastical privileges, and 
f* enjoy the second place in the church, being 
„ next to Old Rome ve ratify and confirm, 
&c, And as the council of Constantinople had 
given rank to that patriarch, this of Chalcedon 

proceeded 
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proceeded to add jurisdiction. My principal 
reasons for adducing this passage are to show 
first, that the rank "and dignity of the several 
bishops was, at that time, considered by them as 
conferred by the church, and not as derived 
from Jesus Christ, St. Peter, or the college of 
apostles, none of whom are so much as men- 
tioned by them; that therefore it is of human, 
not of divine institution : and, secondly, that 
the only reason assigned for the preference given 
is the dignity of the city, and the rank it bears 
in the empire. It is to no purpose to urge, that 
the bishop of Rome could never be prevailed on 
to ratify this canon of Chalcedon, It obtained, 
notwithstanding his opposition, was engrossed in 
the acts of the council, and remained a rule in 
the east ever after. It was no wonder, that the 
sudden rise of this new dignitary roused the 
jealousy af Rome, Constantinople, from a place 
of no consideration, was, in halt a century, be- 
come the principal see in the east. An obscure 
suffragan was made chief of the Greek patri- 
archs, and next in rank to the Roman pontiff. 
Since the removal of the seat of empire, Con- 
stantinople was grown a great and flourishing 
city, and still appeared to be increasing; Rome 
was as evidently on the decline. It was natural 
for the pope to argue in this manner: If 
things * th us can it be doubted, that 
0 Fo 4 C6 A 
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cc 


a bishopric, scarcely named in former ages, 
<* which has, with so little ceremony, been at 
one step exalted aboye all the patriarchates 
of the cast, and had the second place in the 
church assigned it, will, at the next, with as 
little ceremony, be raised above the Roman 
see, and made the first?“ There appeared 
some danger in overlooking these alterations, 
and therefore, under pretence of defending the 
rights of the sees of Alexandria and Antioch, 
and the canons of Nice, which, by the way, 
had not a syllable relating to the question, he 
warded off the evil which he suspected it 
would bring upon Rome. It is, however, suffi- 
cient for my purpose to show, what may be 
justly called the sense of the universal church at 
that time on this article; for the above canon 
was subscribed by all the bishops of that nume: 
rous council, with the exception of a very few, 
who favoured Rome. Allow me to add, that 
these councils, the Constantinopolitan and the 

Chalcedonian, are two of the four which pope 
Gregory the Great declared he held in equal 
veneration with the four gospels, and which are 
to this day in the highest authority in the Romish 
church. I pass the consideration of the validity 
of those canons, leaving it to the discussion of 
scholastic sophisters and Roman canonists. I 
regard them solely as the unanimous testimony 
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of the leading men, and, consequently, of the 
church in, those periods, concerning the source 
of the prerogatives enjoyed by particular sees, 
and the grounds on which they were bestowed. 
And in this view they are certainly of the greatest 
moment. | 

Indeed, so notorious it is, that the dignity and 
authority of the sees were almost intirely corre- 
spondent to the dignity and authority of the 
civil governours of the place, that when the 
emperor judged it proper to divide a province 
into two, a thing which often happened, giving 
them separate magistrates; the ecclesiastical 
polity underwent the like alteration, and the 
bishop of the new metropolis was raised to the 
dignity of a metropolitan. The provincial 
churches also were divided, and all those situated 
within the province newly erected, were with- 
drawn from their old metropolitan. This would 
not fail to create great animosities and discon- 
tents among the clergy, as well as to prove a 
strong incentive to ambitious prelates, who had 
interest at court, to apply for such a division of 
the province, as would raise their city to a me- 
tropolis. But as this practice was attended with 
gross inconveniencies, and productive of very 
great abuses, a timely check was put to such 
alterations in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, by 
the council of Chalcedon, that very council 

| which 
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which established the prerogatives of the * 
stantinopolitan patriarch. Nothing, however, 
can be more evident, or is more universally ad- 
mitted by all who know any thing of these mat - 
ters, than that the whole fabric of ecclesiastical 
government was raised on the model of the civil 
polity, that the very manner in which power 
was distributed, and. apportioned to the great 
officers of the state, was, in most cases, sexvilely 
copied by the rulers of the church. Nay, the 
very erection of their dignities, and the investi- 
ture of the dignitaries, were generally effected 
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by the imperial edict ; for those never hesitated 


to acknowledge the power af the emperor in 
these matters who were themselves benefited by 
his power, Afterwards, indeed, when perfectly 
secured by long possession, the possessors were 


not 50 willing to acknowledge the source whence 


their wealth and-honours were originally derived. 
In regard to Rome in particular, it is astonish- 
ing to think how suddenty, upon the establish- 


ment of christianity, its bishops arose, by the 


munificence of the emperors, and the migjudged 
devotion of some great and opulent proselytes, 


especially among the ladies, from a state of ob- 


scuvity to the most envied opulence and gran- 
deur. Ammianus Marcellinus, a pagan and 
contemporary writer, speaking of the horrible 
2 betwixt Damasus and Ursinus for the 

episcopal 
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episcopal chair of Rome, which happened about 
the middle of the fourth century, a conflict in 
which the pretect of the city was compelled to 
take refuge in the suburbs, and which ended in 
the cruel massacre of a hundred and chirty- | 
seven people in the basilic of Liberius, says, in 

order to account, in some measure, for the 
violence and fury with which this. contest had 
been conducted, I must acknowledge, that 
** when I reflect on the pomp attending that 
„ dignity, I am not surprised, that those who 
** are fond of parade should quarrel and fight, 
and strain every nerve to attain this office, 
since they are sure, if they succeed, to be en- 
„ riched with the presents of the matrons, to 
appear abroad no more on foot, but in stately 
** chariots, and gorgeously attired, to keep 
„ sumptuous tables, nay, and to surpass kings 
themselves in the splendour and magnificence 
of their entertainments. But how happy 
*© would. they be, if despising the voluptuous- 
ness and show of the city, which they plead 
in excuse for their luxury, they followed the 
example of some bishops in the provinces, 
who, by the temperance and frugality of their 
diet, the poverty and plainness of their dress, 
the unassuming modesty of their looks, ap- 
* prove themselves pure and upright to the 
8 eternal God, and all oy genuine worship- 
cc pers.” 
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«© pers*.” I bring this quotation the rather, 
because it affords the testimony of a heathen, 
(who, therefore, cannot be supposed partial to 
the cause of christianity) that to whatever pitch 
of pride and arrogance the church potentates, 
in the great cities, were now arrived, there were 
not wanting christian pastors in the country, 
whose lives did honour to their profession, show- 


ing, that the spirit of the meek and humble 


Jesus was not totally extinct among those who 
were denominated his followers and servants, 
Let me add, that the readiness with which that 
author gives so honourable a testimuny to the 
temper and manners of several ministers of 
Christ, raises him above the suspicion of being 
actuated by malice to the cause, in the re- 
proaches he throws on the ostentation and sen- 
suality of others. 

In confirmation, if it be thought necessary, 
of the account given by an infidel, of the gran- 
deur, and even more than royal state, in which 
the Roman pontiff then lived, I shall add what 


is told by Jerom, a christian writer, and a father 


of the church, who was also a contemporary and 
an intimate friend of the bishop. Prætextatus, 
a nobleman of the highest rank, and honoured 
with the greatest and most lucrative employ- 


* Lib, xxvii, cap. 3. 
ments 
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ments of the empire, but zealously attached to 
paganism, conversing once familiarly with Da- 
masus, the successful candidate, on the subject 
of their different religions, said to the prelate, 
in a sort of pleasantry, Make me but bishop 
* of Rome, and I will turn christian imme- 
„ diately.” Now it deserves to be remarked, 
that christianity, considered as an establishment, 
Supported by legal sanctions, and enjoying the 
countenance of the magistrate, was then only of 
about fifty years standing. It was no longer 
since the church had emerged out of obscurity, 
and been released from a most bloody persecu- 
tion, begun by Dioclesian, about the beginning 
of the century, and continued with little inter- 

ruption for ten successive years. That in $0 
short a compass this episcopal see should have 
mounted almost to the summit of earthly gran- 
deur, would be looked upon, if not so amply at- 
tested, as a thing incredible. 

But whatever its wealth and splendour might 
be even at this early period, its power was yet 
but in its infancy. It is, however, certain, that 
a remarkable superiority in respect of property, 
is the surest foundation on which a permanent 
dominion can be raised. But to account, in 
some measure, for the suddenness of this acqui- 
sition of riches, it ought to be observed, that it 
bad been, long before, customary for all christi. 
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ans that were capable, but especially the mote 
wealthy, to make liberal offerings to the chureh; 
as on other occasions, so particularly at the 
celebration of the more solemn festivals. These 
offerings, after supplying the needs of the church, 
and supporting its ministers, were understood, 
at. first, to be devoted to the relief of the dis- 
tressed and needy, strangers, orphans, widows, 
prisoners, and sick. Accordingly, with these 
truly pious and charitable donations, the bishops 
of Rome used, in earher times, in the first place, 
fo relieve the poor of their own church, and 
when that end was attained, to send the overplus 
to other churches, where the poor were nume- 
rous, the people in general less affluent, and, 
consequently, the offerings insufficient. 

Of this humane and generous practice, the 
duration was only whilst the church itself re- 
mained in affliction and obscurity. It may ap- 
pear a paradox, but it is too well confirmed by 
experience, that nothing is a greater enemy to 
generosity, than the unexpected acquisition of 
boundless wealth. This proves almost invatiably 
the parent of ambition. And when ambition 
comes to supplant charity, and a pompous species 
of superstition to be substituted for rational de- 
votion, the poor are forgotten on all sides. The 
exaltation of the priesthood, the exteriour glory 
ar the sacred service, magnificent temples; richly 
furnished 
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furnished and decorated, gorgeous vestments, 
with whatever can dazzle the senses of those 
present at the public ministrations, appear even 
to the bulk of the people the noblest object of 
their liberality, as tending more than any other 
to the honour of God, and the advancement of 
religion. In eonsequence of this gradual change 
in men's sentiments, the oblations made to the 
church would be gradually alienated from the 


primitive purpose, not only with impunity, but 


even with general approbation. Though the 
support of the ministers, in many places, did 
not now, as formerly, depend on the voluntary 
contributions of the people, all the principal sces 
having fixed revenues and temporalities annexed 
to them, the ministers were still, by a kind of 
prescription, or immemorial custom, considered 
as having a personal interest in the sacred offer- 
ings. And though these were not wanted for 
the supply of the necessaries, or even of tlie 
conveniences of life, there is no imaginable limit 
can be set to its luxuries, and for the supply of 
these there would ever be occasion. The thoughts 
of these upstart princes would then naturally 
tix on splendid equipages, numerous retinues, 
princely apparel, expensive tables, superb palaces, 
and whatever else could feed their yamity, and 
put them upon the level (as in a few cities, 
Rome and Constantinople in particular, they 
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were quickly put upon the level) with the greatest 
monarchs. | | 

But to take a brief survey of the principal 
causes which contributed to raise the papacy to 
that zenith of glory, which it actually reached, 
shall be reserved for the subject of some other 


lectures. In this I have only examined the 
foundation. 


LEC- 
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LECTURE XIII. 


IN my last lecture, I entered on the considera- 
tion of the rise of papal dominion. I showed 
that the pretensions made by papists, in regard 
to the distinguishing prerogatives of the apostle 
Peter, and in regard to the title which the 
Roman pontiff derives from him, are equally 
without foundation; that neither had that apostle 
any such prerogatives as they ascribe to him, 
nor has the bishop of Rome a better title to be 
called his successor than any other pastor in the 
christian church. I took notice, that the very 
first pontiff, who advanced this plea as the foun- 
dation of his primacy and power, lived no earlier 
than the fifth century ; I showed particularly, 
that the true origin of the pope's supremacy was 
the dignity of the see, and not of its founder, 
the wealth and temporal advantages derived from 
the congregation of that great metropolis, and 
not any spiritual authority and jurisdiction, 
transmitted from the fisherman of Galilee, who 
was styled the apostle, not of the nations, but of 
YOL. 1. N the 
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the circumcision. I showed further, that tha 
account of the origin of Romish dominion per- 
fectly corresponds with the model that the church 
very soon assumed in conformity to the civil 
constitution of the empire; the dignity and 
Secular power of the magistrate, in every city, 
especially in every capital, almost invariably de- 
termining the dignity and spiritual jurisdiction 
of its pastor. Ilence the different degrees among 
the bishops, of suffragan, primate, or metropo- 
litan, and exarch. Hence also among those of 
the same class, the exarchs, a few, who presided 
in the principal cities of the empire, such as 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
were dignified with the title of patriarch. And 
even among these, the precedency was always 
regulated by the rank of their respective prefects. 
Io these, indeed, was added Jerusalem, from re- 
spect to the place where Christ had consummated 
his ministry, and our redemption had been ac- 
complished, that is, where expiation had been 
made for the sin of man by the sacrifice of the 
Son of God, where the first fruits of the resur- 
rection hd been produced in him who was both 
the founder and the fintsher of the faith, where 
Tac Holy Spirit was first given, and whence the 
gospel issued, as from its fountain, to bless, with 
its salutary streams, the remotest parts of the 
habitable world. But this was the only city 

Which 
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which was honoured with any pre-eminence from 
other considerations than such as were merely 
secular. And even Jerusalem came but in the 
tifth place. 

I observed before, that power has a sort of at- 
tractive force, which gives it a tendency to ac- 
cumulate, insomuch that what, in the beginning, 
is a distinction barely perceptible, grows, in pro- 
cess of time, a most remarkable disparity. In 
every new and doubtful case that may occur, 
the bias of the imagination is in favour of him 
who occupies the higher place, were the superi- 
ority ever so inconsiderable. And what was 
originally no more than precedency in rank, be- 
comes at length a real superiority in power. 
The effect will be considerably accelerated, if 
superiour opulence join its aid in producing it. 
This was eminently the case with Rome, the 
wealthiest see, as well as the most respectable, 
because the seat of empire, of any in the 
church. ; 

But it may be urged on the other side, that 
when the imperial throne was transferred from 
Rome to Constantinople, it might have been 
expected, that this latter place would rise to a 
Still greater eminence than the former. That 
indeed, notwithstanding its obscurity for ages, 
it did rise to very great eminence, in consequence 
of the translation of the seat af empire, is itself 
| Dde a very 
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a very strong confirmation of the doctrine here 
maintained. That though the youngest of the 
patriarchal sees, it did, through the favour of 
the emperors, arise to such distinguished gran- 
deur and authority, as long to appear a for- 
midable rival to haughty Rome, and often to 
awake her most jealous attention, is a point 
which will not be disputed by any who is but 
moderately conversant in ecclesiastic history. 
But then it is to be observed, that Rome had 
been a church in the highest estimation for ages 
before the name of Constantinople had been 
heard. And as for Byzantium, the name by 
which the place had formerly been known, it 
never was a see of any note or consideration. In re- 
gard to the Romans, however uncertain it may be 
who it was that first preached the gospel to them, 
and founded a church among them, there can 
be no doubt of the antiquity of this event, since 
Paul, as we learn from the Acts of the Apostles, 
on his first coming prisoner to Rome, found a 
church there already planted ; and since, in one 
of his longest letters, manifestly written some 
time before, and directed to that church, le 
mentions their faith as even, at that early period, 
celebrated throughout the world. Rome may 
therefore be justly reckoned nearly coeval with 
the oldest gentile churches. Certain it is, tliat 


the tradition which prevailed most concerning 
this 
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this church, in the days of Constantine, and for 
a considerable time before, was, that it had been 
founded by the two apostles, Peter and Paul. 
These were considered as the most eminent in 
the apostolical college, the one as the doctor of 
the Jews, the other of the Gentiles ; the people 
therefore seemed to think, that it was an honour 
due to the mistress and capital of the world, to 
believe, that she had had a principal share in the 
ministry of both. Here was an original disadvan- 
tage, that Constantinople, or New Rome, as she 
was sometimes called, laboured under, which it 
was impossible for her ever to surmount. Anti- 
quity has great influence on every human esta- 
blishment, but especially on those of a religious 
nature. What advantage Old Rome derived 
hence, when she found it convenient in support- 
ing her claims, to change her ground, as it were, 
and rear the fabric of spiritual despotism, not as 
formerly, on the dignity of the world's metro- 
polis and human constitutions, but on divine 
right, transmitted through the prince of the 
apostles, is too well known to need a particular 
illustration. And though the younger sister 
soon learnt to imitate the elder, and claim an 
origin and antiquity nearly equal, pretending, 
on I know not what grounds, to have been 
founded by the apostle Andrew, the brother 
of Peter, thought to be the elder brother, and 
Dd 3 who 
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who was certainly, as we learn from John's gos- 
pe ®, a disciple of Christ before him; yet the 
notorious recency, the suddenness, and the too 
manifest source of her splendour and power, ren- 
dered it impracticable for her, without arrogance, 
ever to vie with the elder sister in her high pre- 
tensions. 

But with the two causes above mentioned, 
namely, the superiour dignity of the city of 
Rome, and the opulence of her church, there 
were several others which co-operated in raising 
her to that amazing greatness and authority, at 
which, in the course of a few centuries, she ar- 
rived. To enumerate all would be impossible. 
I shall therefore only select a few of the principal 
of them. 

The first I shall take notice of is the vigilant 
and unremitted policy she early showed in im- 
proving every advantage for her own aggrandize- 
ment, which rank and wealth could bestow. 
Scarcely had christianity received the sanction 
of the legislature, erecting it into a sort of poli- 
tical establishment, before the bishops of this 
high-minded city began to entertain the towering 
thoughts of execting for themselves a new sort 
of monarchy, a spiritual domination over their 
brethren, the members of the church, whioh 


. John i, 41, 42, 43. 
might 
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might in time be rendered universal, analogous 
to the secular authority lodged in the emperors 
over the suhjects of the empire. The distinc- 
tions already introduced, of presbyter, bishop, 
primate, and (which soon followed) patriarch, 
Seemed naturally to pave the way for it. These 
distinctions, too, having taken their origin from 
the civil distinctions that obtained in regard to 
the villages, towns, and cities, that were the scats 
of these different orders, seemed to furnish a 
plausible argument from analogy, that the bishop 
of the capital of the whole should have an ascend- 
ant over the exarchs of the civil dioceses into 
which it was divided, similar to that which every 
exarch enjoyed over the metropolitans of the pro- 
vinces within his diocese, or exarchate, and which 
every metropolitan exercised over his suffragans, 
the bishops of his province, and similar to that 
which the emperor himself exercised over all the 
members of the empire. Yet, by Constantine's 
establishment, the bishop of Rome in strictness 
was not so much as an exarch ; the civil diocese 
of Italy having been, on account of its greater 
populousness and opulence, divided into two 
parts, called vicariates, or vicarages; the vicart- 
ate of Rome containing ten provinces, and inelud- 
ing the lands, Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, 
under the bishop of Rome; and the vicariate of 
Italy containing seven provinces, under the bi- 
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shop of Milan. In deference, however, to a 
name which was become so venerable as that of 
Rome, the precedency, or as 1t was also called, 
the primacy, of its pastor, seems to have been 
very early, and very generally, admitted in the 
church. But that for some ages nothing further 
was admitted, would have been at this day uni- 
versally acknowledged an indisputable historical 
fact, had not many learned and indefatigable 
writers found it their interest to exert all their 
abilities to perplex and darken it. It was diffi 
cult, however, for wealth and splendour, the 
genuine parents of ambition, to rest satisfied 
with so trifling a pre-eminence. 
Besides, many fortunate incidents, as the mi- 
nions of Rome no doubt thought them, contri- 
buted greatly to assist and forward her ambitious 
schemes. The council of Sardica, about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century, at the time that the 
Arian controversy inflamed and divided the 
whole christian community, (this council J say) 
after the oriental bishops were withdrawn, was, 
by Osius bishop of Cordoua, a zealous defender 
of Athanasius, and a firm friend of Julius bishop 
of Rome, who was on the same side with him in 
the great controversy, then agitated with such 
furious zeal, as induced to make a canon, or- 
dering, that if any bishop should think himself 
unjiistly condemned by his comprovincials and 
* ; deen 
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metropolitan, his judges should acquaint the 
bishop of Rome, who might either confirm their 
judgment, or order the cause to be re-examined 
by some of the neighbouring bishops. In this 
Osius had evidently a double view. One view 
was to confer an honour on his friend Julius, the 
other to give an additional security to the clergy 
of his own side. In those times of violence and 
party rage, bishops who, on the controverted 
points, happened to be of a different side from 
their colleagues in the same province, and espe- 
cially from the primate, were sometimes, for no 
other reason, very tumultuously and uregularly 
deposed. A revisal of this kind seemed then at 
least to secure the final determination in favour 
of the orthodox, (an epithet which in church- 
history commonly expresses a concurrence in 
opinion with the majority) whose doctrine was 
at that time vigorously supported by the pope. 
'This end, however, though probably the prin- 
cipal, it does not appear to have answered. The 
eastern bishops paid no regard to the acts of a 


synod, from which they thought they had the | 
Justest reasons to separate themselves. Nor was 


it ever accounted, by the African bishops, of au- 


thority sufficient for establishing a custom so 


totally repugnant to ancient practice: and so sub- 
yers1ye of the standing discipline of the church. 


But 
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But the popes, long after these disputes were 
terminated, well knew how to avail themselves of 
a canon so favourable to the exaltation of their 
see. Not many years afterwards, Valentinian, 
the more effectually and speedily to crush the 
disscntions and .schisms that obtained, in his 
time, among the prelates, especially in Italy, and 
the west, enacted a law, empowering the bishop 
of Rome to examine and judge other bishops, 
that religious and ecclesiastical disputes might 
not be decided by protane and secular judges, but 
by a christian pontiff, and his colleagues. For 
this immunity, and the power thus conferred on 
the order, a considerable number of bishops, 
mostly indeed Italian, soon after synodically con- 
vened at Rome, expressed a grateful sense of the 
emperor's generosity and indulgence. The opi- 
nion, that the order had a superiour, even a divine, 
right, to be independent of the civil powers, a 
notion so prevalent some ages afterwards, had 
not yet been broached. The single agreeable 
circumstance, that the imperial edict gave an 
exemption to the clergy from the power of lay- 
men, made them overlook a very fatal circum- 
stance in it, which was, its tendency to enslave 
the whole order, (not to say the christian com- 
munity) by subjecting them to the tyranny of 
one of their own number, But the bitter was 
surmounted by the sweet, or more properly, the 


poison 
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poison was greedily swallowed, as it was hidden 


under a vehicle extremely palatable. But no 


adyantage, once obtained, was ever overlooked 
by that politic and watchful power. 

It is evident, that neither the canon of Sardica, 
nor the imperial rescript, produced at first much 


effect beyond Italy, and its immediate depen- 


dencies. For a long time no regard was paid in 
the east, or even in Africa, to these new regula- 
tions. And their influence over the clergy in 
the west, it must be owned, advanced by very 
slow degrees. The subordination of bishops to 
their own metropolitan, along with the other 
comprovincial bishops, and of metropolitans to 
their own exarch, with the other diocesan pre- 
lates, had by this time been so well established, 
that it was no easy matter to remove foundations 
80 firmly laid. Indeed, about thirty-four years 
afterwards, in the pontificate of Damasus, the 
primitive order was expressly restored, and the 
canon of Sardica virtually revoked by a council 
assembled at Constantinople, greatly more nu- 
merous, and held for many ages in much higher 
estimation, than the council of Sardica. 

One thing, however, in the policy of Rome, 
to which they sacredly adhered, was never to 
lose sight of any privilege or advantage once 


obtained, never to be disheartened at any parti- 


cular check, or present want of success, in assert- 
ing 
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ing a right, but carefully to watch their opportu- 
nity, and anew to urge a plea that appeared fa- 
vourable to their pretensions, however often they 
had been battled in urging it before. This per- 
Severance never failed, on some occasion or other, 
to be of use to their cause. And one instance of 
success (the increase of the ignorance and super- 
stition of the people keeping pace with the supe- 
rioritv of the Roman pontifts) did them more ser- 
vice, than twenty dereats did them hurt. 

To this unabated perseverance they added 
another maxim, namely, to make the raising of 
the papal power their primary object, to which it 
behoved every other cons1deration to give way. 
As this showed itself on numberless occasions, 
so on none more eminently than on the difference 
which arose-betwixt the eastern churches and the 
western, on the suhject of Acacius. This Con- 
stantinopolitan pontiff, who lived towards the end 
of the fifth century, had, in some of those absurd 
and unintelligible logomachies, with which the 
christian world, in those ages, was without inter- 
mission pestered, taken the side opposite to that 
espoused by the Roman pontiff. The consequence 
was, they first disputed, and, by a very usual 
progress, from disputing they came to quarrelling, 
and from quarrelling to an open breach. These 
holy priests, at last, most piously, according to 
the fashion of the times, abused, cursed, and ex- 

commu- 
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communicated each other. The Roman bishop, 
indeed, at this time, made a bold attempt for 
surpassing all that his predecessors had enterprized 
hitherto. He summoned before himself, and a 
syndti of Italian bishops, who were his depend- 
ants, and, on non-appearance, tried, condemned, 
and deposed a patriarch, nay, the first patriarch 
of the east, an order over which even the insa- 
tiable ambition of that restless power had never, 
till then, dared to claim any jurisdiction. The 
reciprocal anathemas followed of course. This 
produced a most memorable schism between the 
oriental churches and the occidental, a schism 
which continued for no less than five and thirty 
years, and subsisted through no fewer than five 
successive pontificates. The seeds of the dissen- 
tion may be said to have been sown in the time 
of pope Simplicius. It was by his successor, 

Felix the second, that the patriarch was cited, 

Judged, and deposed. 

Though it was impossible that such extrava- 
gant proceedings should take effect, in opposition 
to the emperor, and all the oriental churches, 
they showed but too clearly to what height of 
pride and arrogance the boundless and ill-judged 
prafusion of former emperors, senators, matrons, 
and opulent cities, had already raised this novel 
but formidable power. On this there ensued 
immediately a division of the-church into two: 
| the 
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the west adhering to the pope, and the east de- 
claring for the patriarch, both obstinately refus- 
ing to communicate with each other. It was but 
too visible, by the sophistical evasions and subter- 
fuges, which the Roman pontiff, and his imme- 
diate successor, employed in the manifestoes pub- 
lished to apologise to the world for this conduct, 
that they began to be apprehensive lest the papal 
power had been stretched too far, and beyond 
what tlie world was yet prepared to bear. For 
this reason they were fain to vindicate it on prin- 
ciples which the see of Rome has now, for several 
ages, absolutely disclaimed. But what was to be 
done? They had gone too far to retreat, without 
giving a mortal wound to all their high preten- 
sions. And to persist, had the appearance of 
entailing a perpetual schism on the church. This 
last effect, however, was, on many accounts, ra- 
ther to be hazarded. Their maxim seems to have 
been, Better be absolute despots in a narrower 
territory, than have, in an extensive empire, an 
authority not only more limited, but co-ordinate, 
with that of other potentates. 

It was a practice in the churches, at that time, 
and had been for some ages before, to enrol the 
names of those, who died in the communion of 
the church, in certain records, which they called 
diptychs, wherein the bishops were registered by 
themselves. Ang of these, public commemora- 
tion 
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tion was made, by the officiating deacon, at a 


certain part of the service. After the death of 


Acacius, repeated attempts, both in Felix's life- 
time, and after his death, in the time of his suc- 
cessors, were made on the part of the Greeks, to 
restore the amity that had formerly subsisted be- 
tween Greeks and Latins. And, in effect, the 
whole ground of the quarrel, the henaticon, or 
decree of union, a compromise by observing 
silence on some disputed points, the objections 
against the synod of Chalcedon, and against the 
doctrine contained in a letter of pope Leo, on 
the controverted articles, were given up. The 
only thing, that served to obstruct the proposed 
union, was, that the names of Acacius, and the 
bishops who succeeded him, during the continu- 
ance of the schism, were in the oriental churches 
still retained and read in the diptychs. 

This, though it did not in the least affect the 
doctrine in debate, affected what more nearly 
touched Rome, the supremacy she aspired at 
over all other churches. Whilst the names of 
those prelates continued there, they were acknow- 
ledged as lawful bishops, notwithstanding that 
they had all been either deposed by the Roman 
pontiff, or at least refused his communion. And 
though nothing could be a more barefaced usurp- 
ation than the power then, for the first time, ar- 
rogated by the pope, it was, after repeated trials, 
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Found impossible to obtain reconciliation on any 


bays 
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other terms. This obstinacy, or, if ye will, firm- 
ness, in the pontiff, will appear the more remark- 
able, when the other circumstances of the case 
are attended to. The Constantinopolitans were 
so attached to the memory of Acacius, that for 
many years no successor could permit his name 
to be erased, without endangering not only his 
own life, but the tranquillity both of the city, 
and of a great part of the empire. The emperors, 
themselves, long considered it as too hazardous 
a thing even for them to authorize. Besides, the 
east was at this time divided into two great fac- 
tions, the eutychians and the orthodox. It gave 
the former no small subject of triumph, and no 


little advantage, over the latter, their antagonists, 


that these, whilst the variance subsisted, could 
reap no benefit or assistance from the western 
churches, though of the same sentiments, in the 
profound disputes of the time, with themselves. 
It was in vain for the Greeks to urge the impos- 
sibility of a compliance, without raising a com- 


bustion in the then capital of the empire. It 
was in vain to urge, that the continuance of the 
breach would endanger the total subversion of 
:orthodoxy in the east, that is, throughout the 


better half of nnn. on pope remained 
ee 13-13" 
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cult the accomplisghment of the condition was, 
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The truth is, these arguments served rather to 
confirm him in the resolution he had taken, than 
to induce him to relinquish it. The more diffi- 


on the part of the orientals, the more complete 
would be the victory of Rome. In like manner, 
the greater the clamour and the disturbances it 
might raise in the imperial city, and other Gre- 
cian churches, the more signal would be both the 
triumph of the Latins, and the mortification of 
the Greeks; and the less, in time to come, would 
the latter be disposed to hazard a breach with the 
former. And as to the arguments from the im- 


minent dangers to which the orthodox faith, in | 


the east, would be exposed by the continuance of 
this unnatural division, nothing can be plainer, 
than that this very circamstance hardened the 
obstinacy of the pontiff into downright inflexibi- 


lity. He saw but too well the necessity the Greeks 


were under of obtaining peace on any terms, that 
they might be able to withstand and surmount 86 
formidable a faction as that of the Eutychians, 
Sprung up in the heart of their own country, 
and daily gathering strength from the divisions 
of the orthodox. 


But, may one say, is it possible that the Ro- 


mans should, from such selfish and political con- 
siderations, have made so small account of en- 
dangering, throughout the half of the christian 
VOL. I. Ee * world, 
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world, what they reckoned the purity of the 
faith, and absolutely necessary to salvation ? That 
in reality they acted this part, is an historical 
fact incontrovertible. So far from abating of 
their terms, as the danger of the faith increased, 
they, on the contrary, raised their demands, in 
the persuasion that the Greeks, from the urgency 
of the necessity, would be disposed to yield them 
every thing. In fact, by this artful management, 
more was obtained at last than had a at firvt, been 
insisted on. 

To one who reads the hiktory of the 1 
with attention and understanding, nothing can 
be more manifest, than that, with the Romans, 
power was uniformly the primary object, doc- 
trine was always but the secondary. Their great 
political talents and address were constantly ex- 
erted in modelling and employing the latter in 
such a manner as to render it instrumental in 
promoting the former. This cannot, with equal 
truth, be affirmed of the Greeks. The many phi- 
losophic sects which had arisen among them, 
when in a state of paganism, had produced the 
pestilent itch of disputation, together with that 
speaies of subtlety, which enables those possessed 


of this miserable cacoethes, to find, on every 


subject, materials for gratifying it. Such were 
the disposition and. habits which, on their con- 
version to christianity, they brought with them 
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into the new religion; every doctrine of which 
was, by this frivolous; though ingenious, inqui- 
sitive, loquacious, and disputatious people, most 
unnaturally perverted into matter of metaphysical 
discussion. Hence sprang those numerous sects; 
into which the christian community was so early 
divided. O74 N 

It deserves our notice, that for several ages all 
the controversies, almost without exception, ori- 
ginated among the Greeks. I use the term 
Greeks in the same latitude wherein it is gene- 
rally used, in ecclesiastie history, for the oriental 
churches which spoke the Greek language, as 
contradistinguished to the oceidental, which 
spoke the Latin. Almost the only exception to 
the remark I have made is the pelagian heresy, 
which doubtless arose in the west. The origin 
of the African sect of the Donatists was more 
properly a difference, in regard to discipline, 
than in the explanation of any article of faith. 
It may also deserve our notice, that though the 
Jewish state, from the time of Moses, had sub- 
sisted, for many centuries, in very different situ- 
ations, and under differeut forms of government, 
yea, and in different countries, there were no 
traces of different sects, or of any theological 
disputes among them, till after the Macedonian 
conquests, when they became acquainted with 
the Grecians. 


But 
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But some remarks on the origin, the nature, 
and the consequences of the controversies, that 
arose in the church, and on the methods that 
were taken to terminate them by diocesan synods, 
and ecumenical councils, which constitute a most 
essential part of ecclesiastical history, and there - 
fore require to be treated more particularly, shall 
be reserved for a separate discourse. | 
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